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there’s a singing joyful way about this car...a sort of 
polo pony alertness that makes driving a thrill instead of a 


chore ...in all motordom, the only thing like it is another Jeepster 


eh meet 


epster 


Vou's riding low, wide and handsome when you 
take the wheel of this nimble fun-loving car. It will 
endear itself to you with its low-slung racy 
appearance ... its road-hugging ride... 


and the brute strength of its ‘Jeep’ engine. It will 


a motor car could be called an extrovert. this is it. 





You ought to meet the Jeepster, now . . . today. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S.A. * MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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be a new experience for you. this Jeepster. If ever 
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PREVIEW 


In Decemper, Houipay AT HOME gets the winter-sports fever as 
Robert M. Coates digs into the history of skiing; Debs Myers 
samples everyday winter fun in the snow-belt town of Canandai- 
gua, New York; Carl L. Biemiller goes to the Dartmouth Winter 
Carnival. Down in Texas, Hotipay meets a ranch boss, a hard- 


HOLPDAY 





NOVEMBER COVER 


“T’VE NEVER SEEN a hunter like the one in my pen-and-ink 
cover,” admits W. Kirtman Plummer. ‘‘ You might call him the 
hunter’s wife’s ideal, or a model for a male Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
Notice that fresh-shaved face, those neatly turned-over socks, 
that classy scarf. My own hunting friends usually have a two-day 











vill working farmer and a lucky wildcatting oil man; explores the Pan- beard and, since the war, wear a collection of G. I. leftovers. I had 
handle and El Paso; is taken on a fantasy tour of Texas by a man trouble collecting the genuine outfit, but my friend Nick Kenny 
who has never been there. Hotipay aBroap visits Ecuador with finally provided it.” As for the hunter himself, the landscape and 
Scott Seegers; the champagne makers of France with Allen Chellas. dog—Mr. Plummer declares that any resemblance to other persons, 
Regular columns, fashions and Hal Borland’s story of clouds. places or animals is purely coincidental. He dreamed ’em all up. 
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Hit the hickories on the 
miles-long, sun-drenched open 
snowslopes of the Colorado Rock- 
ies. In this vast,scenic playground 
of 34 ski areas you’ll enjoy Amer- 
ica’s finest combination of sport- 
ing snow and sparkling sunshine. 
» Fresh powder snow almost night- 
ly, on 6 to 30 feet base. Downhill 
runs for novices and class A skiers 
...thrilling jumps...cross-country 
adventure trails. 
¢ Modern tows and chair lifts. Pic- 
turesque hotels, lodges. Plan a ski 
vacation in Colorado—top state 


of the nation. Get a timberline tan! 


FREE FOLDER 


gives you facts you want to 
know about skiing in Colo- 
rado. Describes all 34 

ski areas. 


THE Right COMBINATION 


SNOW ana SUNSHINE 
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Sudden Fame 


... We all wholeheartedly agree that 
Bob Smallman’s pictures [of the Quaas 
family] are wonderful (The Corn Belt, 
August Houipay). . . . We have re- 
ceived letters from friends that haven't 
written for years. ... The Cedar Rapids 
Gazette wrote the story up and it was 
on a WMT newscast. Another small 
paper also carried the story. Yes, we 
are all so very proud and happy that 
we just can’t express our feelings. The 
magazine will certainly be a keepsake 
for many years to come... . 

THE QUAASES 
Marion, Iowa 
Wood Notes 


Donald Wayne’s “ Best State in the 
Land” (August Hoxiimpay) contains a 
number of inaccuracies. . .. Neither my 
grandfather, also John Turner, nor my- 
self can claim credit for being one of 
Grant Wood’s sponsors. The credit for 
that goes to my father, David Turner. 
Also, Grant Wood did not live in the 
mortuary, but rather in his studio, No. 
5 Turner Alley. This same studio served 
later as an apartment for Hoxipay 
Editor Lux and her roommate, Dora 
Jane Hamblin. The reported death of 
Doctor McKeeby (the man in Wood’s 
American Gothic) must have been a 
shock not only to the good doctor, but 
also to his fellow Cedar Rapids dentist, 
Dr. A. W. Pailthorpe, Mr. Wayne’s 
father-in-law. The art colony Grant 
Wood founded at Stone City “and 
which more or less disintegrated since 
his death in 1942” actually was in oper- 
ation for only two years, 1932 and 
1933. ... JOHN B. TURNER 

Cedar Rapids 


HOLIDAY’s apologies. Full and great 
credit is due David Turner, Wood’s 
chief sponsor before he was widely 
known, and his great friend until 
Wood’s death from cancer. At Mr. 
Turner’s suggestion—and without 
rent—Wood lived above the garage 
which is separated from the mortuary 
proper by a few yards. However, Miss 
Lux and Miss Hamblin grew accus- 
tomed, during their occupancy of the 
studio after Wood’s death, to being 
identified by Cedar Rapids residents 
as “the girls who live in the mortu- 
ary.”’ HOLIDAY researchers will rescue 
Doctor McKeeby from the obituary 
files, consign Stone City’s art colony 
to an earlier grave.—Ed. 


.... My ex-husband, James Shaw 
Farquhar, former editor of the Cedar 
Rapids Republican, and I, knew and 
helped Grant Wood to gain fame.... We 
watched Grant develop the loft above 
the mortuary garage into a charming 
Spanish-type workshop and home. The 
high-school students he taught at the 
time helped to saw large squares on the 
huge floorboards, sand them smooth 
and paint with lacquer to represent 
tiles. Grant himself hewed the beams 
and rough-plastered the walls, and used 
a metal bushel basket turned upside 
down for the cowl of his fireplace, with 
bricks rounded below, where we often 
used to sit on cold winter nights. 

A group of the artists met at the stu- 
dio for informal gatherings and plays 
which we would plan and give behind 
the drapes of the west end, where beds 
would come mysteriously out of the 
walls after we had gone. Other beds 
were shoved under the eaves. When he 
started to furnish his little kitchenette 
he left a pair of overalls hanging on the 
door, and for every visit we all brought 
glassware and utensils to slip in the 
pockets. We brought our own refresh- 
ments. 

When we approached the high stair- 
way going up to the studio from the al- 
ley, we were greeted by an old lamp at 
a rakish angle. At the landing was a 
large clock face on the front door with 
hands pointing to printing of whatever 
Grant was doing. On the inside of that 
door he had nailed the goods from a 
casket cover and plastered over it to 
give a rough effect. The walls on either 
side of the inner stairway were dotted 
with death masks. Inside the upper 
doorway the studio appeared warm and 
homey. Grant’s mother kept house for 
ae 

Grant was very shy and we used to 
tease him to watch him blush. I taught 
him to dance and afterwards he always 
insisted on having his first dance with 
me to get his confidence. Once he made 
me a wooden mailbox like a little house 
for a surprise. I still have it. He also 
brought his latest painting. It was a 
beautiful autumn scene, and although 
I couldn’t use it at the time, I wish now 
I had purchased it. This was before he 
changed his painting style. . . . I never 
cared for that new rounded, artificial 
style. ... 

MRS. IRENE LOCKWOOD FARQUHAR 
Los Angeles 
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Nou Pay a 


Great Compliment 
When You Serve 





EXTRA DRY 


NATURALLY 


FERMENTED at FIRST PRIZE 
WIWE BOTTLE (3\ % 


VIENNA 1873 


MADE AND BOTTLED BY 


»PLEASANT VALLEY WINE Co. RREIMS.NY. 


~4 3 
"?) 259 pram. oy To case 


ST. N.Y.-Y.S. LIC Dw.1- TAX PAID BY STAMPS AFFIXED 
_ — CONTENTS 4 QUART ae 











LILLY 


AMERICAN CHAMPAGNES 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S’ 
GREAT CHAMPAGNES 


THE PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO. 
RHEIMS, HAMMONDSPORY, WN. Y. 


MAKERS OF FINE WINES 
FOR NEARLY 100 YEARS 








Incomparable Caribbean 
Islands of Contrast 


Thrill to Hindu temples and Mos- 
lem mosques . . . fabulous calypso 
singers . . . sun-drenched beaches 
and verdant hills . . . golden cli- 
mate... British rule—truly kalei- 
doscopic contrasts! 

Sports in endless variety. Mod- 
ern hotels and guest houses. No 
Passports for stays under 6 months. 
Be sure these colorful Isles are in- 
cluded in your travel plans. 

Easily Reached by Air or Sea 


Write for color folder and full information 


TRINIDAD & TOBAGO 
TOURIST BOARD 
Dept. P, 122 East 42nd St. (Room 1723) 
New York 17, N. Y. 
or your Travel Agent 








LINGUAPHONE 
fa is your Passport 


to the World 


‘| 

he 
} in your own home, alone or in a 
V/A group, you can now learn to speak 


id) SPANISH - PORTUGUESE 
FRENCH - RUSSIAN 
ITALIAN - GERMAN 

or any of 23 other languages by the world-famous 


LINGUAPHONE 
Conversational METHOD 


You learn the new language by lis- 
tening to voices of native teachers. It 
is amazingly simple; thousands have 
succeeded. Educators hail Lingua- 
phone as a notable advance in sim- 
plifying the mastery of languages. 
That is why so many Linguaphone 
Sets are used in schools, colleges, uni- 
Versities, as an aid to fluent speaking. 


mc. Available to Veterans under 
G ! BILL OF RIGHTS -: 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Corn Belt Kudos 


... We especially enjoyed “ Best State 
in the Land.” It’s so true and so well 
done. ... 


GRACE SAILOR HAMBLIN 
Bedford, Iowa 


The Iowa issue was terrific—even 
though you did not mention Cornell 
College and the Cherry Sisters. . . . 

ORVILLE RENNIE 
Alumni Director, Cornell College 
Mount Vernon, Iowa 


Southpaw Fiddler 


Pictured in August Hoiipay (State 
Fair), Mr. Fred Adreon who plays in 
Old Fiddlers’ Contest (below) is hold- 
ing his bow in his left hand, which re- 
verses the technique of playing a violin. 

MRS. WILLIAM RENTSCHLER 
Plymouth, Ind. 


Left-handed Mr. Adreon has been 
playing that way for more than 60 
years.—Ed. 


Okoboji 


We would like to know from what 
source Hoxipay obtained the spelling 
of [Lake] Okoboji. Being native Iowans 
we've always spelled Okoboji with a 
“j” instead of “‘g” as Hotipay does. 

HERMAN J. ANDERSEN 
SHIRLEY GROSS 
Avoca, Iowa 

Keep right on spelling like a native 

Iowan and you’ll be right.—Ed. 


Iowa Women 


... You have listed a large number of 
men as important Iowans, but have 
listed only a handful of women. . 
Civilization in Iowa has evolved to the 
point where women are a vital and in- 
tegral part of community, state, na- 
tional and international life. Particu- 
larly are lowa women adept in service 
and social organizations 
name Mrs. Hiram Houghton, Jr., 
Red Oak, Iowa, who is next in line to 
be president of the World Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, which represents 
several millions of women the world 
over. Mrs. Houghton is a past president 
of IFWC and is on the board of educa- 


VULCANIA 


24,500 TONS 


SATURNIA 


24,500 TONS 


HESE trans-Atlantic favorites ... 

largest and fastest in Mediterranean 
service . . . follow a route long popular 
with seasoned American travelers. Smooth 
seas, bright blue skies—traditional Italian 
courtesy and cuisine—add to the complete 
enjoyment of your crossing. 


Choose this ideal route to the lands of the 
Mediterranean, where glamour, romance 
and historic interest combine to make 
them the most fascinating portion of the 
globe. Nowhere else are there so many 
colorful places within such convenient 


distance of each other. 
* * * 
Frequent sailings from New York 
to Genoa and Naples, with direct 
connections at Genoa for all Europe. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
80 RCA BUILDING, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


| LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 7 
| 80 RCA Bidg., New York 20, N. Y. 
| Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book. 

! tam 0, am not 0) a World War Il Veteran 


tion for all state educational units. . . . 
Might I also mention Miss Jessie M. 
Parker, Iowa State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and Mrs. Jane Ham- 
ilton Macauley, the head of the women’s 
division of the National Republican 
Committee in Washington, D.C. Mrs. 
Macauley is a former Iowan. I am glad 
you mentioned Mrs. Sayre of the Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

MISS JOSEPHINE BAUMGARTNER 

Des Moines 


ITALIAN LINE 





Information and reservations from your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES, Inc. 


General Agents 
39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Philadelphia ° Baltimore . Washington 
Detroit . Chicago . San Francisco 
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Ride famous S.P trains 
-see twice as much 


California, Arizona, and three famous trains! 


All this on one ticket if you choose Southern Pacific routing to and from 
California. It’s two trips for one, as the little map shows. We send you by 
one S. P. route, return you by a different S. P. route (and from New York, 
Chicago, and most points, you pay no more rail fare). 








Here’s one of S-P’s most popular routings: 


(1) Leave Chicago on the new S. P.-Rock Island streamliner Golden State. 
Stopover in Arizona if you wish, at the resort or ranch of your choice. Then 
on to Los Angeles...(2) Ride a famous S.P. Daylight, “most beautiful trains 
in the world”’, up the scenic California Coast to San Francisco...(3) Return 
home on S. P’s streamliner City of San Francisco... 


Your choice of fine Pullman or smart, economical chair car on each 
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L. C. Iloas, Dept. HY11 

310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
Please send me, free, your folders, “How to 
See Twice as Much on Your Trip to Cal- 
ifornia” and “Lowest Fares to California”. 


or 


Name ____ 
Address ts 
City 





State 


a 


_Zone 





Uf school student, state grade 
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of these trains (and other famous 
S. P. trains, including those of our 
Sunset Route via New Orleans and 
our Shasta Route via Pacific North- 


_ west. See map.) 


Be sure to tell your ticket agent, 
“T want Southern Pacific routing 
both to and from California!” 


Mail the coupon and we'll help 
you plan a California trip with the 
best rates and routes. 


S-P 


The friendly 
Southern Pacific 





Slugabed 


... | couldn’t help being amused at 
one of the Corn Belt pictures (below). 
It shows Bill Quaas starting his day 
with a hearty breakfast. The clock on 
the wall points to 9:50 o’clock. 


BETSY ROSZELLE 
Denver 





Our photographer, not Bill Quaas, 
was caught napping.—Ed. 


Semidry State 


... Donald Wayne states that Iowa 
is without cocktail lounges, that liquor 
is sold only in State stores. I wish that 
were true, but .if he will go, a perfect 
stranger, into a bar in Des Moines, Sioux 
City and some other cities, he can buy 
in the bars and lounges, a rye high, a 
Scotch high or what have you. ... 

C. M. HOLLIS 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Iowa state law prohibits the drink- 
ing of hard liquor in bars, but state 
agents are not allowed to act against 
violators in a city or town unless re- 
quested by its mayor or police com- 
missioner.—Ed. 


- 


Iowa Take Note 


Why do you persist in publishing ar- 
ticles about states such as Iowa where 
the farmers use old-fashioned machin- 
ery, etc.? Next time you wish to publish 
an article about a farm state come to 
North Dakota, particularly the Red 
River Valley. Around here on the larger 
farms it is common to have at least two 
or three tractors and two or three com- 
bines. We do our canning with modern 
equipment. ... We raise the best cattle, 
wheat, potatoes, hogs, flax, barley and 
oats in the world... . 

BRENDA, M. WEBSTER 


Northwood, N. Dak. 


er eo 








L 
Corn Belt Cover 


... 1 was attracted by Artist Ather- 
ton’s August cover, especially the ear of 
corn. It really looked like an old friend. 
It was so darned lifelike and life-sized. 
About two years ago I wrote the art edi- 
tor of the Post twitting him about the 
kind of corn that Atherton had painted 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Takes the work out of golf 


You really feel fresh after a game of golf 
when towing a Bag Boy. Made of rust-proof 
airplane metals, light, but stronger than steel, 
Bag Boy is easy to tow. It rolls along without 
effort on ball-bearing wheels. These knee. 
action wheels ride the fairway with minimum 
shock and club rattle. And the adjustable 
handle balances all weight. 

Finger-tip release buttons provide quick and 
easy movement of wheels from folded or 
playing position. Bag Boy can be folded up in 
six seconds small enough 
to stow in car, locker or 
closet. Thousands in use. 





STANDARD 


# 2g 2 


Deluxe $34.50 






At leading stores and pro 
shops. Write for free booklet 
“How to Enjoy Golf” and name of 
nearest Bag Boy dealer. Jarman- 
Williamson Co., Inc., 601 N.E. 
28th Ave., Portland 12, Oregon. 


Bag Boy 


“WORLD'S FAVORITE 

















GOLF CART" 
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Pure wizardry! .. . the 
Streamlined styling and smooth, 

smooth comfort that 
AIR-O-MAGIC’s exclusive con- 
struction features give 
you. No breaking-in. 
Get yours today! 












the MOST shoe 
for your 
money! 


One piece Cork Cushion for fest combort 


ar onic Mod 


HAND MOULDED INSD 


MA H ep ari * | 





(Continued from Page-6) 
on a Post cover. I offered to send Mr. 
Atherton some real ears of corn if he 
would send me the artist’s address. The 
address was duly received and three or 
four ears of corn were dispatched to 
Mr. Atherton. Now I know they were 
delivered. ... AL H. PROCISE 
Des Moines 
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most luscious models.—Ed. 


Auld Reekie 


I want to congratulate you on the fine 
article about Scotland (Edinburgh, Au- 
gust Houipay). I was born and raised in 
“Auld Reekie’—Edinburgh. I left 


Scotland in 1946 as a Scottish war bride. 










Seeing Edinburgh again in your maga- 


zine made a tear come to my eye. I miss 
dear auld Scotland sae much... . I am 


GOOD SERVICE 


going to send the magazine over tae my ; 1] , a 


folks. . . . Here’s tae us wha’s like us. 
Frae a Scottish lass. MRS. J. D. FAUS 


Burien, Wash. 
Gandhi’s Hand | M1 F 


Palmistry has always been my hobby, 
and the photograph in August Hotipay 
(Lord of India’s Heart) of Mahatma 
Gandhi, in which his left hand promi- 


. | nently appears, immediately attracted 
my attention. The first characteristic 
which arrests the eye is his little finger— 


Mercury—which has separated itself 


MOTOR OIL from the other fingers of his hand. This 


is always a sign of independent action. 
STAYS TOUGH { eco, 
e 9 Spy 


For safe driving during 








changeable fall weather, 


get instant and lasting NW 
ERSON. WW’ 
lubrication... Change to 


double-action Pennzoil! The hand itself is long and narrow, a 


sign of mysticism; while the finger 
joints, being knotted, indicate orderly 
thought or the mind of a philosopher. 
Since it was not purposely posed, the 
distinctive qualities demonstrated by 
this hand are most remarkable. 

MISS EDNA R. WORRELL 


Philadelphia DELCO BATTERIES FOR PASSENGER CARS, 
Reporters ave remarkalile too, Even TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRACTORS ARE SOLD 


without the benefit of palmistry, 


chep’vohnen saying Say Snares BY DELCO BATTERY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Gandhi for years.—Ed, 


At this si t I ° 
\At this sign of better dealers, coast to coast Chinese Lesson 


...In July Houay (San Francisco) | MAA RM ABE ha |B Z2aeed Caan 
you said: “Chinese children attend 


_U.S. schools, but study Confucius and 


“Registered Trade Mark Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Ass’n., Permit No, 2 
a ta 40) Oe ee 


an extra margin of satety 





Tough-film 
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SO BEAUTIFUL...SO USEFUL 


The merriest trio of Christmas gifts!. TROY ROBES —100% fine 
virgin wool, hand-rolled fringe, in Scottish Clan Plaids. TROY ZIP- 
A-ROBE*—robe folds into cushion carrying case with handles and 





*"® trat. Pending - 








shoulder strap. TROY PONCHO ROBE}—robe snaps 
onto water-repellent poplin poncho with zip-slit. 


Folded up, makes carrying case, cushion 
... Troy prices keep your Christmas 
budget merry! TROY BLANKET MILLS « 
Founded 1865 * TROY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Entire Contents Copyright, 1948 by Troy Blanket Mills 
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learn to write Mandarin and Canton- 
ese in evening schools. . . .”” There is no 
difference in writing Mandarin or Can- 
tonese; they are only different dialects. 

Also on the cover of the same issue, 
those four Chinese words on the left 





should not read “Ocean Goods Com- 
pany,” because the first word means 
“foreign’’ when it is used as an adjec- 
tive. So those four words should read 
“Foreign Goods Company” or “Im- 
ported Goods Company.” 

PETER S. K. YEUNG 

Claremont, Calif. 


When is a Seal? 


On page 42 of July Houmay, you 
state: “Cliff House diners may watch 
seals playing on the rocks offshore.” 
Diners do not watch seals play. They 
watch sea lions play... . 

TEMPLE BROZ 
San Francisco 


Diners watch Steller sea lions (Eume- 
topias jubata)—and sea lions are eared 
seals.—Ed. 





Tonic for Oldsters 


I am a septuagenarian and have spent 
the better part of a half century reading 
current and classic literature of a rather 
weighty nature. Houipay fell into my 
hands some six months.ago, and I want 
to tell you what it has done for me 
by way of lifting my spirits. . . . I find 
myself being intrigued by the trends of 
the fashion world so ably depicted by 
your fashion editors. All but for the 
strain of the size and weight of your 
magazine, I would say that Houipay isa 
splendid rejuvenating tonic insofar as 
giving us oldsters a forward, if not 
“new,” look. MISS REBECCA GEILPERIN 

New York 


The Ivory Tower 


July Hotmay contained an article on 
Lidice. Such an article in a magazine 
dedicated to recreation is not good. 
There is too much of the morbid, tragic 
and worrisome in current thought. I 
cannot recommend the movies to my 
psychosomatic patients, only certain 
pictures. I cannot recommend, “ Read 
magazines” —only certain issues of cer- 
tain publications. Must I now hesitate 
to say, “Read Hotiay—you'll find 
nothing but uplift in it”—or “Read 


Houtpay, but skip any gruesome arti- 













cles you find, as they occasional], 
publish some?” Autopsy details have 
their place; but I wouldn’t talk about 
them with week-end guests. 

DR. WALTER HAROLD SMITE 
Bristol, Pa. 


HOLIDAY as “‘a magazine dedicated 
to recreation”’ is strictly Doctor 
Smith’s idea, not HOLIDAY’s. HOLIDAY 
does not seek the gruesome or the 
sensational, but certainly does not 
intend to turn its back on history or 
events: and feels that what happened 
at Lidice should be kept alive in the 


memories of men.—Ed. 
Two-Timed 


Your earnest writer of Timepiece in 
June Houipay (Under the Sun), com- 
mented on Amarillo, Memphis and 
Knoxville as being in the Central Time 
Zone. Knoxville is on Eastern time. 

ELLIS P. EGAN 
Chicago 

Knoxville changed to Eastern time_ 

on September 28, 1947.—Ed. 


Teatime 


In his interesting article The Story of 
Tea (June Houipay) Harrison Forman 
made the unqualified statement: “Iced 
tea was first made during the World’s 
Fair at St. Louis in 1904.” I was drink- 
ing iced tea for at least six or seven 
years before 1904 in the hot Sacra- 
mento Valley where I was born. In the 
summer every hotel and restaurant 
had a big earthen crock from which the 
tea was drawn, the crock holding a big 
chunk of ice. I do not recall that the 
habit was then regarded as an innova- 
tion; but I surmise that it began in 
California’s interior about 1895... . 

H. G. MOODY 
Fairfax, Calif. 
Compass Error 


Your compass may need checking for 
deviation. In July Hotiway ( The French 
Riviera) you write: “a low-slung Italian 
Alfa-Romeo... brought north to France 
by Milan manufacturers.” Cannes, 
where this picture was taken, is straight 
southwest of Milan. CHARLES H. WAHL 

Rochester, N. Y. 


We’ve ordered a new compass.—Ed. 





Patience Rewarded 


I have been waiting very patiently, to 
see when you would give us another 
article by Christopher Isherwood ever 
since his Leller from Colombia (March 
Houtway). My patience was well re- 
warded in July Houiway. I enjoyed his 


Road to Ecuador even more. .. . }f there’ 


is an ounce of truth that Somerset 
Maugham modeled his Larry of The 


Razor’s Edge after him, then he is the( 


man of my dreams. . . . 
MRS. R. REINARES 
San Diego 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editor, HOLIDAY, 


Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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Hasko Trays 
Add Joy to Days 


When good friends get together 
Both Trays and Tumblers win high praise... 
Add Cheer in any weather. 

e 
Save time! Save work! Ease serving chores 
Add sparkle, smartness, zest! 
At Department, Gift or Jewelry Stores 
Which feature but the best. 





Both HASKO Trays and Tumblers (with 
designs to match) are beautifully gift pack- 
aged for getting or giving. Sold individually 
or in combination sets. 

HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORP. 
Dept. 150, 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


AND ACCESSORIES 








Thanksgiving—Christmas 


tine Food Gifts 


for friends and customers 


Tender, Stringless, 2.4, 
Crisp, COLORADO 


Pascal CELERY 
$3.75 


Deluxe Box of 12 Stalks si 

Delivered anywhere in U. S. 
Sweet, nut-like flavor. It snaps and crackles. Grown in 
sun-drenched, mile-high valleys. Hot days, chill nights 
produce matchless quality. Rosette and ribbon-tied 
gift box. Perfect delivery guaranteed. 





Rocky Mountain Royal Rainbow 


TROUT 


8%" to 9” 


5 Trout...$4.95 


Taken right from cold mountain 9%" to 101%” 


waters, iced and shipped by fast 7 Trout...$6.50 


express—any day in the year. 


World-famous flavor. Tender, 11” to 114” 


rose-white meat. Perfect delivery 53 Trout...$5.75 


guaranteed. Gay ribbon-tied de- 


Special prices 
luxe gift box. angel 


~ 


ORDER NOW FROM THIS AD Send names, addresses 
with gift wanted for each. Tell us date for gifts to arrive, 
Enclose check, money order, or references. Gifts shipped in 


deluxe box with gay gift card. 


Perfect delivery guaranteed. WRITE NOW! 


Rohe GREEN BROS.. 








~ 
1 12th and Wazee Denver, Colo. | 
! 

| Send gift folder with pictures and prices. 

1 

1 Name 

! 

: Address. 

; City. State 





on larger quantities. 


GIANT PEARS grown in moun- 


tain orchards. So big, so sweet and juicy 
youeat with aspoon. Shipped anywhere. 12 
to 15 in Deluxe ribbon-tied box ... $3.35 


ewww www ewe ee eee we wee eee eeseaal 











REPORT FROM IRELAND 











Aran 

HE FIRST SOLID SIGN of Ireland you 
Pie as you wing across the Atlantic 
from the U. S. A. is Aran’s stony three- 
isle archipelago. All rocks, it seems life- 
less from the air; yet people do live 
here—Ireland’s finest, most self-reliant 
Gaelic breed who have survived a 
tough 2000-year survival-of-the-fittest 
test in an environment that would flat- 
ten Spartans. 

They make everything they can, these 
people on the islands of Inishmore (Gaelic 
for Big Island), 
Island) and Inisheer 


Inishmaan (Middle 
(West Island, 
though geographically it is the most 
easterly). All their clothes are home- 
spun. Their slippers—‘ pampooties” 
they call them—are rawhide strips, 
soaked in the sea and molded to form. 
Petticoats are worn by girls and by 
boys up to the age of 12. (Leprechauns 
never harm little girls and the petti- 
coats on the little boys fool them.) The 
man of Aran himself wears over 14 
pounds of his own sheep’s wool, his 
underpants alone weighing two solid 
pounds. Though this makes him about 
the most heavily clothed man in the 
world, it still can’t keep him warm in 
Aran’s raw, wet winters. He has to have 
fuel, and that he can’t make for himself. 

Fuel is Aran’s burning problem. It 
always will be until someone invents a 
The 11,580 


acres of Ireland’s outermost realm pro- 


way to set fire to stones. 


vide not enough fuel to boil an egg. 
Historians claim that Aran had trees 
up to the early 18th Century, but today 
there is not wood enough to hang a man 
nor earth enough to bury him. There is 
not even a bush worthy of the name, 
except the one at a touristy Inishmore 
hotel. 


Ne’er a bog; nothing blazable 


anywhere save the ancient expedient of 
dried caw dung. 

And cow dung is not much use, though 
it is used here and there to eke out the 
turf or to substitute for it if the people 
are very poor. It glows but sullenly and 
its miserly heat scarcely compensates 
for its odor. Turf isn’t much use either, 
for that matter—except the hard black 
stuff from the deep bogs, which gives 
a white rather than a yellow ash. The 
only thing that stinks about it is all the 
racketeering that went on during the 
coalless years when all of Ireland had 
to burn it. The irony of the Swiftian 
crack: “Burn everything English ex- 
cept her coal”’ chilled Southern Ireland 
in those years when it 
tried to burn everything Irish, including 
its own one native combustible, turf. 

When coal began to trickle back 
again, first from the U. S., the late Irish 
government still tried to endear turf to 
Irish hearths and hearts; but Prime 
Minister John Costello’s New Dealers 
openly debunked this proposition. Now 
vast schemes for the development of 


“emergency.” 


turf have been junked and Ireland to- 
day is glutted with it—everywhere ex- 
cept in Aran. And why can’t Aran have 
coal? Coal! You won't see coal bought 
in Aran till another Robert (Man of 
Aran) Flaherty makes another film 
that will turn all the natives into movie- 
acting millionaires. They find it hard 
enough to pay the price of turf. 

Today for Aran’s 1972 (it was 3521 a 
hundred years ago) most-Irish citizens, 
the fuel snag is tougher than ever. They 
still burn cow dung, but they must de- 
pend entirely on Connemara’s main- 
land bogs for turf. There was a drop 
this summer from the 1947 all-time high 
of between 12 and 13 pounds sterling 


To keep even this tiny home fire burning takes most of fuelless Aran’s cash. 
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Kentucky is such a wonderful place 
to be that even summertime is loath to 
leave .. . so she slips back for one last 
look from about the 1st of November 
to the 25th... just before Jack Frost 
stakes his claim. Kentuckians call this 
“Indian Summer”. Poets call it heav- 
enly. If you would have one last glori- 
ous outdoor fling, plan a trip to Ken- 
tucky Lake in November! There’s fish- 
ing, duck hunting, boating and beauty 


beyond description. 
—-~ 










. If you're 
a rod and reel 
man, there's 
mighty good 







DUCK DOWN to 
Kentucky Lake 
for excellent 
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SO MANY NATURAL WONDERS 


Write for descriptive literature. 


KENTUCKY DEPT. OF CONSERVATION 
Division of Publicity, Frankfort, Ky. 





JOHN: O. GILBERT CHOCOLATE CO. - JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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THERE ARE NO 


DISTINCTIVELY DELICIOUS, 
SUPREMELY PURE, STRICTLY 

HIGH QUALITY CHOCOLATES. 
AT FINE STORES AND CLUBS. 
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BY 
FAMOUS MASTERS 


MARIE ANTOINETTE with the rose 
by Vigée-Lebrun 
(Versailles Museum) 
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per boatload, but the price still is fierce 
for such poor people—around eight 
pounds—as compared with three pounds 
in 1937. And it is only when Aran’s 
wild, westerly Atlantic abates in spring 
that turf can be shipped out to it by 
Connemara’s windy mercantile marine. 
Thirty sea miles from Galway town to 
Inishmore’s Kilronan, nine from the 
Clare and Connemara headlands to the 
Archipelago’s easterly and westerly 
tips, its shores seething with the most 
unpredictable seas anywhere, Aran is 
tough—often impossible—to reach. 

It takes seven invariably seasick 
hours on the 292-passenger, 234-ton 
S. S. Dun-Aengus from Galway to Kil- 
ronan, weather permitting. Even in 
summer a sudden Atlantic tantrum 
renders Aran unreachable, sometimes 
for many weeks at a stretch. But the 
worst part is that there’s only one har- 
bor—in Kilronan—none in the other 
isles. Inishmaan (population 388) has 
only a shallow jetty; Inisheer (447) has 
nothing but a strand, and turf has to 
be landed there from coracle-like cur- 
raghs off the sailing boats. 

Turf comes to Aran from the bogs 
behind Galway’s far-westerly port of 
Cashla in some 25 small sailing boats 
called “hookers.” They are manned 
entirely by Connemara men—Aranites 
being curraghmen, not sailors. The 
hookers are of local build and of a de- 
sign evolved throughout the centuries 
as the perfect type of craft for such 
wild seas. Between eight and 12 tons 
burden, with their wide beams and 
tarred hulls and heavy black sails, they 
look from afar very clumsy; but close 
up, their lovely lines make the most 
critical yachtsmen rhapsodic, and bai- 
lads galore are written about them: 


Oh she’s neat, oh she’s sweet, 
She's a beauty every line. 
The Queen of Connemara 
Is that bounding barque of mine. 


Like the ghosts of galleons that plied 
the Galway-Spain trade, the flotilla 
glides over the sea, etched against the 
Galway Bay dawn and the backdrop of 
Connemara’s 12 mountains or the 
streamlined Hills o’ Clare. Then the 
black-winged sea hawkers swoop around 
the jetty at Inishmaan, just within 
hailing distance. 

To the foreigner, it all looks very pic- 
turesque, the whole jetty swarming 
with outlandish, old-world pageantry. 
But to any knowing Irisher it is rather 
sad. Inishmaan (2343 acres) is Aran’s 
poorest and barest land. Its little 
fields are mostly rocks; its seas too 
fiercely guard its treasures. Many cur- 
raghs and fishing gear were smashed 
by last winter’s storm and, while they 
get a fair enough price for their animals 
at the big annual Galway fair, the cost 
of things they can’t produce has left 
very little in the islands’ stockings¢ 
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For pictures with the 


( Professional touch | 
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Take a tip from the professional 
photographer . . . use a WESTON 


Exposure Meter when you use 


your camera. Avoid disappoint- j 
ments ... prevent film waste... 
get perfect exposures every time. 
Used with all cameras... all films. } 


See the WEsTON at your dealers. 
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Reacon| 


..- takes perfect indoor “shots” 
...-makes a perfect gift 
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Beacon II camera 


$QO95 


tax incl. 


Beacon II Synchron- 
ized Flash Unit 


$ 495 


tax incl. 


You can’t miss 
with Beacon II 
and its synchronized flash unit. It’s 
ready day or night...and you don’t 
have to be an expert to take perfect 
pictures. Get those once-in-a- 
lifetime shots at holiday gatherings 
... pictures you'll treasure the rest 
of your life. 


@ Optically ground Doublet Lens, coated on 
4 sides 


@ Fixed focus... speeds 1/50 or time 
@ Takes brilliant color or black and white 


@ Gives amazing detailed fidelity—snaps en- 
large up to 8 x 10 


@ Flash unit takes all size bulbs... flash 
tester prevents duds 


Available at all Camera Stores 
See specially Designed Beacon Il Accessories 


WHITEHOUSE PRODUCTS, INC. 


360 Furman Street Brooklyn, N. Y 
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Unique among carving set 
combinations, there is nothing else like the 
SRD set of Gerber Legendary Blades. The 
three pieces are: Snickersnee, the serving 
carver; Ron, the holding fork and Durendal, 
the boning blade—-a combination as unusual 
as it is practical. 

Gerber Blades are hand made from the 
finest, most costly steel ever used in cutlery. 
They are handsomely designed and add 
charm to any dining table. There are six 
sizes and types including the three carvers 
Excalibur, Balmung, Joyeuse and Miming, 
the individual steak blade. Sets of 1 to 18 
pieces in beautiful solid hardwood cases. 
Sold by famous stores. Prices $3 to $85. 
Catalog, price list and name of nearest dealer 
mailed free on request. Address Gerber, 
1305 S.W. 12th Avenue, Portland 1, Oregon. 
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rs Royal Persian Dates to your VSFs 
. « those Very Special Friends you es- 
pecially want to please. 

Grown in California's famous Coachella Valley, 
Royal Persians present a new and different taste 
thrill. No ordinary dates these. They're rare and 
delicious. 

A beautifully packaged three-pound box, gift 
wrapped, $3.95, delivered any- 
where in the U. S. A. Every ship- 
ment guaranteed to arrive in 
perfect condition. 

Use coupon—and attach list of 
names and addresses for num- 
ber of boxes desired. Ask for 
free catalog of Royal Persian 
California Dates and other as- 
sorted fruit packs. 


CONNOR DATE GARDENS 
Dept. HF 
Beaumont, California 


Please send me your free catalog—I! enclose 








$__for__boxes of Royal Persian Dates. 
Name 
Addre 
City Zone___ State 
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They’ve paid a pretty penny for their imported turf. Now they can unload it. 


The people of Aran are worried when 
the first sea auction of turf is due. They 
must have the money ready—in hard 
cash. Once barter was possible: in one 
of the first Atlantic reciprocal-trade 
pacts ever made, ancient Aranites 
swapped their pigs, produce, fish and 
calves for Connemara’s turf. But now, 
even in archaic Inishmaan, such mod- 
ernisms as C.0.D. have crept in. 

Everyone talks excitedly in pure, 
old-form Gaelic. The first of the turf 
boats appears, tacks up and down out- 
side the jetty, waiting for the first bid 
from the concourse ashore. A Conne- 
mara skipper yells something in 
Gaelic. 

“Ocht puint!” answers an islander, 
bidding eight pounds sterling for the 
boatload (about a truckload). 

The skipper makes a contemptuous 
gesture, puts down his helm, sails away 
as if returning home. No deal. 

“Deh schillinge eile!” (“Another 10 
bob!”’) the Inishmaanite shouts after 
him. But the skipper wants more. He 
sails up and down off the jetty until 
another native offers a few shillings 
additional. 

It’s a deal. The skipper sails in, 
berths alongside, comes ashore. 

* Airigid sheeus!”’ (cash down) are his 
terms. The islander reaches deep inside 
his bawneen (homespun trousers) ‘for his 


purse of many wrappings and slowly 
counts out his own savings—and some 
of those of his children in Boston, 
U. S. A. (where there are just as many 
Aran islanders as at home). The turf 
is thrown ashore. 

For hours the sea-hawking goes on. 
Up to 12 pounds has been paid for a 
boatload—a whole Inishmaan fortune 
to go up in smoke. It would take at 
least two to keep the average Aran 
home fire burning for a year—the 
wealthiest easily burn three. But most 
islanders can ill afford the price of even 
one. The family groups gather around 
their personal heaps of turf, extolling 
the merits of their purchase with rich 
Gaelic fantasy, airily making little of 
the fierce price they paid for it. They 
even joke with the Connemara men as 
if they were millionaires. Then the men, 
women and smallest children take a 
hand in hauling the heavy baskets of 
turf up through the rocks to the bor- 
heens where basket-bestraddled don- 
keys wait for the final haul. Theisland 
boasts only three carts and thus de- 
pends on pack donkeys for its transport. 

And all along the foreshore and up 
through Inishmaan’s one rocky road, 
there is laughter and shouting and 
sparkling eyes—as if the event which 
left them poor was a free festival. 

—MALACHY HYNES 


Hauling turf is back-breaking work, but at Inishmaan it’s a family affair. 
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Mi PPI 
Hialiol 
few states tha offers UE 


a refreshing variety of year- 
‘round vacation pleasures... 


enriched by the traditional hos- 
pitality of the Old South. 


Wherever you go in 
Mississippi...through 
the Delta, to Natchez, 
Vicksburg, Jackson, or other 
historic sites... you’ll travel the 
nation’s finest scenic highways. 


Picturesque State a 
Parks with un- ® 
crowded camping sites... vast 
flood control projects... numer- 
ous lakes and rivers provide 


sport or relaxation, as you 
choose. 


Mississippi’s semi- 
tropical Gulf Coast— 
only 50 miles from 
New Orleans—has 
special attractions for both 
young and old. Let us tell you 
more about the wonderful time 
you'll have in Mississippi. 













Travel Department H11-48 
Mississippi Agricultural G Industrial Boord 
New Capitol Building, Jackson, Miss. 

NAME 
AODRESS 
CITY. 
























































































LUGGAGE 


You travel in the best circles when 
you travel with Kaufmann’s distinguished British 
Brown Smooth Cowhide Ensemble, skillfully 
fashioned by Kaufmann craftsmen—makers 
of quality luggage for men and women since 1870. 


At leading luggage and department stores. 


Write Dept. 5 for 
useful “TRAVEL TIPS” 


K. KAUFMANN & COMPANY, INC., NEWARK 5, N. J. 


New York City Showroom: 358 Fifth Avenue 
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UNDER THE SUN 


Tiger Balm Man 


ted with wars, toppling em- 

pires, revolutions and infla- 
tion, these are pretty thin times for 
Oriental potentates. 

One of the few spectacular excep- 
tions to this current state of affairs is 
China’s number one industrial pooh- 
bah, The Tiger Balm King—a busy com- 
bination of John D. Rockefeller, William 
Randolph Hearst, the Carnegie Foun- 
dation and Lydia Pinkham. Or, to use 
his own favorite title, he is Mr. Aw Boon 
Haw, ‘multimillionaire, industrialist, 
newspaper magnate and philanthro- 

. pist.” Now 65, Aw Boon Haw master- 
minds a vast net of branch factories, 
newspapers, gold mines, rubber and co- 
conut plantations which net him a for- 
tune so big that he is not able to count 
it; friends, however, believe that a fig- 
ure of $100,000,000 in U. S. dollars is 
only a modest guess at the extent of the 
Old Tiger’s holdings. 

Everybody knows, though, where 
the money comes from—the sale of 
many millions of small red circular tins, 
bearing a picture of a leaping tiger and 
containing Tiger Balm, the East’s fore- 
most medical cure-all, sold for headache, 
toothache, sore throat, sores, bites, 
sprains, itching, rashes, melancholy and 
any other malaise, endemic or epidemic, 
from Mandalay to Manchukuo. 

Haw, whose name means “ Tiger,” is 
the son of a not-too-successful Chinese 
herbalist in Rangoon. He had less than 
four years of schooling and grew up 
working in his father’s shop, which he 
and his brother, Aw Boon Par (The 
Leopard), inherited in 1906. At this point, 
Haw says, he spent “many years of ex- 
tensive experimentation in evolving a 
cheap,. effective cure-all for the great 
mass of Chinese people.” The result was 
Tiger Balm, which remains a. secret 
formula. The known ingredients are 
essential oils like camphor and pep- 
permint, which deaden pain and lower 
body temperature. It has a petrola- 
tum base and although the Chinese 
name, “Man Kam Yau,” means “ten 
thousand gold oil,” it is not an oil at 
all, but a brownish salve. 


With his first can of salve in hand, the 
Tiger was on his way. While the Leopard 
stayed in the factory, Haw went out on 
the road, organizing branches and sales- 
men, writing advertising and planning 
campaigns. Headquarters were moved 
from the old Tiger Medical Hall in Ran- 
goon to Singapore, and branches sprang 
up everywhere. Business boomed and 
the company added to its line, turning 
out preparations like Balenshin Sei (for 
halitosis and poor digestion), Tiger 
Headache Cure, and a stomach elixir 
with the inspired name of Chin Ka White 
Wind Mixture. All of these did so 
well that by 1920 the Tiger had begun 
to indulge in his favorite pastime: 
writing out $100,000 checks for worthy 
charities. 

Haw operates on the theory that 
money derived from society ought to go 
back to society. He has spent huge sums 
establishing schools, homes and hospi- 
tals all over Burma and China. He sup- 
ported Dr. Sun Yat-Sen and Chiang 
Kai-shek and donated funds to them. 
He is in on almost every Chinese relief 
fund, medical fund and public loan, often 
to his favorite tune of $100,000. One 
Nanking hospital was established with 
Haw’s $350,000. Before the war he de- 
posited in the Central Bank of China 
enough money to establish a hospital in 
every one of the 18 Chinese provinces, 
but the postwar inflation reduced this 
fund to almost nothing. During the oc- 
cupation of Hong Kong he imported 
rice to the starving Chinese there at a 
cost of some $10,000,000. 

His good reputation was somewhat 
damaged during the war, when he made 
a trip to Tokyo. The Tiger claims he was 
taken there against his will; he had asked 
the Japs to fly him to Burma, where his 
brother, The Leopard, had been killed. 
Instead, they flew him to Japan. While 
there, he says, he tried to arrange a peace 
conference between Tojo and Chiang 
Kai-shek, but was turned down and 
flown back to Hong Kong. His reputa- 
tion with Chiang is secure today, per- 
haps because his newspapers, like the 
Hong Kong Sing Tao Jih Pao, are only 
faintly critical of the Chiang regime. 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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(Continued from Page 14) 
These dabblings in the fourth estate, 
however, cost him large sums every year, 
mostly because his papers have big staffs 
of roving correspondents and run ex- 
pensive special articles. 

Although he is a fast man with a check- 
pook, the Tiger has managed to keep 
enough money to surround himself with 
many usual and unusual millionaire’s 
playthings. Best-known of these are the 
stupendous “‘Haw-Par Mansions,” one 
each in Hong Kong, Singapore and 
Rangoon. The Hong Kong showplace, 
which sits on a hill, is a fabulous com- 
bination of Chinese, Indian, Malayan 
and Coney Island architecture, with 
Walt Disney overtones. It is topped 
by a huge and useless white stucco 
pagoda, and the whole hillside is 
tunneled and carved and _ plastered 
like an amusement park. The entrance 
is flanked by two painted stone tigers 
and each room is named after a semi- 
precious stone (Pink Jade, Green Jade, 
Amethyst) and contains a collection of 
the biggest of the jewels imaginable. 
There is a swimming pool and an eight- 
car garage. 

The Singapore house, “ Haw-Par 

Villa,” is dominated by a tremendous 
stone Buddha and features hundreds of 
stone and plaster animals, twice life size, 
scattered around the grounds. The villa 
itself is as round as a can of Tiger Balm, 
with curving chromium-trimmed win- 
dows, pine walls inside, and five domes 
outside, on the biggest of which are a 
tiger and leopard. The Old Man’s most 
famous possession is his Singapore car, 
which has the enormous head of a 
growling tiger where the radiator ought 
to be and a horn that emits fearsome 
roars. 
The Tiger, who is reticent about his 
private life, has four sons. One runs a 
Singapore newspaper, while the others 
are either in school or hard at work su- 
pervising Tiger Balm interests. Playboy 
of the family is the third son, Aw Ho, 
the Young Tiger, who spends almost 
every evening dancing at the Ritz in 
Hong Kong. He tears around town on a 
motorcycle or in one of the eight cars, 
wears loud and zooty sports jackets and 
Hawaiian shirts, and is angel to the 
crack Sing Tao football team. 

On his way to bed after a very late 
evening, the tired Young Tiger is apt to 
encounter the fresh Old Tiger just out 
of bed at 5:30 a.m. for an hour’s walk 
before a busy day in his stucco garden, 
in his limousine, at the Tiger Balm 
factory, and at his desk, where he may 
dash off a check or two for $100,000. 


Moving Rover 


_— with a pet is just as 
much trouble (and sometimes 
more) as traveling with a baby. So 
if you’re planning a trek in com- 
pany with Rover, Tabby or a pair 


of white mice, you’d best make care- 
ful plans for shipping your animal 
as well as yourself. 

First off, there are some pets you just 
can’t ship around. For instance, if a Eu- 
ropean yellowhammer or a sweet little 
fruit bat should catch your fancy abroad, 
you'll just have to leave him there. They 
can’t be imported and neither can a mon- 
goose, flying fox, English sparrow, Eng- 
lish starling, greenfinch, chaffinch, house 
myna, Chinese myna, black rat, brown 
rat, house mouse, European rabbit or 
hare, or the feathers of wild birds. In 
addition there are a good many states 
that forbid the entry of any parrots (be- 
cause of parrot fever), and California, 





Maine, Minnesota and Oregon unro- 
mantically forbid the entry of lovebirds. 
With these exceptions, you'll find that 
you can take almost any animal any- 
where by usual conveyance, except on 
buses, which just don’t handle animals. 
You can take anything you want in a 
Pullman private room, as long as it isn’t 
poisonous or smelly and doesn’t keep 
everyone else awake. Two animals per 
room top limit. Don’t try to sneak a pet 
into the seat or berth with you, though, 
because you both will be exiled to the 
baggage car or thrown right off the train. 
Most aninfals on trains go in the bag- 
gage car, anyway, usually in crates. 
Dogs can go just with a muzzle and 
strong leash. Railroads encourage you 
to step in and give your animals a few 
words of encouragement and a cookie 
while en route: it improves pet and 
baggage-master morale. 

If your animal is traveling solo, 
chances are he'll go by Railway Express. 
Here you have to provide a stout cage 
with narrow slats, feeding and watering 
facilities, and the necessary food, accom- 
panied by feeding instructions. Write 
down the animal’s name and idiosyn- 
crasies on the tags, so that he can be 
called by name and treated right. Also, 
you must append your name, address 
and phone number in case the animal 
escapes. That’s not likely, though, since 
the Express people have a high regard 
for animals. They will exercise your pet, 
keep him out of drafts, keep curi- 
ous visitors away, and are careful to 
avoid any promiscuous nose-touching 

and exchanging of smoking-room stories 
among the pets being shipped. 
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Know your Scotch 


Any Scotsman will tell you that it takes pure water to 
make good malt whisky. The water in Scotland is the 
finest in the world, since it flows from granite formations 
and passes over beds of peat ...a combination of nature 
which cannot be duplicated elsewhere. That’s why Teacher’s 
Ardmore Distillery is located in the heart of the Scottish 
Highlands, near deep springs of crystal clear water. 


T "Oed the Fimwour™ 


EACHER'S 


HIGHLAND CREAM 


The Scotch 


you know is 


always right 








TEACHER'S 


GHLAND CREAy 
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ox 
Perfection of Blended 








Blended Scotch Whisky...86 Proof « Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
Sole Importers: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, New York + Importers since 1794 

















































G * 5 
Gorgeous Gil Baskels 
Handwoven, heaped with famous Royal Riviera Pears, 
other fine fruits, unusual nuts and candies. Here are 
gems of rare surprises with a most luxurious air. 
Stunning centerpieces for the Holiday tables Sure co 
hold the spotlight at every Christmas celebration. 
GIFT No. 6 (pictured) $9.65 
(Shpg. Wt. 15 Ibs.) Delv’d 
GIFT No. 8 (largest) $16.45 
(Shpg. Wt. 28 Ibs.) Del’d 


Tower of Treals* 


What's more fun than opening a whole flock of possess? Here's a 
gift that’s really five presents in one. A whole pile of pleasure with 
Royal Riviera Pears, jumbo apples, fruit cake confection, huge figs 
and the finest candy ever. First gift seen under any Christmas Tree. 


GIFT No. 51 
(14” high) 









Wild ‘N’ Rare Preserves 


Almost as scarce as the last Mohican. The Wild Blackberry 
and Wild Plum picked by tame Indians along the Old 
Oregon Trail and the superb Strawberry and Spiced Cherry 
will bring war whoops of delight from the most finicky 
paleface. You'll be crowned “Chief Gift-Giver"’ when you 
send this prize collection of 8-oz. jars all proud and pretty 


GIFT No. 53 $3.75 


in their exquisite foil box. 





Cocktad Bar 
All the fixin’s for their favorite mixin'’s. Here in 8-oz. 
jars are the trimmin’s for each of the four favorite 
cocktails—maraschino cherries with stems, orange 
slices in heavy syrup, tiny pearl onions and stuffed 
olives. The bright wooden chest with its pink elephants 
and musical bars strikes a happy note where'er good 


fellows gather. It'll give everyone a “‘lift’’ to whom 
you send it. 

GIFT No. 39 $4.65 
© 1940 Delv'd 


—_—_ 







NOTHIN’ for you to do but choose from 
these original, sure-hit gifts. Christmas 
presents for everyone on your list — personal 
and business. NO SHOPPING...NO 
WRAPPING .. . NO SHIPPING. 


For the fifteenth year Harry and I are ready 
to save you money with our direct-from- 
orchard prices...save you time, save you 
trouble. 

Gracious and elegant, these gifts will win 
praise for you as they have for Dr. and Mrs. 
D. H. Lewis of Spokane, who write: ‘never, 
never have we had such fine compliments, 
such words of gratitude as we have from 
those to whom we sent your packages.” 


$6.65 
Delv'd 





Shaites of pan ’ma! 


Here's a fruit cake like she never dreamed of. But it’s really 
not a fruit cake 
tion, simply in a class by itself. We'll stake our reputa- 
tion on it. A sure hit with everyone. They'll love it, love 
you and say it’s the finest gift of its kind they've ever tasted. 


GIFT No. 33 $3.15 
(1Y2 Ibs.) 


it's much finer...it’s a fruit-nut confec- 


GIFT No. 35 $3.95 


Delv'd. (2 Ibs.) Delv'd. 





Delv'd 


write For our beautiful booklet describing the 
famous Fruit-of-the- Month. Club*—with the 
3-, 5- and 8-box memberships at $9.85, $16.25 
and $26.65 respectively. *r. mw. rec. u. s. PAT. OFF. 


Hoes How To Order 


Just send list of names and addresses... 
designate item for each by gift number. Please 
enclose check in full. We provide greeting 
enclosures with your name at no extra cost. 
Christmas delivery unless otherwise directed. 
Prices include delivery charges within Express 
delivery zones. Satisfaction guaranteed. (Sorry, 
no shipments outside U.S.A. proper, no C.0.D.) 


he and out 


ot Bear Creek Orchards, Box 90, Medford, Oregon 









Animals on ocean liners travel in 
style—at a price. The America charges 
$50 per dog, $12.50 per cat, and $5 per 
cage of birds, with no special tourist or 
steerage rates. These rates are about av- 
erage, but the accommodations are fab- 
ulous. The kennels on the Queens, for 
instance, are double tiers of steel with 
removable teakwood floors, porcelain 
basins, open skylights, running hot 
and cold water, steam heat, and fil- 
tered drinking water—everything but 
a deck chair and shuffleboard tourna- 
ments. Before you let your animal in 
for this luxury you must get clearance, 
visas, passports and all from this coun- 
try and the country you are headed for. 

Shipping pets alone overseas is done 
by American Express, by sea and air. 
They’re the people that have handled 
all the homecoming of G. I. pets—some 
7000 dogs and 11 cats at last count. 
They also ship elephants, tigers and 
other circus animals in season. Most an- 
imal shipping these days is into the melt- 
ing pot, not the other way, although 
American Express recently had to han- 
dle shipment of a lady’s pet cat by air 
to Europe; the owner was going by boat 
because she was afraid to fly herself. 

You'll have to say good-by to your 
pet when you go by air, since he will be 
shipped in a cargo plane. Nevertheless, 
most experts feel that air transport is 
healthiest for animals, since it cuts down 
traveling time and “crate weariness.” 
Crates are required, preferably of alu- 
minum. 

Most animals don’t get airsick and 
don’t mind altitude; cats can go up 
to 24,000 feet, dogs to 25,000. Chicken 
eggs are ready for the rocket era: they 
can stand 80,000 feet without addling. 


The Cabbies’ Life 


5 pre taxicab seems to make more 
news than the rest of the travel 
business put together, as you can 
see by these items compiled from 
the four corners of the hackies’ 
world: 

A Philadelphia man, late for 
work, decided he’d have to hire a 
cab in order to reach the office on 
time. Shaking his head at the expense, 
he climbed into the taxi and found $10,- 
000 worth of jewels on the back seat. He 
turned these in and received a reward of 
$1000—less fare and tip, a clear profit 
of $999.35. 

An unidentified hackie in Berlin 
answered the longest call ever put in for 
a cab. It was made by William G. 
Thompson, who was in Moscow for an 
International Communications Confer- 
ence and wanted a cab to meet his plane 
and pick him up at the Berlin airport. 
He called New York, who called Berlin 
and relayed the 9000-mile order. The 
cab showed up. The cost of the phone 
call? Don’t be silly: Mr. Thompson is a 
vice-president of American Tel & Tel. 
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and come 
for Fun 
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Take off, Podner, for . 


». 
s . 
this smart playtown R x 


of the old West. AN 4 
Rub elbows with & 
cowboys and Hollywood 


stars in fabulous casinos... 
enjoy glittering floor shows... 
dance to top name bands. 


You'll find mountains to climb, 
desert scenes that beckon the 
hiker and horseman... Lake Mead 
for boating and fishing with 
its Hoover (Boulder) Dam. 






See your Travel Agent or write 
for “Howdy Podner” booklet 
to: The Old Prospector. 
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The Challenger 
Octagon case. 
Lightest weight. 
Quickest set - up. 


Your pictures are three times as bright 
on a Da-Lite Crystal-Beaded surface 
as on walls, sheets or plain white 
screens. Millions of tiny, light-reflect- 
ing, crystal beads, fused to the fabric 
make pictures come to life with spar- 
kling brilliance. See your dealer 
today! He has Da-Lite screens in 41 
models and sizes. 
Write for FREE Sample of 
Screen Fabric and 16 page 
Projection Booklet! 
WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING 
SCREENS SINCE 1909 


DA- — SCREEN CO., INC. 

2705 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, Minis | 

Please pe sample of Da-Lite Crystal-Beaded | 
| 
| 














Screen fabric and new 16-p. Booklet on screen 
models, prices, size charts and projection data. 
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«++ With two 
adjustable straps 
for that real snug fit! 


Handsome new Aviators’ Boots — styled 
like those the Army fliers wore . . . made for 
ees comfort even in sub-zero weather! 

onderful for sports, hunting, ice fishing, 
outdoor work, riding, flying, school and 
stadium wear, “‘heavy’’ weather. Never 
before such a fine all-purpose boot at such a 
low price! 





THE IDEAL ALL-ROUND BOOT 
Just right for the outdoor man or boy! 
(Women love their luxurious warmth and 
comfort, too.) Wear them with or without 
shoes, in every kind of winter weather! 


@ WARM — completely sheep-lined (like o 
mitten). 


@ RUGGED —heavy waterproof rubber 
bottoms; tough, non-slip soles; sturdy 
spring-lock zipper with rawhide pull. 


@ HANDSOME— soft, flexible, heavy leather 
uppers, with water-repellent brown 
Aqualac finish. Full 11’’ height. 


@ COMFORTABLE — two adjustable leather 
straps guarantee real snug fit. 


ORDER BY MAIL TODAY! Send check or 
money order (add 50c per pair for postage 
and handling), or order C. O. D. Mention 
your shoe size. Immediate delivery. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, of course. 


ony $]]95 


(Plus 50c for 
postage and handling) 


HUGH CLAY PAULK 
Dept, D-8 
813 No. Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas 
or, 49 Falmouth St., Boston 15, Mass. 


Please send me pairs Aviators’ 
Boots. My shoe size is 


Name 





Address 





City & State 





i ORDER YOUR BOOTS TODAY! 





Over 100 cabbies in Nanking, 
China, wrecked the offices of the local 
Ta Chung Daily News because the news- 
paper had lowered their social status. 
The paper had called them “‘chi chih 
fu,” or “motorcar drivers,” while they 
claimed they should be called “ shi chi,” 
or “controllers of the engine.” The 
paper editorially asked support of other 
Chinese papers in this battle, “in or- 
der to uphold freedom of the press.” 

A New York City controller of 
the engine picked up a man and his girl 
at a night club, dropped the girl off and 
drove the man to his hotel, where the 
passenger said: “Forgot my wallet, be 
right back,” and disappeared.-Ten years 
later the same cabbie picked up the same 
man and girl at the same club, dropped 
the girl off and drove the man to his ho- 
tel, where the passenger said: “‘ Forgot 
my wallet, be right back.” This time the 
cabbie jumped out and collected $10 
on the spot for both trips. 

Newspapers in Moscow angrily de- 
manded that the city administration do 
something about the 55 free-enterprise 
cab drivers who were victimizing visit- 
ing yokels from Omsk, Tomsk, and 
points east by hurrying their luggage 
into their cabs at the railroad station 
and then charging them as much as 10 
times the rates of state-operated cabs. 
When the passengers complained, 
threats to turn them over to the Com- 
missar of Motor Vehicles usually made 
them pay up pronto. 

Lee Polinar, for years the steward 
on the presidential airplane, in which 
he made 11 trips around the world in the 
company of chiefs of state, gave up his 
job to become a cab driver “ because it’s 
more exciting.”” Frank Myers, who ad- 
mits to being worth at least $250,000, 
goes right on driving a cab in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, because ‘‘T like to listen to 
other people’s troubles.” 

And 15 babies were born in taxicabs 
last year. 


Junior Mailbox 


? eight-year-old reader of ours 
who wants to write us a letter 


is hereby invited to go ahead. 
Kids write wonderful letters. 

We were convinced of this after study- 
ing the epistles sent to Jack and Jill, a 
sister publication of ours which cele- 
brates its tenth birthday in November, 
thus arriving at approximately the same 
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VERONA 
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Take your Fall 
with pride? 





argofliex 


shows you the 
picture before you 
take it 





You'll be proud of every picture you take this 
Fall—when you use the Argoflex method. For 
Argoflex shows you the picture the way your 
film sees it. Get it right in your Argoflex view- 
finder and you have a picture you'll treasure. 

Argoflex gives you 12 pictures, 244 x 244 
inches, on standard 620 roll film. Taking lens: 
hard coated, color corrected f: 4.5, geared to 
matching f: 4.5 coated viewing lens. Accurate 
shutter speeds, 1/10 to 1/200. Superb for color. 
See Argoflex now at your favorite camera shop. 


ARGUS, INCORPORATED ° ANN ARBOR, MICH. 





New Argofiex EF with 
flash built in takes sim- 
ple clip-on flash unit for 
perfect synchronization. 





at... 
3, Bt 





You'll get no headless horsewomen when 
you take your pictures with Argoflex, be- 
cause Argoflex always shows you all of 
your picture before you take it. 





lt may look like an uphill fight to the los- 
ing team but your picture will show a level 
field when you use an Argoflex. 


Ameriea’s First Twin-Lens Camera 
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age as most of its subscribers. Jack and 
Jill's letters column, called ‘ North, 
South, East, West,” receives volumi- 
nous correspondence from children all 
over the world. Some of the pint-sized 
letters are misspelled, some are authored 
by small fry with new typewriter tech- 
niques, a few are even dictated to par- 
ents. But sometimes they’re nicer than 
grown-up letters to the editor; they are 
less querulous, more to the point, more 
fun and generally more informative. 

Ten-year-old Almeda Haysst, of 
Maybee, Michigan, writes that she hopes 
school will be over soon because she has 
to play baseball at school and she is in 
the middle of a terrible batting slump. 
Mary Jane Dillard, nine, informs Jack 
and Jill: “It is not always sunny in 
Fla. like people say. It is so cold we have 
ice instead of water in our water jug.” 
Mary Louise Stapleton, 11, of Spo- 
kane, Wash., misses her older brother 
who is in the Army and stationed in a 
place called “Frankfruit, Germany.” 
Spalding Brown is only nine, but he 
already has the headaches of a big in- 
dustrialist. He and a friend have 
formed an auto-manufacturing com- 
pany and he is hard at work on the 
“ Brown-A America” car. It is “an open 
design ...if it rains there is a giant um- 
brella tucked in a back compartment.” 
Anyone who wants to order one can 
do so now; Spalding and partner expect 
to have all their cars built by 1955. 

School, of course, is a problem. Philip 
Hahn, 11, of Bloomington, Kansas, is 
keeping a stiff upper lip although he 
writes: “ In my class at school I am the 
only boy. There has never been another 
boy in my class since I have started to 
school.” And from De Beque, Colo., 
Rhodora Revelle writes: “I live 16 
miles from school. . ..We miss the bus 
sometimes & we chace the bus and 
catch it. We missed it today. We haft 
to go 10 miles to catch the bus.” 

The war put Jack and Jill’s small 
scribes into high gear. The magazine re- 
ceived an eyewitness account from 
Stephanie Carlson, who wasin Hawaii 
on December 7, 1941, and “saw a bomb 
come wizzing down.” Kids wrote in, 
urging each other to higher efforts in 
collecting scrap, buying war stamps, 
saving fat, and cheering up soldiers 
abroad. Ten-year-old George Richard 
McClain sent in a drawing of a subma- 


rine emblazoned with the legend, " Blast 
the Jap!” and a letter which read, jp 
toto: “I have a brother in the Nayy 
but he isn’t married with a baby so he 
hasn’t anything to worry about.” 

Carolyn Anderson’s contribution 
was a letter enclosing a long and harrow- 
ing story called ‘The Escape Form the 
Japs,” whichdealt with the adventuresof 
one “ Miss Simth,” incarcerated in a Jap 
prison camp. Miss Simth had the fore. 
gight to keep “a coping saw blade to 
saw with witch the Japs did not take 
away from her thinking she did not 
know how to use a saw blade.” With 
this she cut her way out, leaving a note 
which read: DEAR JAPS: I DECIDED T0 
ESCAPE AND DID. I WILL BE WAY OFF 
WHEN YOU FIND NOTE. MISS SIMTH. 
Miss Simth did escape, getting away in 
a “bomer” via Australia and the 
Panama Canal, “then to Miami, Flor- 
ida where home was.” Whew! 

Since the war the most eloquent let- 
ters have come from abroad, many of 
them from children who are almost pa- 
thetically grateful to see anything as ex- 
citing as a tattered, third-hand Amer- 
ican magazine. Kim Pyoung Hoon, of 
Seoul, Korea, says simply: “May God 
Bless Jack and Jill!” A Berlin youngster 
was surprised to find that his four 
years of school English enabled him to 
read the letters in ““ Nord, South, East, 
West,” even though in school he“ didn’t 
learn the words of the daily need of.” 
Another child in doubt about the cor- 
rect English word to use was the little 
Norwegian girl who wrote: “ I have been 
skiing together with friends from my girl 
guide troop. One of my friends fell down 
and hurted her (bottom?) behind.” 

Perhaps we like these letters most 
because they make clear to every small 
reader of Jack and Jill that kids are the 
same the world over. No one could 
doubt it when he sees it written plainly 
by a boy in Reykjavik, Iceland: “I 
live in Iceland. There are no polar 
bears or Esquimos. Just plain ordi- 
nary people.” By a bitter seven-year- 
old in Holland: “ My little sister Fika 
is one year old, and I have the mumps.” 
And by a girl in Oslo, Norway: “ There 
are a lot of words in your magazine I 
cannot understand but the letters are 
easy to understand. .. . I think we here 
do not differ very much from the 
children in the U. S. A.” THE END 
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Amazing but true... 
beautiful, completely furnished living rooms . . . home 


. today’s modern trailer coaches have 


comfort that will amaze you. 


Good Ling... 


* TRAILER COACH MANUFACTURERS ASSor 
4p 





meme 
, RE 


Write ...10v can own 
A PROFITABLE TRAILER PARK 


There is an excellent profit op- 

* portunity for a trailer park in your 
community. T.C.M.A. can give 

you valuable facts and guidance 

in starting or improving a park, 

even to valuable free architect’s 

plans and the specific advice of ex- 

perts retained by the Association. 


Asa first step, ask for “‘Planning 
A Profitable Trailer Park,’ con- 
taining pictures, diagrams and cost 
data. Write to Trailer Parks, Dept. 
1110, T.C.M.A., Civic Opera Bldg., 
Chicago 6, Illinois, 


BUY A TRAILER COACH BEARING THE EMBLEM OF T.C.M.A. ... BUILT TO BASIC STANDARDS BY 
MANUFACTURERS WORKING TOGETHER TO GIVE YOU BETTER TRAILER COACHES AND PARKS 
COLUMBIA * CONTINGNTAL © DREXLER * DUO © ELCAR © EMPIRE © GENERAL © GLIDER * HOOSIER RAMBLER * HOWARD © INDIAN 


INGUS-SCHULT « INTERNATIONAL ¢ IRONWOOD « KIT « KOZY COACH © LASALLE © UBERTY * LIGHTHOUSE « LUXOR * MACOMB 
MAIN-LINE ¢ MAJESTIC * MODERN ¢ NATIONAL ¢ OVERLAND ¢ PACEMAKER © PALACE #,PAN AMERICAN ¢ PLATT © PRAIRIE SCHOONER 


At fine trailer parks—approved by T.C.M.A., you'll meet 
nice people like Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Matthews, who prefer 


the trailer coach life. 


What woman wouldn't be thrilled by the convenience of an 
apartment-type kitchen like this . . . with built-in range, 


refrigerator, sink... Plenty of storage space. 


bre [ravel Freedom / 


AT THE SIGN OF THE WINGED WHEEL 


@ For wonderful freedom—marvelous home 
convenience, privacy, AND GREATER ECON- 
OMY, you can’t beat trailer coach life. Al- 
ready, more than a million Americans have 
chosen it... Every day—every week— 
MORE thousands discover the many advan- 
tages of trailer coach living and travel. 


In a modern trailer coach bearing the 
winged wheel emblem .. . built to the stand- 
ards of the Trailer Coach Manufacturers 
Association . you get today’s greatest 
value in year ’round living and travel ac- 
commodations. 


SEE the smart styling of the completely fur- 
nished living rooms; the ultra- mois ern equip- 
ped kitchens with range; refrigerator, sink and 
cabinets; the separate bedrooms that have 
built-in furniture and ample wardrobe space; 


RICHARDSON « ROYCRAFT © SCHULT © SILVER'DOME © SPARTAN AIRCRAFT * SPORTSMAN-COLONIAL © STEWART 
STREAMUTE © SUPERIOR * SUPREME © TERRA CRUISER * TRANSCONTINENTAL © TRAVELITE © TRAVELMASTER © TRAVELO * TROTWOOD 
UNIVERSAL « VAGABOND ¢ VINDALE * WALCO © WHITLEY ¢ ZIMMER * ADAMS © ALL STATES ¢ AMERICAN © CASTLE © CLIPPER 
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toilet and shower facilities are optional. 


FIND OUT for yourself about the quality 
construction, the engineered insulation and 
efficient heating system that make a T.C.M.A. 
approved trailer coach ideal for gracious liv- 
ing, wherever you want to take it—any season! 


Trailer coaches bearing the winged wheel 
emblem of T.C.M.A. are made by the nation’s 
leading manufacturers. Their manufacturing 
knowledge and experience assure you a prod- 
uct that offers everything you need for good 
living, anywhere—or extended travel. 


WRITE today for the free, 72-page official 
book with specifications and details of Amer- 
ica’s finest trailer coaches, Address Dept. 
1110 Trailer Coach Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Civic Opera Building, Chicago 6, IIl. 


RAILER 


Mers. 





Afoot 


in easy-feeling 





ANGE-RIDING cowhand or 

tenderfoot dude, you'll appreci- 
ate such Justin comfort “extras” as 
the streamlined but roomy narrow 
square toe, super-soft cushioned side 
walls, velvet-smooth baseball leather 
lining, springy steel arch, and the 
master touch of famous 69-year-old 
Justin craftsmanship. For foot-wear- 
ing pleasure, get branded Justins 
wherever fine Western wear is sold. 
Write to P. O. Box 548-B for free 
Booklet. 


Justin Shoes 
Fit and feel like the famous 
Justin Boots. Illustrated is the 
Justin AERO Shoe in.smooth 
brown Calf. 


FT. WORTH 
TEXAS 


Justin Boots 


Standard of the West Since 1879 
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Is Bogart a coward? No. Will Robinson get bumped off? Yes. But meanwhile— 


You can’t tell the hero from the villain in to- 


day’s gunman films—they both chase dames 


by AL HINE 


HE GANGSTER MOVIE has been with 
cp as long as the gangster. Almost 
yearly, since the early 30’s when a cer- 
tain amount of public or reform-group 
indignation was pointed at films which 
might be accused of glorifying criminal 
life, studios have made solemn vows to 
wipe gang brutality from their sched- 
ules. And almost yearly, the same fa- 
miliar gunsels romp across movie 
screens. 

If anything, there seems currently to 
be a revival of interest in the gangster 
film, a toughening and an emphasis on 
its sheer amoral brutality. Perhaps this 
is what’s bothering Mr. Humphrey 
Bogart, himself well-known as an ac- 
complished hood and trigger man since 
his stage role in The Petrified Forest. 
Bogey was upset by Canon City, a 
would-be documentary-cum-fictioniza- 
tion of last year’s jail break in Colorado. 
“Some crime pictures should not be 
made,” declared Mr. Bogart. “A pic- 
ture should have either entertainment 
or a moral. This one had neither.” The 


‘second part of his statement is debat- 


able, particularly in terms of box office, 
but our chief shock was to hear Mr. 
Bogart seemingly turn on his meal 
ticket. However, he did add hastily 
that some crime pictures (presumably 
those starring Mr. Bogart) were harm- 
less and desirable. 


SUPERFICIALLY, one is likely to place 
the genesis of the crime movie in the 
early 1930’s, and to give credit for its 
early impetus to a triad consisting of 
Little Caesar, Scarface and Public En- 


emy. The suave big-time gang lord of 
Edward G. Robinson, the sinister do- 
ings of Paul Muni and his henchman 
George Raft, the glimpse of Jimmy Cag- 
ney smashing a half grapefruit into the 
loving kisser of Mae Clarke, are en- 
graved on movie-goers’ memories. 

But the germ of the gangster film was 
caught much earlier. Josef von Stern- 
berg’s Underworld (screen play by Ben 
Hecht) made a star, and a criminal star, 
out of George Bancroft in 1927. And 
long before that, when the movie in- 
dustry itself was a weakly baby, Edwin 
Porter realized that two of its chief ap- 
peals were excitement and violence. 
After The Life of an American Fireman 
he produced the history-making, trend- 
setting The Great Train Robbery. Mr. 
Porter’s early 1900’s effort was not a 
gangster film in the modern or even in 
the 1930 sense of the word. It was, for 
purposes of pigeonholing, a Western, a 
type of movie which appealed to audi- 
ences long before the gangster movie 
saw a screen and which will probably go 
on appealing indefinitely. 

Different as the two forms are now, 
there is no denying that the Western 
was one of two ancestors of the gangster 
movies. Since the other guilty parent is 
literary, the Western may take full 
credit or blame for being the precursor 
on film of everything from Little Caesar 
to The Street with No Name. 

The true Western operates in an at- 
mosphere of gunfire and suspense. In its 
purest form its characters fall into 
pleasing patterns of simple black and 
white. There is little doubt as to who 
are the good guys and who are the bad 
guys, and it’s almost a cinch that the 
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Restful zestful living...with 
cultural accents provided 
by symphony and salon... 
a rising university...model 
Youth Center...a City of 
Beautiful Homes, where 
health and happiness go 
hand in hand. 


For a picture story of Florida at its finest: 
WRITE: DEPT. A 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 
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Make this amazing 


: FREE 





Project your pictures on 
free sample of Radiant's 
new “Million Mirror" 
screen fabric—and see 
/ the remarkable differ- 
ence it makes! 
See how millions of tiny glass mirrors, 
firmly imbedded in the pure white screen 
surface, make your pictures fairly glow 
with life! See what happens when light is 
reflected instead of absorbed! You will 
enjoy clearer, sharper black and whites — 
richer, brighter, more brilliant colors. Here 
is projection as real as life itself! The new 
1949 Radiant Screens have many unusual 
and exclusive features See them at your 
dealer today! 


Write today and get absolutely FREE 
e@ Sample of new Radiant ‘Million Mirror’ 
Screen Fabric... Test it with your own projec- 
tor and see for yourself the remarkable im- 
provement over any Other projection surface. 
e Basic Film Source Directory —your handy 
guide to hundreds of film sources. 


RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1269 §. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, lil. 
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good guys will triumph. Hardly anyone 
would want to be the villain of a West- 
ern, for as many times as he may be 
permitted to cuff the hero about in the 
preiims, in the main bout the hero will 
fix the bad man’s wagon thoroughly and 
usually painfully, before riding off into 
the sunset to kiss his horse. There was 
little high life in the early Western; 
there still is little in the formula West- 
ern which continues to make money for 
Roy Rogers and Gene Autry. A fond- 
ness for what some effete city dwellers 
would term the “good things of ex- 
istence”’ may, in fact, be taken as a 
giveaway to villainy in a character. 
This is not always true, for the hero, 
since he must be a good example to the 
American boy, is usually well scrubbed. 
But he has no interest in vintage wines 
or fancy cooking or fancier women; the 
villain, scraggly as his beard may be, 
often exhibits a fondness for bonded 
Old Malarkey, prissy food and clothing, 
and the delicate attentions of ladies of 
the evening. 

In a real Western, as soon as the list 
of film credits is over and we get a 
glimpse of sage brush and mesquite, we 
should know where our sympathies lie. 
Frequently the hero may be misunder- 
stood by other characters in the movie, 
but never by his audience. The hero- 
ine—at best an unfortunate necessity in 
such movies—may momentarily be 
swayed by the citified slickness of the 
villain, but we, observing that he wears 
both a stickpin and a mustache, are not. 
We can settle back for the piéce de ré- 
sistance of any good Western: the gun 
fight or gun fights, the hand-to-hand 
battle in the saloon, the escape from the 
burning ranch house, and so on. True 
effectiveness of a Western may almost 
be figured on a formula of action versus 
talk. The more action outbalances dia- 
logue, the more perfect the picture. 

In this action, almost always action of 
violence, often of brutality and sadism, 
the Western foreshadows the crime 
movie. For the Western, although it 
never has lost its box-office appeal to 
juveniles, was a victim of increasing 
sophistication for many older movie- 


goers. It gave way, as the industry de- 
veloped, to the love story, the light 
comedy and the historical romance. 
The Western with over-all box-office ap- 
peal— The Covered Wagon, Stagecoach— 
became an exception. Its place had been 
taken by imitations and adaptations of 
Broadway stage fare, by borrowings 
from best-selling novels, by the film 
spectacle. 


NONE OF THESE, except occasionally 
the spectacle, gave audiences quite the 
excitement and violence which West- 
erns encouraged them to crave. And 
yet there was, except in such instances 
as those noted, an audience feeling that 
Westerns were kid stuff. Audiences still 
wanted to hear gunfire, to see violence 
and torture, but they wanted it upon a 
more sophisticated, intellectually justi- 
fiable plane. The gangster movie was at 
least a partial answer. 

For the gangster movie, in a sense, 
was and sometimes still is an urban 
Western. The big audiences for movies, 
the audiences which spelled quick box- 
office returns and financial solidity for 
the producers, were urban audiences. 
In the gangster movie, particularly 
since Prohibition headlines had briefed 
public consciousness on the underworld, 
they could see violence in settings fa- 
miliar enough to give them a frisson of 
identification. In the Western, identifi- 
cation was there—usually with the 
hero—but it was wishful and not too 
easy; the kid from the tenement or the 
businessman building a small paunch 
had to stretch a little to put himself into 
the saddle with six feet of lean, tem- 
pered-bronze cow hand. It was a lot 
easier to settle into the seat of a bullet- 
proof black limousine with a chopper 
softly nestled in the crook of the arm. 

The gangster film in something like 
its present form saw the light in that 
late-20’s-early-30’s period when “ hard- 
boiled” had become a part of American 
speech and when the connotation of the 
phrase was as likely to be complimen- 
tary as derogatory. These early gang- 
ster films (and most gangster films since 
then, due to the rather unrealistic sur- 


A push in the puss was peachy Mae Clarke’s reward from Cagney. 
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WHAT DO Y 





1. Florida’s climate permits “summer” 

sports and recreation all year ‘round. 
hat is the annual average 

temperature for the State? 


a. 70.9 b. 59.6 ¢.65.0 dd. 78.2 





2. How many varieties of fish are found 
in Florida’s rivers, lakes, coastal and 
off-shore waters? 


a. 600 b. 100 c. 200 d. 400 





3. What tribe of Indians, famous 

for its unique and colorful costumes, 

lives in Florida? 
a. Cherokee 
b. Iroquois 


c. Seminole 
d. Shawnee 





4. With the Atlantic on one side and 
the Gulf of Mexico on the other, 
Florida has the longest salt water coast 
line of any state. How long is it? 


a. 700 miles 
b. 1,400 miles 


c. 900 miles 
d. 1,200 miles 








KNOW 
ABOUT #*LORIDA 7 


Here is a little quiz about Florida. Just for fun, see how many 
you can answer correctly. Count 10 for each correct one. A score 
of 80 indicates you know your Florida, but 60 or 70 is excellent. 
You'll find the answers below coupon at bottom of page. 





5. If you live in your own home in 
Florida, how much of its valuatica is 
exempt from municipal and county 
taxes, except for special benefits? 


a. $5,000 b. $1,000 c. $2,500 d. $500 





6. How many freight cars were needed 
last season to handle Florida’s winter 
production of fruits and vegetables? 


a. 15,347 b, 24,602 c. 67,981 d. 111,756 





7. Most Florida vacations include 
sightseeing trips. How many miles of 
paved highways are provided so you can 
comfortably see ALL of Florida? 


a. 3,000 =b. 5,500. 9,000 = d. 7,200 





8. Florida’s income from citrus during 
the 1946-47 season was approximately 
$147 million. What was its 1947 income 
from manufacturing? 


a. $100 million c. $520 million 
b. $270 million d. $780 million 


Of course, the best way to really know Florida is to come down for a vacation this 
winter. Get the feel of Florida sunshine. Stretch out on the warm sands. Rest! Relax! 
Catch a sailfish or a big bass...Swim in the bluest water you ever saw. Play golf. Enjoy 
thrilling spectator events. Dance under a tropical moon. Visit famous gardens, springs, 
unusual attractions and historic landmarks. See ALL of Florida! 

You can make your Florida holiday as de luxe or as economical as you like. Florida 
offers its recreation and accommodations in all price ranges. 


LOOK TWICE AT FLORIDA...A winter vacation in Florida is just a sunshiny sample 
of the real Florida. Climate-wise and otherwise -industry will find many plus factors 
for profitable operation. Acres of opportunities await experienced farmers. And 

















ANSWERS: 


Florida is the stimulating answer for those who seek a new, happier way of life. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


State of Florida, 662 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Please send me new, free, 48-page, full-color booklet: 
“Florida, The Sunshine State.” 
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Scarface Muni and pal Raft aided film switch from Wild West to Wicked East, 


veillance of the Hays and now the 
Johnston office) followed the Western 
formula of punishing vice (however far- 
fetchedly) at their finales; but the 
gangster-film villain and the gangster- 
film hero were much more equivocal 
characters than their Western counter- 
parts. This must be laid partly to that 
flattering connotation of “ hard-boiled” 
of which we have spoken. The gangster 
in real life was loudly held to be a pub- 
lic menace; but there was still a sneak- 
ing admiration for him as a really tough 
guy, a Nietzschean character who knew 
what he wanted and took it and the hell 
with the weak who might stand in his 
way. It was a feeling that “ Of course Al 
Capone is bad, but you must admit the 
guy must be some organizer.” Kiki 
Roberts, the girl friend of the late 
““Legs”’ Diamond, could make a hand- 
some weekly stipend exhibiting some of 
her talents to morbidly curious bur- 
lesque audiences after her protector had 
absorbed a dose of lead sufficient even 
unto his great powers of recuperation. 


PopuLaR FICTION also must be con- 
sidered as a factor in the increasing ac- 
ceptance of the hard-boiled. The novel 
in the hands of Faulkner and Heming- 
way and in particular the detectivestory 
in the hands of Hammett had grown 
tougher not only in vocabulary but in 
physical action. Freud had brought to 
it, perhaps not an acceptance, but at 
least a recognition of sadism. An unedu- 
cated hood in The Glass Key (which saw 
two screen versions), after slugging the 
hero, mispronouncingly displayed his 
erudition by accusing him of being a 
“masochrist.” Not only were some of 
the tougher gang and detective novels 
adapted directly to the screen; their 
mood and influence made them felt in 
independently written screen plays. The 
so-called “ gangster cycle” was begun 
by the Brothers Warner in the early 
30’s. It has never really stopped since. 

Vice was punished in these first gang- 
ster films and continues to be punished 
but the punishment grows less and less 
convincing. One reason is that all too 


often in the film the criminal seems to 
be having a much more exciting life 
than the virtuous people who should ap- 
peal to the audience. Even in those 
movies where he is a fugitive and (by 
directorial definition) miserable, there 
is usually more vitality about him than 
about the non-sinners. And in a great 
many movies, the early rewards of 
gangsterdom are glittering and pleasant 
enough almost to justify a sticky end 


from a .45 bullet or the hot seat. Gang- ° 


sters seldom win the girl, but they fre- 
quently have enough other girls, cars, 
tailored suits and penthouses to make 
the average filmgoer uncomfortably en- 
vious. This glamorizing may or may not 
lead to increased crime or to juvenile 
delinquency. 

Much hoopla, of course, is expended 
by the movie companies to imply that 
crime movies, as now produced, are 
really potent anticriminal propaganda. 
In Kiss of Death, one of the better crime 
movies of the recent past, thete is real 
audience sympathy for Victor Mature 
as an ex-criminal trying to go straight 
and help the police. The almost impos- 
sible miracle of making attractive the 
guy who previously would have been 
castigated on celluloid as a stoolie 
comes off. But the sheer sadism of much 
of the rest of the movie may overbal- 
ance this moral lift. Richard Widmark, 
who here established himself as the per- 
fect criminal type, acts like a case his- 
tory out of Krafft-Ebing. His chortling 
destruction of an invalid old woman by 
pushing her wheel chair down a flight of 
stairs makes Jimmy Cagney’s grape- 
fruit in his tootsie’s face seem like an 
adolescent caress. 

Mr. Widmark’s current starrer, The 
Street With No Name, starts off with 
some brave intentions of being a doc- 
umentary about juvenile delinguency. 
Perhaps fortunately for entertainment 
it soon works into a familiar gang-movie 
pattern; and aside from the customary 
obeisance to an unhappy end for the 
criminals, it has no more moral or up- 
lift implications than an Irish all-out 
boxing match. After some 20 years of 
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underworld movies, the audience is so-. 
phisticated enough to realize that the 
punishment of vice is a convention of 
the censoring Offices rather than an ac- 
cutate reflection of life, just as it as- 
sumes that the wages of other sins in 
other movies—adultery, embezzlement, 
political corruption—may not be quite 
go expensive as they are painted on the 
screen. 

More significant than the tendency 
of plots to be amoral is the lack of dif- 
ferentiation between hero and villain 
that we spoke of before. One of the first 
indications of this came a few years ago 
when Dick Powell, hitherto associated 
with rather sticky romantic leads, be- 
came a tungsten-tough character in 
Murder, My Sweet and Cornered. True, 
Mr. Powell was on the side of righteous- 
ness in these films, but a peculiar de- 
velopment, once more reflecting the 
novel, was coming into crime movies. In 
speech and in the technique with which 
he approached his crime fighting, Hero 
Powell was almost indistinguishable 
from the villain. This same tendency 
has been reflected in Mr. Bogart, who 
now is as likely to be playing a tough 
private eye as a tough mobster. For ex- 
ample, the recent Key Largo finds him 
on the side of the angels, battling Ed- 
ward G. Robinson, who is still a hood. 


ALLTHIS 1s FAR, far from the Western 
origin of the crime movie. No longer can 
the audience be entirely sure who are 
the good guys and who the bad. The 
good guys simply aren’t as unrelievedly 
and identifiably good as they used to 
be. They can fight as dirty, gouge as 
deeply, practice betrayal as light- 
heartedly as the crummiest thug. They 
drink whisky and chase women and of- 
ten go for days without shaving. Crooks 
no longer have a corner on brutality or 
even on sadism. In Brute Force, to cite 
one not-too-happy instance, the prison- 
ers in jail are almost to a man saintly 
and goodhearted, while their legal 


warders, again almost to a man, have 
most of the personality perversions in 
the Comte de Sade’s book. 

At its worst, this tendency could be 
dangerous to the future of the crime 
movie. It is probably the tendency Mr. 
Bogart deplored. Its danger lies in the 
opening it gives for shocked censor- 
ship—of which the movies have enough 
as it is. Mr. Bogart is justified in sound- 
ing some note of warning against such 
crime movies as glorify sadism for its 
own sake, which try to make up for an 
unintelligent story line by piling up 
physical shocks until the audience is 
too numb to be impressed by anything 
but more and more brutal depictions. 

But at its best the tendency has much 
to be said for it. One hopeful sign al- 
ready on its way to screens is Enter- 
prise’s adaptation of Tucker's People, 
the Ira Wolfert novel, which probably 
will be movie-named The Numbers 
Racket, starring John Garfield. Here is a 


chance to do something which will have . 


the sordid accuracy of a reportorial dis- 
section of the urban underworld and its 
connection with the urban upper- 
world. The glimpses we have had of the 
film show brutality and shock, but they 
are drawn from life and are not manu- 
factured frissons in the Grand Guignol 
tradition which mark less thoughtful 
crime movies. If The Numbers Racket 
comes off, it may make applicable to 
the crime movie what John Hampson, 
an English critic, said of the amoral un- 
derworld novel: 

“We have been given a little 
deeper insight into human nature, 
which has guarded its veiled mys- 
teries so long and so faithfully. 
Today we begin to examine our 
motive, try to explore our failings; 
to be conscious of the contradict- 
ions in our own nature, and, in the 
words of Henry James, ‘so armed 
you are not really helpless, not 
without resource, even before mys- 


teries abysmal.’ ”’ THE END 


The miracle of Mature: he takes the sting out of a stoolie’s kiss of death. 








Have that GUMMER-TAN 
look-all year ‘round ! 


G-E Sunlamp tans like the sun 


Now you can have that 
look” everyone admires, all year-round— 
not just during your vacation—if you're 
the type who tans under the summer sun! 


A General Electric Sunlamp gives the 
same tanning effect as the sun itself— 


plus Vitamin D. 
Costs only $8.50! A handy, one-piece 


unit that’s easy to use wherever you wish. 
Fits any ordinary AC lamp socket. Many 
inexpensive holders and standards avail- 
able. Use as directed on the package. 
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Tree-Ripe, Luscious 
Fruits And Delicacies 
From The Sunny 
Groves Of Florida 
Guaranteed To Arrive 
In Perfect Condition 












































GIFT NO. 11—$10.00, Approx. 54 Ibs. A handwoven, 
gaily-colored, imported wicker hamper of 
assorted Oranges, Grapefruit, Tangerines, Kum- 
quats, and Persian Limes, 
boxed for safe delivery. A very 
popular gift! 





GIFT NO. 35—$6.50. Same _ 
as No. 11, except t7 7G (4 
size and weighgj a 


af 


GIFT NO. 15 — $15.00 


Approx. 90 Ibs. Large box of 
mixed Oranges, Grapefruit, 
Tangerines, Kumquats, Per- 
sian Limes, a large Sugar Loaf 
Pineapple, also a hand-made 
colored Jug of Florida Honey, 
a Crock of Florida Fruit Jam, 
a Jar each of Guava Jelly, Pine- 
apple-Cherry Jam, Tropical 
Fruit Conserve, Orange Mar- 
malade, Grapefruit Marmalade 
and 1 Ib. bag of Paper Shell 
Pecans. 







Orders should be in our hands by December 5th for 


( pee , oa / 
yo N» guaranteed Christmas delivery. Unless immediate ship- 
i, == ment is specified, delivery will be made for Christmas. 


ALL ITEMS DESCRIBED MAY BE BOUGHT SEPARATELY 


TL ug A bob bh, MIAMI, FLORIDA. 


GIFT NO. 7 — $10.00 _ aw.) 


Approx. 54 Ibs. A beautiful basket gai fh Ae i . 
filled with Oranges, Grapefruit, \ 
Tangerines, Kumquats, and Persian 
Limes, a hand-made colored Jug of 
Florida Honey, a Jar each of Guava 
Jelly, Tropical Fruit Conserve, and 
box of COBBS famous chocolate- 
coated Coconut Patties, 



















GIFT NO. 2 — $6.00 


Approx. 27 Ibs. A tasteful basket 
containing mixed Oranges, 
Grapefruit, Tangerines, Kum- 
quats, Limes, a Jar each of 
} Guava Jelly, Tropical Fruit Con- 
serve, Pineapple-Cherry Jam — 
a typically tropical delight. 


CHRISTMAS GIVING MADE EASY — ORDER TODAY 


Write COBBS, Box 4-E2, Little River, Florida. Enclose check or money 


order and list of names to whom you wish gift packages sent. Please specify whether 
immediate or Christmas delivery is desired. 
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PoncedeLeon discovered the real Fountain 
of Youth” in the tropical fruits of Florida! 


.Mr.Ponce Says: “HERE'S SOMETHING 
REALLY DIFFERENT IN GIFTS...” 


. YEAROUND 
bb + ROPICLUB 


@ From all parts of America, year after year, comes 
praise for COBBS Gift Boxes. 

“Fruit arrived in perfect condition. Thank you.” 
“You certainly live up to your good name.” 
“Thanks for a delightful box of Florida Sunshine.” 


“A wonderful surprise. It really brightened up 
our Christmas.” 


“Fruit far superior to what we can buy here.” 





GIFT NO. 31 — $3.50 


A 2 tb. COBBS Tropical Fruit 
Cake, aged in Brandy, baked full of 
Sun-ripened Crystallized Tropical 
Fruits, with Nut Meats and other 
delightful flavoring. Truly a mouth- 
watering delicacy. In attractive 
Metal Container. 
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a. G3 WE POWER PACKAGE 


THE 
BETIMANN ARCHIVE 


De Forest’s war books are models of eyewitness 


reporting, but they regularly go out of print 


by HILARY H. LYONS 


_ I asked a literate friend if 
she had ever heard of John William 
DeForest. ‘A Civil War general, wasn’t 
he? Oh, I was thinking of Forrest; you 
said De Forest.” 

Although three books by him have 
been published since 1939 and each has 
been favorably —even enthusiastically — 
reviewed, it is probable that not many 
Americans know the name. Actually, 
there is a link between De Forest and 
the Civil War. He was a Union captain, 
and the three books brought out since 
1939 all deal with the Civil War or its 
immediate aftermath. One of the three 
was a new edition of a novel first printed 
in 1867. The other two were not pub- 
lished at all during De Forest’s long 
life; nobody wanted them. 

Just now there is a special timeliness 
about De Forest’s major works. As 
heralded by the success 
of Norman Mailer’s The 
Naked and the Dead and 
Irwin Shaw’s The Young 
Lions, a new crop of war 
books is about to be har- 
vested. War and military 
occupation absorbed De 
Forest; he observed them 
a3 a combat soldier—with 
coolness but compassion, 
with detachment but with 
an eye that searched for 
the small, revealing detail. 
He believed in the right- 
hess of the cause he fought 
for, but he exposed a sham, 
military or political, when- 
ever he saw one. He was 
fascinated by the phenom- 


Sans slacks and cigarettes, Civil War women worked in U.S. Arsenal. 











enon of cowardice and came close to 
explanations that psychiatrists would write 

approve. He observed and set down to Dept. 1 
what war does to human beings, com- SIMPLICITY 


batants and civilians. He kept his emo- Port Washington, Wisconsin 


tions, even his pity, in check. He was America’s First Family of Garden Tractors and Implements 


OUTDOOR GARDEN CHORES! 
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incapable of the maudlin. Beginning 
war novelists will be hard put to find a 
sounder instructor. Contemporary read- 
ers can use De Forest as an accurate 
gauge of realistic war writing. 


THIS GOOD, NEGLECTED WRITER Was 
born in what is now Seymour, Conn., 
in 1826. His father, a successful mer- 
chant-manufacturer, died when De 
Forest was 13. He was to have gone to 
Yale (where, by the way, his manu- 
scripts have been preserved) but ill 
health cut short his education. He went 
abroad—to Syria, to visit a brother 
who ran a school in Beirut, and to 
Florence and Paris. He had been dab- 
bling at writing for some 
time, and in 1856 brought 
out his first book of travel, 
Oriental Acquaintance. Two 
years later there was a 
companion travel book, 
European Acquaintance. 
Meanwhile he had married 
the daughter of a Yale lec- 
turer, who was herself a 
classical scholar, and had 
settled himself to writing 
fiction. 

By 1859 he had pub- 
lished two novels— Witch- 
ing Times and Seacliff— 
and his gifts as a writer 

7 Continued on Page 29) 


The WAC as imagined in Lincoln’s day. 
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folder about Douglasland. 
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City. Zone State 


DOUGLAS CLIMATE cLUB ; 


515 Tenth Street Douglas, Arizona 
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EXICO 


This is your way to go... 


A few brief, pleasant hours in a Only American provides DC-6 service to Mexico—300-mile- 
luxurious American Airlines DC-6 an-hour speed, complete air conditioning, pressurized cabin, 
Flagship, and you’re South of the **at home” comfort! There’s “The Aztec” from New York and 
Border—tested and “‘rarin’ to go” the East Coast...““The Toltec” from Chicago and the Midwest 


for a gay holiday! No matter in 
what form you seek your fun, 
you'll find it in sunny Mexico. 
There’s added attraction in 
Mexico, too, in the happy fact that your dollar goes farther 
down there, at the present favorable rate of exchange! The 
free, ““unpegged” peso allows the visiting Americano to get 
values that haven't been seen since the mid-thirties. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


... and “The Mayan” from Los 
Angeles and the West Coast— 
plus a new, connecting DC-6 ser- 
vice from San Francisco. For reser- 
vations and information about 
Flagship services everywhere, see 
your travel agent or phone your 
local American Airlines office. 
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23 (Continued from Page 27) 
had been recognized by Amherst College 
inthesbape of an honorary M.A. Hedi- 
vided the prewar years mainly between 
the university set in New Haven and 
the aristocratic.“ Southron”’ society of 
Gharleston, where he was living when 
the Confederate guns were turned 
Fort Sumter. A Union man for 
aihis Southern friendships, he promptly 
returned to Connecticut and began his 
training at a camp in Hartford. 








FROM A VOLUNTEER'S ADVENTURES 
nerd 
« pro ee | 
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John William De Forest. 





Before De Forest was rediscovered, 
it used to be said that no important 
American writer had taken part in the 
Civil War. Mark Twhin, Henry James, 
Herman Melville—none of them saw 
fighting. Whitman worked in Army 
hospitals, but he was not a soldier. Ex- 
cept for De Forest, we should have no 
combatant’s account, by a trained and 
talented writer, of what remains the 
most terrible war in our history. 

By 1862, when he first got into action, 
De Forest, until then a writing man, a 
former invalid and something of a dilet- 
tante, was 36 yearsold. But until theend 
of 1864, when he was discharged “ with 
what then seemed a totally ruined con- 
stitution,” he took part in a series of 
campaigns from the Gulf Coast to the 
Shenandoah Valley. Even his discharge 
did not end his connection with the 
Army. He was recommissioned a cap- 
tain in the Veteran Reserve Corps and 
stationed in Washington. In 1866 he was 
assigned to the Freedmen’s Bureau, the 
chief agency of the Reconstruction, and 
sent to Greenville, S.C. He did not leave 
Federal service until January, 1868— 
almost seven years after joining up. 


THEY WERE PAINFUL, often anguished 
years; but De Forest, who let little 
of the pain show through his Stoic 
style, put them to good use, for himself 
and us. His best novel and his two best 
works of nonfiction were inspired “by 
the war. The novel, Miss Ravenel’s 
Conversion From Secession to Loyalty, 
‘ame out, after numerous delays, in 
1867. The two nonfiction books—A 
Volunteer’s Adventures and A Union 
Officer in the Reconstruction — were 
made available, respectively, in 1946 
and midsummer of the present year. The 















Yale University Press published both. 

Miss Ravenel’ s Conversion sold no bet- 
ter in 1939 than in 1868 and is again 
“out of print” —meaning that neither 
the publisher nor the ordinary book 
shops have copies on hand. No one can 
blame the reviewers; on the novel's re- 
appearance at least one of them said he 
preferred it to Gone With the Wind and 
all of them had kind words for it. Per- 
haps if Miss Ravenel were a little more 
like Scarlett O’Hara, her conversion 
might have attracted more attention. 

Except for being torn between two 
men, Miss Ravenel is no Scarlett. She is 
all too respectable and faints dead away 
when she learns that her husband, the 
dashirg Colonel Carter, has been un- 
faithful to her. Carter, the Virginian in 
the Union Army, is presumably the nov- 
el’s villain. By slowly, involuntarily but 
surely revealing his weaknesses, he 
causes the pert but virtuous Miss 
Ravenel to lose her romantic fancies 
about things Southern and to switch 
her regard to the North and a young 
Union captain. : 

But Colonel Carter is not only the 
most interesting person in the book; 
he is one of the most fascinating figures 
in any American novel of the last cen- 
tury. Beside him, Rhett Butler is card- 
board. Among other things, Carter is 
the only convincing Regular Army offi- 
cer in the whole range of national fic- 
tion. De Forest, obviously, had seen a 
number of Colonel Carters—completely 
devoted to military duty but otherwise 
not too responsible, wonderfully brave 
in action but baffled and indecisive ‘in 
civilian situations, mature as an officer 
but childlike as a human being. 

Not all Army officers, naturally, are 
Colonel Carters. But some are, and it is 
astonishing that only De Forest has 
done a really good portrait of the type: 
“Whenever the Colonel. walked the deck 
[the scene is a troopship headed for the 
Gulf of Mexico] or in the hold where the 
men were quartered, there was a hush, a 
rising to the feet, a quiet standirg out of 
the way, and a touching of forepieces. To 
his officers, Carter was distant and au- 
thoritative, although formally courteous... . 

“** My God, sir! I ought not to be obliged 
to speak to the enlisted men at all,’ he ob- 
served apologetically to the captain of the 
transport. ‘A Colonel in the old army was 
a little deity, a Grand Lama, who never 
opened his mouth except on the greatest 
occasions. But my officers, you see, don’t 
know their business. I am as badly off as 
you would be if your mates, sailors and 
firemen were all farmers. I must attend to 
things myself.” : 

Veterans of World Wars I and II will 
appreciate that; also the authority of 
the two long chapters which deal with a 


Deep South battle and its aftermath in 


a field hospital. Those war scenes have 
not been surpassed by an American war 
novelist since—not even by Hemingway 
or William March. : 
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There’s a HORN dealer near you. 
Write us... we'll tell you where. 


A PRODUCT OF RICE-STIX 


MANUFACTURERS + ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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SCHOOL 


AND CAMP DIRECTORY 


Home Study 





ik SPANISH 


SPEAK 


FRENCH * GERMAN « ITALIAN 
Famous Cortina Method Makes it EASY 


BIG OPPORTUNITIES await Americans who speak 
SPANISH. Learn as a child learns—*‘by listening’’ to these 


new CORTINA re- 
Se, 


cordings. The COR- 


TINAPHONE MET- 
» HOD, famous for 65 
J years, teaches you to 
; speak SPANISH as 
a NATIVE speaks! 
Right+at home, re- 

im laxed and at ease. Listen to this Record! 

Count Cortina Sent On 5 Days’ Approval 
Write today for our amazing free 
book. State if veteran; also lan- 

guage you are interested in. 

CORTINA ACADEMY FREE 


Dept. 5211, 105 W. 40th St. 
New York 186, 4. Y. BOOK 





Fine and Applied Arts 
CHICAGO DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 


ACADEMY ay titcehcsen ceaeeme 
of 


FINE ARTS 








Ilustration * Drawing » Painting. 
Day, Eve., Sat. and Sun. Classes. 
Write for free Catalog 
18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


OLDEST PROFESSIONAL ART SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


COMMERCIAL ART + PHOTOGRAPHY 
ADVERTISING AND WINDOW DISPLAY 
LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS SECURED G.1. APPROVED 
116 SO. MICHIGAN BLVD., DEPT. H-11 CHICAGO 3 


Special Schools 
The Woods Schools 


For Exceptional Children . 
° Little Folks 
Camp with Tutoring 


Mollie Woods Hare, Principal, Box 165. Langhorne, Pa. 








THE 








Three Separate Schools 
° Boys 





Secretarial and Business 


Can You Succeed 
in the Fascinating 


Travel Field? 


STEP INTO A NEW WORLD 
OF GLAMOROUS OPPORTUNITY 


Today more Americans are “ going 
before in history. As a result—t 





laces”’ than ever 

hotel and in- 
stitutional field is surging ahead to new pros- 
perity. Successful Lewis graduates “making good” 
everywhere in luxurious hotels, fashionable resorts, 
smart restaurants and clubs. 


Did you ever sit in a hotel lobby, look at the beauti- 
ful surroundings and say to yourself, “I certainly 
would enjoy beimg an executive here?” Or at some 
magnificent banquet or gay dance have you envied the 
hotel's hostess as she went about her happy duties? 


Perhaps you're convinced it would take years to 
“work up” to such an executive position. Or, be- 
cause you are “over 40"—you may believe you're 
too old to start. Neither is true! 


Mrs. C.F. Shiners Becomes Hostess-Housekeeper 

of Resort Hotel Though Without Hotel Experience. 

*When I enrolled for Lewis Training, I was 

2 working in a mill, My very first job after 
com aleting my Lewis Course was as Host- 

lousekeeper at this luxurious Club and 

— The position offers everything | had 

hoped for—and more. I know, too, that I 

e 4 » can look forward to an even brighter fu- 

ture. All thanks to Lewis Training.” 


We CERTIFY to Your Employer You 
Will “Make Good’’ When Placed 


Most succeseful Lewis Graduates key absolutely nothi 
about hotel work when they enrolled. Many were 
mature years or had only a grade school education. Under 
os ate fied Employees Plan we place you and 
TIFY YOU WILL “MAK oop" WHEN 
PLAC ED. Mail the coupon TODAY for FREE Book. 


[ Course approved for Veterans’ training 
[i LEWIS WOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
W-698, Washing 


me. 33 Sa] 


—s me the F aE — “Your Big Opportunity,” 1 
| without obligation. I wish to know how to qualify | 
for a well-paid position. 








Name. 
| Address 


City Zone State 
( ) Check here if eligible under G.I. Bill of Ri hts. 
L - one 


Boys’ Schools 
, EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan-- 
Each Student a Class 


For those with educational prob- 
lems-—successf ul coll repara’ 


Ly (4) instill c contdunee. N 

NEEDS © 'D, BUT HE WHO NEEDS US NEEDS 

us BADLY. Write E. R. Knight, Ph.D., Headmaster. 
Faculty 12; enrollment 30; 42 years’ experience. 


OXFORD ACADEMY picsstntvitic, n. 3. 


STAUNTON 











MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


Distinguished academic record. Success- 
-_, proveres | boys 4 I * Fully ac- 
it 





o 
curriculum. - Trorough itary training 


* 
* 
* develops 
* 
* 


reliance, 
ROTC et sy me Phighest rating. In- 
tramural athletics. Varsity teams excel. 
Superior health record. Separate Junior 
School. Visitors welcome. Catalogue: 


Sup’t., Bex Y11, Staunton, 





Georgia Military Academy 

8 Miles from Atlanta. Mild climate. Winter and Summer 

School. one School—Junior College—Separate Junior 

School—Senior R.O.T.C.—Aviation. Accredited. Excel- 

lent Athletic Facilities. Moderate rates. Write for catalog to 
Col. W. O. Brewster, Pres., College Park, Ga. 


Fishburne Military School 


College preparatory school, emphasizing academic ex- 
cellence. 68th session. All sports, eae P ram. Indi- 
vidual guidance. War Department ROT — gov- 
cr rating. Write for catalog and viewboo 


Col. Morgan H. Hudgins, Box B-8, Waynesboro, Virginia 
Laboratory Technique 
> \ABORATORY TECHNICIAN 


SEALABORATORY SPECIALIST; complete 
course. Big demand from hospitals, 











tory work, including Medicaland Dental X- Ray, 
Apwrerss | by American College of 

al Technologists 

Free Placement Bureau 

Free Catalog— Accredited for “veteran” training 


cHicaco COLLEGE OF LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
Dept. G, 431 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 


HOLIDAY 


Binders... 


IND your HOLIDAYs 
so that when you're 
HOLIDAY bound you'll 
have a ready refer- 
ence in your library. In 
response to many re- 
quests, we now have 
red imitation leather 
binders which will hold 
six issues (one volume 
of HOLIDAY). They are 
stamped with HOLIDAY 
in gold letters on front 
and backbone. Binders 
are offered at cost,$2.50 
each, postage prepaid. 


ere. 5, 








Order from 


HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 


Public Ledger Building 
PHILADELPHIA& PENNSYLVANIA 
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There are stretches of Miss Rav- 
enel’s Conversion in which De Forest 
seems tired or bored or both. William 
Dean Howells, the critic and novelist 
who was De Forest’s most enthusiastic 
contemporary, admitted he had a “sort 
of disdainful honesty to the effects of 
art.”” Except when writing of men in 
action, De Forest» was too restrained; 
it was apparently difficult for him to 
engage his emotions. He could have 
done with a better sense of theater. 
He is capable of a quiet pathos where 
love is concerned, but he is simply not 
romantic. 

Howells, indeed, thought that De 
Forest's failure was mainly explained by 
his unromantic attitude. Women, How- 
ells said, were the principal novel read- 
ers and they demanded writers ‘more 
responsive to the claims and appeals of 
the feminine oversoul.”” What they got 
were swooning, simpering tales by Au- 
gusta Evans Wilson and E. P. Roe. 
De Forest, Howells concluded, should 
not have had so much “inexorable ve- 
racity” or allowed himself “a certain 
scornful bluntness in dealing with the 
disguises with which women’s natures 
reveal themselves.” 


THE FAULTS THAT MABRED his novels 
do not matter in those two superb pieces 
of reportage, A Volunteer’s Adventures 
and A Union Officer in the Reconstruc- 
lion. Here he is dealing, in the first 
person, with events that had moved 
his mind and his heart. Here his gift for 
character can be exercised without the 
need for building a plot. Here he is not 
trying to please a genteel audience, only 
to tell—as honestly, as dispassionately 
as possible— what had happened to him 
and other human beings in the storm of 
war and the wreckage of peace. His 
strong sense of irony is not out of place; 
he can balance it with a pity that is en- 
tirely masculine. 

“It is wonderful,” he observes in the 
Adventures, “how profane an army is. 
Officers who are members of the church, 
officers who would not even play a game 
of cards, have learned to rip out oaths. . . . 
The habit results partly from ennui and 


vacuity of mind. ‘He knew not what tp 
say, and so he swore,’ is Byron's ey. 
planation. Furthermore, we are all ip. 
ritable through hardship, and passionate 
through habits of domination coupled 
with imperfect obedience.” 

A Union Officer in the Reconstruction 
is an even better book than A Volyp. 
teer’s Adventures. It is a vivid book in 
which De Forest’s honesty and human. 
ity shine like beacons. There is wit, too, 
in the midst of a sympathy both for the 
defeated whites and the troubled freed. 
men. Only with “ the low-down people,” 
as the poor whites were called in the 
Carolina country, was De Forest impa- 
tient. They apparently offended his love 
of honesty. But not until Erskine Cald- 
well came along were there to be more 
memorable descriptions of the way 
“the low-down people” felt and lived. 

Reading A Union Officer, one won- 
ders if out of the occupation of Italy, 
Germany, Austria or Japan there will 
come a piece of reportage to match De 
Forest’s neglected book. It is a model 
of the kind of book we ought to be get- 
ting now, but are not. To study De 
Forest’s approach—an approach that 
combines a spare style with a feeling 
heart, an unsentimental eye and an in- 
corruptible mind—might profit young 
writers who in the 1940’s had experi- 
ences similar to his in the 1860's. 

The chances, at this date, are against 
a De Forest vogue. He may, however, 
have a better chance at fame now than 
during his lifetime, particularly if, as 
Howells claimed, De Forest was the 
victim of a revenge wreaked by indig- 
nant women readers. American women 
have changed quite a bit since the 
1860's. They no longer insist on senti- 
mentality or resent writers who try to 
treat them realistically. Except for the 
two books published by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press they will, unfortunately, 
have a hard time finding anything De 
Forest wrote. 

But there are still the secondhand 
shops dealing in out-of-print books. 
There are rewards in leaving the main 
highways, in books as well as travel. 

THE END 


The Confederate soldier goes to war — and returns. 
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PAINTINGS BY WILLIAM L, SHEPPARD, COURTESY THE ron 
FEDERATE MUSEUM, FROM ALBUM OF AMERICAN HISTOR 
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Ler the golden color of Ancient Botte Gin guide 


you to the world’s cooling-est Collins or dry-est Martini. 


Distilled from American Grain, 90 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corp., N. Y. 
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HOLT A) 


AYS BILL VANDIVERT, who took the Up- 
land Game Birds pictures (page 34): 
“One sad noon a year or so ago, after a 
particularly good lunch, I was incautious 
enough to be carried away by the possi- 
bility of phptographing game birds in 
color. I was a young man when this hap- 
pened and I look back on the moment 
with a feeling of horror. Four months and 
5000 exposures later, I had evolved a phi- 
losophy of game-bird photography: don’t 
do it more than you have to toearn a liv- 
ing—even a bare living. Use a gun in- 
stead. It makes a nice big bang instead of 
a little click. And another thing, you 
don’t have to caption a dead bird—you 
can eat it.” 

He finds it difficult to say which birds 
were hardest to shoot— photographically, 
that is. The pheasants who were tied by 
the leg with 16-pound-test nylon fishline 
sailed away undaunted. However, “ about 
the sixteenth we tried was a gentleman 
who was inordinately vain and quite well 
dressed. He kept on posing even after we 
returned him to the breeding cages, where 
a crowd of girl pheasants immediately 


Bird-haunted Vandivert says never again 


bY-LINES 


tried to bring him back to a more mun- 
dane and reasonable approach to life.” 
The quails developed a feeling of inse- 
curity and virtual hysteria when ap- 
proached by Mr. Vandivert’s six feet five 
inches and 250 pounds (“sort of like a 
20-story building a block square looming 
over a one-story shack in the center of a 
vacant lot’’). The. grouse had received tel- 
egraphic word of the approach of hunters 
and flushed far ahead of them and the 
dogs. Besides, they were completely 
antipublicity-minded. ‘Finally one 
morning we ran into what must have 
been the remnants of an all-night grouse 
smoker. The birds were a bit groggy and 
we made the most of our chance.” 

As a Life photographer, previous to his 
Houmay assignment, Mr. Vandivert went 
into Czechoslovakia with the Hungarian 
troops after the partition of the country; 
into Albania when the Italians marched 
in there; covered the war in England from 
the evacuation of children from London 
through the Battle of Britain; followed 
the Gandhi fast in Burma in 1943; flew 
into Jap-held Burma to bring out 20 
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wounded Wingate raiders; made a trip 
into Chinese Turkestan (Sinkiang) ; cov- 
ered Stilwell’s advance into Burma and 
the Hump command, and the Battle of 
the Bulge in Germany. 

None of these assignments, insists Mr. 
Vandivert, lad half the devastating ef- 
fect on him that the bird job had. ‘That 
one,” he says, “ was followed by six weeks 
of extreme melancholia when I considered 
a full psychoanalysis—until. I realized 


A gun makes a nice big bang instead of a little click. 











that in order to afford it I would have to 
spend my life photographing madly five 
days a week—and perhaps even game 
birds again. There was a period of restless 
nights and I consulted a dream book or 
two, but found no mention of birds and 
beady-eyed things whizzing at and 
through me in the confines of my room.” 
He has, happily, completely recovered at 
this writing. He is now one of the co 
owners of Magnum Photos, Inc. 








































































Peyton plays it safe 


REEN PEYTON (San Antonio, page 108) 

landed in San Antonio via Virginia 
(where he was born) and New York 
(where he was an editor of Fortune) 
when he became head of Time’s Texas 
news bureau at the outbreak of World 
War II. “I intended to get some ex- 
perience there and then talk myself into 
a post as war correspondent,” he says. 
“Instead, through the artful wiles of a 
Houston procurement officer, I found 
myself in the Navy.” 

Since the war he has settled in San An- 
tonio as ‘‘a journalist without portfolio.” 
He declares, ‘I like it as a place to 
write. The climate agrees with me (I’m 
allergic to snow). I can forget about 
the weather for months at a time and 
just concentrate on being somewhat 
inspired. I’m planning to do a big novel 
about the war in the Pacific—some- 
thing on a slightly grander scale than 
Tolstoi’s War and Peace. Meanwhile I’m 
working on a historical novel about 
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Mexico, just for practice.”’ He has al- 
ready written six books, including San 
Antonio—City in the Sun and For God 
and Tezas. His latest is America’s 
Heartland: The Southwest, a cultural sur- 
vey made under a fellowship grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. The San An- 
tonio book won the $1000 award of the 
Texas Institute of Letters for the best 
book about Texas in 1946. “It may not 
be quite as much of a distinction as a 
Pulitzer Prize, but it’s worth twice as 
much money,” he points out. 

Another reason he likes Texas is that 
he thinks it might be a safe place for his 
family in World War III. “It is the only 
militarily defensible place in North Amer- 
ica in an atomic war. However, the safest 
place on earth in wartime is the Navy. 
I’m probably the only veteran alive who 
doesn’t gripe about the fellows who got 
out of military service to feather their 
nests on the home front. I wish there were 
more of them. Entirely too many 
able-bodied men—including myself—sat 
around the Pacific polishing their gold 
braid and getting in the enlisted men’s 
way.” Lieutenant (j. g.) Peyton served 
with a fighter squadron aboard a car- 
rier at Tarawa, Kwajalein and Eniwetok 
and on the staff of Vice-Admiral Kinkaid. 

He has resigned his Naval Reserve com- 
mission and applied for one in the Ma- 
rines. “It’s less crowded,” says Mr. Pey- 
ton, who suffers (except in Texas) from 
fits of claustrophobia. 








Hunter Hanson gets his bird 


LMER HANSON, assistant to Hotmay 

Editor Ted Patrick, and a long-time 
connoisseur of fine food, took a proprie- 
tary interest in Game-Bird Cooking (page 
44). ““What, no greener pie?” he asked. 
Greeners, he tells us, are a species of pi- 
geon found in India where he hunted 
and ate them somewhere between Chabua 
and Ledo during the war. “ They’re faster 
than pheasants, and more fun to hunt,” 





he recalls. “Pheasant hunting in India 
is made too easy. There were always in- 
numerable Indian coolies to drive the 
birds into your lap—hardly sporting. Be- 
sides, the only time I like a bird in my 
lap is when it slips off the table at the 
Chateaubriand.” 

Mr. Hanson was born in Philadelphia, 
where his father was publisher of a string 
of papers. He spent his school vacations 
from 14 on as compositor, sports writer 


and ad salesman. He was graduated from. 


Yale and was a junior executive of Young 
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and Rubicam when he joined the Army 
Air Forces, as a private, in 1942. He spent 
18 months of his service in the China- 
Burma-India theater and was discharged 
in 1945 as a captain. The next year he 
joined Houipay as assistant to the ed- 
itor, now keeps tabs on Hoxipay policy. 

Mr. Hanson is an admirer of Siamese 
cats, an inveterate tennis player and a 
gin rummy-ist of no small prowess—al- 
though in his India days he took some 
shellackings from experts on USO tours 
like Joe E. Brown and Bill Gargan. 
To his stable of hobbies he is now 
adding flying under the supervision of a 
Ho ipay associate editor, Loring Dowst. 
















































PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
credited. From left 
to right and top to bottom. 
Picture Position—T-Top; M-Middle; 
B-Bottom; L-Left; C-Center; R-Right 
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Score one for color that glows like a pheasant in 
flight! Check another for glove-suede finish, soft as 
a setter’s coat. Add some unmistakable Dobbs touches. 
Such as that vari-colored tuft perched on the wide felt 
band ... and the whole sporting style of this lively hat. 
That’s the Dobbs Gamebird! Here, in Pheasant Green. 
At your Dobbs dealer, in all your favorite colors. $15. 











Look of youth! For years off your brow, wear 
your Dobbs Gamebird Pork Pie style. The lines 
are young-looking, the hazel-mix color, good- 
looking. You can’t miss! $12.50 and $15.00. 


Other Dobbs Hats $8.50 to $40.00 


DOBBS HATS, NEW YORK’S LEADING HATTER, PARK AVENUE AT 53RD STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


Avaiiable at the finer stores 
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FIVE BIRDS, FROM THE WILD TURKEY WHICH SUPPLIED PROVENDER 


TO THE PILGRIMS TO THE JOHNNY-COME-LATELY PHEASANT, ARE THE PRINCIPAL 


TARGETS 


I. THE UNBROKEN LAND, the virgin forest and 
the plains of Colonial America, the “daily 
bread” of the settler often was the wildlife 
which ran or swam or flew. The difference be- 
tween hunger and plenty lay in trapping guile 
or hunting skill, for the snare and the gun 
preceded the plow and the seed. 

Today, when the first frosts tint the hard- 
woods, warning the inaebenide of impending 
snows, crisping the country grass and dulling 
the tidelands with the monotonous gray reach 
of approaching winter, the old memories awake. 
The hereditary pattern, alloyed only by time 
and civilized change, repeats. Nearly twelve 


million men—and women too—turn restless 


under the hunter’s moon and buy gunning li- 
censes. Social conversations fill with gun oils, 
shot patterns and dogs, and the sound of in- 
visible wings hovers over the bridge tables. 
Upland game birds form the hard core of 
America’s sport shooting —the pheasant, quail, 
grouse, woodcock, dove, prairie chicken, wild 
turkey. Keeping such game afield is primarily 
the responsibility of state governments, assisted 
by local conservation groups. and Federal 
Since 1938 the Federal Govern- 
has collected 


tax funds. 


ment, for instance, nearly 


$47,000,000 from taxes on guns, shells and 
cartridges, more than $30,000,000 of which 


has been apportioned to individual states for 


~ 


FOR AN ARMY OF AMERICAN HUNTERS 


conservation work. Although much of this 
money has been devoted to the propagation of 
waterfowl, as well as upland-bird manage 
ment, when the ordinary man whistles up his 
setter, pointer or springer and takes to the 
hinterland, nine times out out of ten he has 
some upland bird in mind. The most numerous 
of such birds and the most hunted by the com- 
mon-man gunner are the ring-necked pheasant 
and bobwhite quail. The most mysterious is 
the woodcock. The bird most closely identified 
with our historic past, the Pilgrims’ bird, is 
the wild turkey. And, undoubtedly, the hard- 
est to hunt and hit is that thunderbolt of © 
the wood and brushland, the ruffed grouse — 


t 


Text by PHILIP BOYER, Jr.; Phetegraphs by WILLIAM VANDIVERT 
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A cock pheasant, wild, proud and alert, poses in his bright plumage. Color serves as camouflage as well as mating appeal. 


The most popular game bird of the northern U.S. is a feathered | 


Chinese immigrant who has been a citizen less than seventy years 


N 1881 TWENTY-EIGHT CHINESE IMMIGRANTS 
I arrived on the West Coast of the United 
States. As far as sporting America is concerned, 
they had an impact on the country in general 
somewhat comparable to that of other Chinese 
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immigrants who built railroads, mined gold, 
started laundries and built Chinatowns. These 
twenty-eight immigrants were birds—ring- 
necked pheasants. They came because Judge 
Owen N. Denny, then U. S. Consul General in 
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Shanghai, loved to eat pheasant. There were 
no such pheasants in the United States, and he 
was going to miss them when he returned home. 
Judge Denny had an idea. The climate of 
Shanghai wasn’t too much different from ‘hat 
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of his native homestead in Oregon’s Willamette 
Valley. Why not ship a few ringnecks home 
and see how they made out? The experiment 
was worth trying. 

It was so well worth trying that by 1892, 
when the first hunting season on ringnecks 
was declared, more than 50,000 of these hand- 
some birds were shot in Oregon on opening 
day. Today the pheasant is the most popular 
of all the upland game birds found in the 
northern regions of the United States, the 


only imported bird (with the possible excep- 
tion of the Hungarian partridge) to establish 
himself on a major scale. Gunners bagged 
more than 8,000,000 of them last year. 

There are many reasons for the pheasant’s 
Phenomenal success. He is a tough, smart, 


f 
The hen pheasant wears an old-look garb, much drabber than her mate’s. Shy as she is, she will attack in defense of her brood. 


hardy bird who can stand some extremes of 
temperature. He can subsist on a greater vari- 
ety of foodstuffs than any other upland game 
bird. He can go without eating for as long as 
four weeks.- The pheasant’s favorite diet is 
grain, and he thrives and multiplies in culti- 
vated farm land. He is a fast runner and a pow- 
erful flier. He is able to travel comparatively 
great distances between his normal feeding 
area and his protective cover, unlike quail and 
grouse, who must have feeding area and cover 
adjacent to survive. In addition, he is the 
easiest upland game bird to raise in captivity. 

The bird has qualities which endear him to 
the journeyman hunter. He is usually found in 
open country, and, because of his slow take-off 
(compared to quail or grouse), he is not hard to 
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hit. He can be found within a few miles of the 
most densely populated sections. Most im- 
portant of all, the pheasant is very good to eat. 

Like many another game bird, the pheas- 
ant is generally on the decrease throughout 
the United States. Since World War II, the 
number of gunners has risen by 50 per cent. 
Modern farming machines have eliminated 
much of the pheasant’s natural protective cover 
and destroyed his nests, while efficient harvest- 
ing methods have deprived him of the waste corn 
and other grains which are his favorite food. 
In many parts of the country the pheasant 
has suffered, along with other crops, from 
poor land use. 

Extensive restocking is only a partial solu- 
tion to the problem. Last year with the 
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st 


Hunting the pheasant: Wise hunters work 
the edges, drive hedgerow between fields, 


Doc, an alert pointer, freezes in an open 
field. When birds flush, the hunter is ready. 


Doc explores woody cover favored by pheas- 
ants who have learned to avoid open fields. 


Doc retrieves bird. Hunters without dogs 
may wound pheasants, lose them in brush. 
* - s 
Beit hy) at 
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Standing corn makes good pheasant cover. Birds very 
often run ahead of hunter and dog before flushing. 


Doc strikes scent at edge of a patch and hunters sepa- 
rate, one to each side, to make sure one will get a shot. 


Hunter hits cock bird dead center with his first barrel 
at forty yards. Feathers fly as the shot pellets strike. 


The proud hunter displays his bag of two cock pheas- : 
ants. In most Eastern states day’s limit is two birds. 


assistance of 4-H Clubs and sportsmen’s organ. 
izations, New York State raised and released 
more than 200,000 pheasants. Yet the pheasant 
take in the state was not nearly sufficient to 
satisfy the demands of the hunters. It costs New * 
York about two dollars to raise and release 
an adult ringneck, as against the few centg 
provided for propagation from each hunter's 
license fee. As long as this disparity exists New 
York, like most other Northern states, hs a 
gone about as far as it can in restocking. 7 


Autumn Sport 


There is another good argument against in- & 
discriminate restocking. There is a definite limit ~ 
to the number of pheasants which a given 
range can support. ; s 

There are still sufficient pheasants in the 7 
United States to provide hunting for a large 
number of sportsmen during the foreseeable 
future. But their numbers will probably con- 7 
tinue to decrease until some way is found to ~ 
make it worth while for the average landowner 
to raise them in conjunction with his other 
crops. A number of states are currently spon- 
soring programs designed to achieve this aim, 

Meanwhile, when November cauterizes the — 
fields with frost, hangs the red- warning signs 
of winter on the trees and turns the shocked 
corn brittle, hunters like Martjn Trostle, Frank 


Retter and George Waller of Pennsylvania hit” 


the road. These three hunters gun the rolling 
land of Lancaster County. With minor vari- 
ations in technique they might be working ter- 
rain across the country from Maine to Oregon, 
their dogs ranging before them. Trostle, Reu- 
ter and Waller happen to prefer pointers and 
setters. Many a gunner, however, will give 
them an argument for the springer spaniel, 
cockers, Labradors, beagles and even German 
shepherds; and there are plain mongrel sagas 
that belong in the books. 

The Pennsylvania trio have gunned pheas- 
ants for two decades, lugging long-barreled 
twelve-gauge guns using high-speed leads, with 
No. 7% shot in the right barrel, No. 6 in the 
left. They know that birds can be killed with 
anything from the tiny .410 up, but in Lan- 
caster County, birds flush a long way from the 
gun and the punch is needed to avoid crippling. 

Opening day and through the early season, 
when birds usually are less wary, the three 
Pennsylvanians cruise the cornfields. They 
work about twenty yards apart, and hunt right ~ 
up to the edges. The ringneck is a running fool 
and often sprints right to the end of a field be- 
fore rising. In midseason, however, when the 
modern gunning armies have been at work for 
some time, these hunters work hedgerows, 
briar, swamps and woods, especially in wet 
weather when the birds are more likely to be 
in deep cover. 

Their hunting luck varies. Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, isn’t exactly the Dakotas, where 
a few years ago pheasants were so thick that 
people had to design special windshield wipers 
to keep them from spattering cars. But the 
birds are there, the descendants of Judge Den- 
ny’s immigrants, just as they are in maly 





other spots across the continent, and the 


sport’s the same. THE END 





Made at 1/5000 of a second, these are first stroboscopic photos of a rising 
pheasant afield. Here the bird is caught at the initial moment of his flight. 


The full glory of the male bird’s plumage is caught at the completion of 
the initial wing stroke as the bird begins to tower, its tail plumes elongated. 
* 


Flight pinions flexed and tail plumes fanned in fright, the startled cock 
pheasant begins the surging downstroke which, will make him airborne. 


This unusual picture, not a part of the stroboscopic series, shows the 


cock in full flight. Kicked up by one gunner, quarry hurtles past another. 
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New York City’s ‘*21” is a favorite spot for connoisseurs of game-bird cooking, largely because of Chef Yves “Louis” Ploneis’ recipes. 


Came Kid Cooking 


It takes special technique, but the results are a gourmet’s dream 


HE HOUSEWIFE WHO BELIEVES that an up- 
land game bird is just a chicken with fancy 
feathers can ruin an otherwise successful hunt- 
ing trip. Cooking game birds is as much of an 
art as bagging them; bringing out their deli- 
cate “gamy” flavor is a task that long has 
challenged both amateur and _ professional 
cooks. In 1796, plain mutton-chop-and-kidney- 
pie British chefs were attempting this esoteric 
toast-pheasant recipe: “ Pick and draw a brace 
of pheafants, and finge them, lard one with 
bacon but not the other, fpit them, roaft them 
’ fine, and paper them all over the breaft; when 
they are juft done, flour and bafte them with a 
© little nice butter, and let them have a fine 
| froth; then take them up, and pour good gravy 
| inthe difh, and bread-fauce in boats or bafons.” 
' Today one of the best places to eat game 
birds—if you can afford it—is Jack and Char- 
lie’s “21” restaurant in New York, where chef 
Yves “ Louis” Ploneis has evolved hundreds of 
different game-bird recipes. Three of his most 
Successful efforts are printed here. 
Although the ordinary kitchen is a long way 
) ftom looking anything like the shining estab- 
Tishment at “21,” Chef Ploneis believes that 
any housewife who doesn’t get panicky over a 
dish which is a little more complicated than 
>) Meat balls can triumph with any of his game- 
ind recipes. The main danger, Ploneis warns, 


big is Pheasant Souvaroff as Chef Ploneis does 
: Me » Says you can do it too. It’s just a ques- 
Mem of a properly dressed bird, plenty of fat, 

ty of heat, plenty prompt dinner. guests. 


is in ruining the birds before they ever get in- 
doors. This is up to the hunter, who should 
make every effort to keep the birds cool. 
Drawing the birds and removing their crops 
can be done at once or just before cooking; 
there are two schools of thought on this sub- 
ject, both assertive and both probably correct. 
After drawing, the birds should be shaken and 
the neck and abdomen wiped clean with a 
damp cloth. Hang them in a cool spot, in their 
feathers, which can be sprinkled with pepper 
to keep off flies. How long they should be 
hung depends on the weather. Pheasants can 
hang ten days in frosty weather, much less in a 
warm spell. Never, never skin a game bird 
and never scald it. Pluck it dry and then cut 
out the oil sacsin the tail. Washing in salt water 
and vinegar can save a slightly tainted bird. 
The battle can be lost in the kitchen too. 
Here, says Louis Ploneis, the key words are: 
plenty of fat and plenty of heat. You can scarcely 
put too much fat on a game bird; lard it gen- 
erously while cooking. It is also a good idea to 
alert the diners just before the meal is served. 
Game birds should be eaten sizzling hot. 


Pheasant Souvaroff 


Make a stuffing of 1 cup cooked wild rice, 
goose livers and 2 heads diced truffles, well 
seasoned. Insert this stuffing in the bird. 

Cover both breasts of the bird with a thin 
slice of bacon. 

Put some butter in a flat pan and cook the 
bird over a hot fire until it is golden brown. 
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When well browned, place bird in a casserole; 
add to it: . 
1 Ounce Good Port Wine 
4 Cup Finely Chopped Truffles 
V4 Clove Juniper 
Put cover on casserole and seal it with deugh. 
Put in a 350°-375° F. oven and cook for 
forty minutes. Cover should not be removed 
until ready to serve. 


Alexandra Quail 
1 Bobwhile Quail 4 Quarters Heart of Artichoke 


Butter 2 Cock Kidneys 
Sliced Truffles 4 Ounces Madeira Wine 


Melt one tablespoon fresh ‘butter in a cas- 
serole. Add quail, and cook it until golden 
brown over a quick fire. Then cover casserole 
and cook for 12 minutes over a slow fire. Remove 
quail, add one tablespoon fresh butter, and the 
artichoke, truffles, and cock kidneys. Cook for 
5 minutes, and add wine. Put quail back in 
casserole and simmer for 2 or 3 minutes. Serve. 


Roast Woodcock 


1 Woodcock 1 Thick Slice Bread 
1 Slice Salt Pork Pdté de Foie Gras 
Butter 


Cover breast of woodcock with salt pork, 
place bird in a pan with some butter, and 
brown it over a hot fire. When well browned, 
place bird in hot oven and cook for about 7 
minutes. While bird is cooking, toast bread 
and spread palé-on it. When bird is ready to 
serve place it on toast. THE END 
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- The woodcock is the most elusive, least understood upland game bird in 
North America. He loves privacy and does most of his traveling and feed- 
ing by night. A shore bird by ancestry, the Gulf states are his winter home, 


and he breeds as far north as Canada. Once threatened with extinction 
by market hunters who killed him by the tens of thousands, the species 
has increased in recent years through protection by Federal legislation. 


be Hnerccean Woodeok 


Mr. Mystery in feathers keeps night-club hours; 


his life remains a puzzle even to naturalists 


HE AMERICAN WOODCOCK is a small, long- 

billed recluse with more aliases than a con- 
fidence man and as many odd habits as he has 
names. Originally a shore bird, the woodcock 
now lives in swamps end woodland. He is the 
only upland game bird who keeps night-club 
hours; he does most of his traveling and feed- 
ing between sundown and dawn. The wood- 
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cock is known variously as the timberdoodle, 
snipe, owl snipe, Labrador twister, hill par- 
tridge, little whistler, bogsucker, hokum pake, 
big-headed snipe, mud snipe, blind snipe, 
whistling snipe, and pewee. But, so great is his 
capacity for privacy, naturalists know less 
about him than about any other American 
game bird. He is Mr. Mystery in feathers. 
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It takes considerable precocity and special 
equipment to maintain such a reputation. The 
woodcock has both. Chicks learn to “freeze” 
and thus remain unseen against a woodland 
background just as soon as they leave the 
nest. They can swim when they are only one 
day old, fly at the age of two weeks and attail 
their full growth in a month. 
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Like the probing holes, woodcock 
droppings, resembling patches of fresh 
whitewash, prove birds are in vicinity. 


» The flexible hinge on the upper mandible of a 
woodcock’s bill permits him to probe in the soft 
earth for worms, grasp and extract them firmly. 


They have voracious appetites and can eat more 
than their weight in twenty-four hours. Searching for 
worms, woodcocks leave telltale holes in the ground. 
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The woodcock is a master at hiding, learns to 
use his protective coloration as soon as he leaves 
nest. When an enemy approaches, he “freezes.” 


As many hunters know, the woodcock even 
owns a highly special type of scent which is of- 
fensive to most bird dogs. Many an otherwise 
able pointer, setter or spaniel refuses to retrieve 
or even to hunt him. As if this were not enough 
to drive a gunner daffy, Nature gave the 
timberdoodle eyes in the back of his head. Set 
well back, behind the bird’s ears, they give the 
woodcock a wide field of vision even when he 
probes for the earthworms which comprise nine 
tenths of his year-round diet. For his handi- 
hess as an eater of worms (the woodcock can 
consume more than his weight in worms every 
twenty-four hours) the bird can thank his bill, 
one of the most remarkable forms of special 
equipment in nature. The woodcock’s bill is a 
combination of probe and forceps with a flexi- 
ble, hinged tip on the upper mandible. To lo- 
cate worms and extract them from the ground 
the bird plunges this sensitive appendage into 
the soft earth, manipulates the hinged tip when 


A woodcock can see in almost all directions, even 
with his bill deep in the ground hunting worms. His 
eyes are conveniently back on his head, behind ears. 


itencounters a worm, and withdraws. Mr. Mys- 
tery is a precise feeder, and all worms must be 
in the proper position for swallowing. If he gets 
a wiggler, he will straighten it out neatly and 
firmly with his foot. 


Midnight Fliers 


During the daylight hours, the woodcock 
spends most of his time in thick cover. He will 
flush only when his enemy is right upon 
him, and then he gets up in an erratic flight 
which may vary in speed from five to thirty- 
six miles an hour. The variant will usually be 
enough to help him avoid bird shot. 

The woodcock is a migrant. He doubtless. 
considers pheasant, quail, grouse and wild tur- 
key dull fellows because their year-round range 
seldom exceeds a few square miles. The wood- 
cock travels. He starts moving south in late 
August and September to winter in Southern 
Louisiana and the Gulf states. Early in March 
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When frightened, the woodcock’s 
thickly feathered tail shoots straight 
up just before he leaves the ground. 


he comes north and reaches his breeding and 
nesting grounds in the North Central and East- 
ern United States, Southern Canada and Nova 
Scotia, around the middle of April. 

The timberdoodle moves by night. It is this 
nocturnal preference that makes his migratory 
patterns such a blank to the naturalists. The 
scientists don’t know what makes him move, 
what routes he travels, whether he goes solo or 
in flocks or how he behaves on the road. As a 
matter of fact, students of the bird don’t know 
how long the woodcock lives, because he refuses 
to stay alive or breed in captivity. They 
lack knowledge concerning the relation of the 
various mortality factors which affect him. 
They don’t even know whether he is monoga- 
mous or polygamous. 

The scientific Sherlocks of the woodland do 
know that the male woodcock has a method of 
courtship all his own which he puts into opera- 
tion during his northward migration. In court- 
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Hunting the woodcock: Dr. Logan J. Bennett and 
party wait in thick cover while dog, Pat, locates bird. 


The bird frozen just a few feet before his nose, Pat 
stands firm while his master moves to flush it. 


Doctor Bennett shouts a warning to his group as 
the woodvock is flushed ahead of setter Pat’s point. 


After shot, Pat retrieves bird even though wood- 
cock’s highly individual scent repels some dogs. 


ing, the bird acts like a combination of trouba- 
dour and test pilot. 

He selects a ‘singing ground,” an area rang- 
ing from a few square yards to several acres, 
and reasonably clear of heavy vegetation. 
As the sun goes down he moves out of the 
brush, preens his feathers, and takes off in a 
series of ever-widening circles. He makes a whis- 
tling noise with his feathers and sings a song 
which has been described as “an ecstatic, liquid 


gushing sound.” He climbs to a height of 300 — 


feet and then descends in a series of zigzagging 
swoops. Once back on the ground he emits a 
succession of notes, best described as “ peent, 
peent, peent, peent... .”’ The blend of aerobat- 
ics and song thus overwhelms the female 
woodcock and she will probably join him. 
Whether she does or not, however, he will con- 
tinue his flights, another fact which gives stu- 
dents of the bird some concern. 

The female woodcock is slightiy larger than 
her mate (the male averages about six ounces) 
but is otherwise indistinguishable.” She is a 
good mother to the four hardy chicks -she 
hatches during her single, annual nesting. She 
is also an ingenious one. 

Madame Mystery has been observed flying 
away from danger holding a chick suspended 
between her legs, a feat sometimes discredited 
by those who claim that the whole proceeding 
is accidental and that the chick is caught there 
as Madame tightens her leg muscles during a 
quick take-off. 


Woes of an Early Settler 


The woodcock became a popular game bird 
in this country about the end of the 18th Cen- 
tury when firearms had improved enough to 
give the normal hunter a reasonable chance of 
hitting the thing he aimed at. Of course, the 
Indians used the bird for food, and it was the 
early Colonial settlers who named the wood- 
cock after the European variety, which re- 
sembled the bird closely even though it was 
a third again larger than the American bird. 

Woodcock were hunted on a year-round 
basis and withstood the pressure of incredible 
slaughter until the middle of the last century. 
About 1850 their population began to decline. 
Although some states tried to save them by 
protective legislation, the market hunters and 
the game hogs were moving them nearer to ex- 
tinction. In 1899 a series of freezing storms took 
place during the fall migration period which 
made it impossible for the birds to feed, and 
experts were freely predicting their passage from 
the American scene. This prophecy failed to 
materialize. P 

In 1918, Congress passed the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act which transferred the protec- 
tion of the birds from individual states to the 
Federal Government. 

The annual open season on woodcock was 
curtailed, bag limits were reduced, and spring 
and summer shooting eliminated completely. 
Woodcock hunting for market purposes was 
abolished. The Act still protects the birds. 
During the winter of 1939-40, for instance, 
after another severe freeze had killed thou- 
sands of woodcock, the Government cut the 
shooting season from four to two weeks. So 


well has the bird responded to this protection — 


that the Government plans to extend the hunt- 
ing period this year, and the expanded regu- 
lations will be public by the time this is read. 

Among the most prominent students of the 
American woodcock is Dr. Logan J. Bennett of 
the U. & Fish and Wildlife Service. Bennett 
succeeded in trapping woodcock at State Col- 
lege in Pennsylvania while head of the wildlife 


research unit in that location. He found that —— 


this Central Pennsylvania area lay directly in 


“the path of woudcock migration, discovered 


that a considerable number of birds was nest- 
ing in the region and that, in the spring, many 
male birds established singing grounds there. 

Bennett and his associates rigged a trap 
designed to ensnare Mr. Mystery by an 
appeal to the bird’s strong sexual instinct. 
It was a jump trap, and in its center Ben- 
nett placed a stuffed female woodcock on 
a stick. As soon as the enraptured male 
bird made contact with the phony enchantress, 
usually at the end of a courting flight, the trap 
snapped shut. The stuffed female continued to 
prove very attractive to male birds despite the 
fact that it speedily lost its glass eyes and sleek 
look, and*Bennett ultimately caught, banded 
and released more than forty woodcock. 

In justice to the rest of the woodcock popu- 
lation throughout the country this trapping 
method does not seem to work in other por- 
tions of the United States, suggesting that 
only woodcock that go to Penn State are 
suckers for stuffed females. 

Bennett’s efforts to census local and-migrat- 
ing birds have been most useful. He has proved, 
among other things, that the birds haunt 
places other than alder swamps and marshy 
land. Bennett (largely through the efforts of a 
highly accomplished setter named Pat, who 
doesn’t care how the timberdoodle smells) 
found the birds numerous on hillsides and 
often in abandoned pastures covered with 
short grass where there were crab-apple 
trees, hawthorn and panicled dogwood. This 
type of vegetation, now found in many parts of 
the country as the result of large-scale hard- 
wood lumbering, provides good cover and the 
soil frequently abounds with earthworms. 


Acquitting the Moon 


Bennett’s studies also undermine the once 
commonly held theory that the woodcock 
needed moonlight for migratory flights. He 
often has found birds in cover where there were 
none the night before, and with no moon in the 
sky at all. He reasoned that Mr. Mystery had 
simply moved during changes of weather or 
when lack of moisture made the ground too 
hard for probing. 

In spite of a paucity of real information upon 
which to base bird-management methods, Ben- 
nett feels that the woodcock will remain rea- 
sonably abundant as long as the U. S. Govern- 
ment stands ready to guard him against crisis, 
and as long as there is sufficient second-grow(h 
cover within his flight ranges. Meanwhile, 
upland-bird gunners may continue to find (if 
luck?) that Mr. Mystery is not only an elusive, 
sporting target but a game delicacy worthy of 
the most discriminating palate. THE END 





The Ruffed Grouse, sitting here so calmly on a log, can burst into instant, explosive, twisting flight if danger threatens. 
Because of their startling take-off and erratic course in flight, grouse are the most difficult of all upland game birds to shoot. 


CYfe Siifud Grouse 


He has a jet take-off, with more flying tricks than a stunt pilot 


Ne THROUGH A HUNTER’S EYES the ruffed 
/ gfouse is over one pound of thunderstorm on 
high-speed wings, a feathered illusion that ex- 
plodes through brush and woodland so fast 
_ trees look like dark pickets on a forest 
fice, 

Of all the upland game birds on the 
North American continent it is the toughest to 
hunt and hit, largely because the miniature roll- 


ing roar of its initial rise packs a high “startle” 
quality, and also because the bird can make a 
split-second change of direction as nimbly as 
a politician. It is the delight and despair of a 
comparatively small cult of gunners who call it 
the ‘king of game birds.’’ Members of this cult 
consider quail, turkey, pheasant and woodcock 
nice birds merely because, as game, they take 
the shooting pressure off the grouse. 
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One of them is Arthur Currier, gentle, modest 
owner of a grocery store in Cincinnatus, N. Y., 
who has hunted grouse with better-than-average 
results for the last forty-five years. One morn- 
ing last fall Currier took a friend out for his first 
try at grouse. Five birds in succession ‘boiled 
out” noisily just ahead of them, disappearing 
almost instantly into the woods. As each one 
flushed the tyro brought his gun to his shoulder 
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Art Currier (left) has been a true grouse enthusiast for 45 years, talks grouse in back room when not out shooting. 


and then tucked it back under his arm without 
pulling the trigger. 

“What's the matter with you?” Cwrier fi- 
nally demanded. “ Why didn’t you fire?” 

His companion replied, in awe, ‘ You mean 
tosay I was supposed to shoot at those things?” 

The back room of Currier’s store, filled with 
his valuable collection of antique firearms and 
other sporting trophies, is nominally his office. 
More often it serves as a year-round rendezvous 
for people who want to talk about grouse. Dur- 
ing the annual open season this room has been 
a headquarters for grouse hunters from various 
sections of New York and neighboring states 
since Currier bought the place thirty years ago. 
Each of these friends hopes that Currier will be 
able to go out with him the next day because 
Currier is a great grouse hunter with an en- 
cyclopedic knowledge about local covers. The 
chances are good that he will go hunting, be- 
cause he rarely misses a day during the season. 
While he is shooting, the store is left in the 
hands of his wife, who by now is thoroughly re- 
signed to her role as a “ grouse widow.” 

Before he goes shooting, Currier, like other 
good grouse hunters, figures out the grand 
strategy for the day. He considers the time of 
year, the winds and the temperature, all of 
which determine where birds may be feeding 
and where they may seclude themselves to stay 
snug and warm. He considers the humidity be- 
cause it can determine how well bird scent holds 
the ground or the air so his dog may find game. 
He then makes a general hunting plan to take 
in the greatest number of promising covers 
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without working the same ground twice, and to 
wind up near the starting point where he left 
his car. 

As soon as he is in the woods, Currier looks 
for freshly used drumming logs. These are the 
woodland spots where male grouse beat the 
air into thunder with their wings to challenge 
other birds to combat or to summon the fe- 
males during mating season. 


Wilderness Detective 


Currier also looks for dusting spots where 
grouse use the good earth, especially in the 
summer, to keep down skin parasites and also 
to aid feather growth. He looks for droppings, 
and any other clues to the presence of birds. 

He continuously repeats to himself, as he 
walks along, ““ Where would I be right now if I 
was a pa’tridge?” and makes a series of devia- 


Currier and friends pause in hunting for a 
midday bite on the steps of Art’s grocery store. 
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tions from his general line to investigate fallen 
treetops, stone walls, old cemeteries, abandoned 
apple orchards, wood roads and other likely 
spots. He is apt to say, as he makes one of thes 
excursions, ““ My conscience wouldn’t have felt 
right if I’d passed up that one.” 

When confronted with evergreens or otber 
patches of thick cover, Currier wriggles through 
them, hoping that if he flushes a bird it will fly 
within gunshot of the “ partners” he has posted 
on “points” in the open near by. 

He uses this particular technique to provide 
shooting for an old friend who is subject to 
heart attacks and whose doctor forbids him to 
take strenuous exercise. The pair take their car 
as close as they can to a stand of hemlocks; 
Currier puts his friend on a point, well out from 
the woods, and then drives birds toward him. 
The invalid seldom misses. 

A modification of this method is used in 
hunting thickly wooded creek bottoms. Cut- 
rier and his dog drive-along the stream, with his 
companions on either bank about forty yards 
ahead of him. In thick cover, or approaching it, 
he stops now and then, often causing a nervous 
bird to flush. In the early fall, when grouse are 
still bunched together, Currier usually looks for 
them on relatively open hillsides next to old 
apple orchards, or in clumps of briers or suma¢ 
near sunny places along the banks of a creek. 

Later in the autumn the birds enter the 
“crazy flight” period. This is the time when the 
grouse families, raised during the current yes! 
break up and the individual birds go off on the! 
own. The strain of this period, according 
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‘pird students and possibly Sigmund Freud 
himself, causes the birds to fly in about as 

illy a fashion as it is possible for birds to fly. 
"Grouse zoom into telephone poles, dive through 
‘plate-glass windows and even attempt to fly 


" through tree trunks, ostensibly impelled by the 


srvous strain of leaving a family group and 
friendly terrain for the new and lonely life of an 
‘adult. Before bird students got as smart as they 


» are today and before psychology became a 


‘common word, the antics of grouse during the 


A esol period were blamed on certain 


moon phases. When the period is over, how- 


ever, the weather is generally colder and the 


_ birds need protection. Currier then hunts them 
in the evergreens that frequently are adjacent 
to such hardwoods as beech and oak. The den- 
sity of evergreen foliage provides a windbreak, 
3 grouse like to roost in it. Oddly enough, 
the birds also stave off excessively hot weather 
Nin the evergreens, for the same type of foliage 
tholds moisture and the cool damp of the woods. 
The first thing Currier does after making his 


) initial kill is examine the crop of the bird to see 


4 hat it has been eating. He may find, depend- 


ling upon the season of the year, birch-leaf buds, 


Sedge seeds and leaves, dogwood fruits, hazel- 

t buds, hawthorn fruits, beechnuts, wild 
awberries, wild-apple buds and fruit pulp, 
wintergreen, hornbeam and other foods. Cur- 
mer then makes his way to the covers which 


~ supply the dominant food. 


Hints for Hunters 


From the time he enters the woods until he 
leaves them, Currier carries his gun so as to be 
able to shoot at an instant’s warning. 

On three separate occasions Currier has been 
shot in the woods by overeager gunners, and 
he still carries some lead pellets in his scalp 
from one of these accidents. Today he refuses 
to hunt with anyone who is careless with a gun 
or who ignores common shooting courtesies. 
He wants his companion to break or empty his 
gun going down a steep hill, fording a stream, 
crossing a fence or whenever the footing is 
insecure. The gun should be kept on “safe” 

vuntil a grouse actually flushes, and Currier 
thinks it is best never to shoot at a flying bird 


knows the covers around Cincinnatus so well 
that he could probably kill just as s many birds if 
he hunted alone. 

He has been developing his strain of setters 
for the last twenty years, breeding, training 
them to work close to the gun, to enswer im- 
mediately to a low whistle and to check his po- 
sition frequently. 

Currier rarely tells his best grouse stories for 
fear that no one will believe them. He has sel- 
dom told the one about the time he took an- 
other of his friends out on his first shooting 
trip. Birds were wild, a heavy rain started to 
fall, and the pair started back to their car. They 
had almost reached it when a grouse flew si- 
lently past them into a grove of hemlocks for 
protection against the rain. Currier’s friend 
fired, the dog went into the grove and retrieved 
the dead bird, and then re-entered it three times 
more, coming out with a dead grouse each time. 
What had happened was that the shot pattern 


had hit a bevy bunched on the ground, some- 
thing that wouldn't occur again in a hundred 
years. The neophyte wasn’t even surprised. 
Fifty years ago, before the wide-scale intro- 
duction of pheasants, ruffed grouse furnished 
most of the upland bird hunting in the northern 
United States. In those days the average 
hunter, like Arthur Currier, had been brought 
up with a gun and was able to spend a lot of 
time in the woods. The situation is different to- 
day. The majority of hunters do not have the 
opportunity to acquire the knowledge and de- 
velop the skills required to cope with grouse 
successfully. In most parts of the country, 
grouse are far scarcer than they used to be. 
Despite such handicaps, the boldness, cour- 
age and elusiveness of the ruffed grouse con- 
tinue to make him the favorite quarry for many 
American sportsmen. And, because of these 
very qualities, he is likely to be here for a long, 
long time. THE END 


Hunting grouse: Arthur Currier and his dog, Ginger, enter a thicket in order to drive grouse out 
past partner who waits on a point. This is approved technique for hunting thick covers. Currier is lucky in 
his dog; Ginger works fast but carefully, keeps ciose to her master, and has an excellent, sensitive nose. 


s him to unless the hunter can see daylight under it. 


When he hunts with others, Currier generally 
makes sure that one of the party, usually the 
* man with the dog, outlines a general plan of at- 
lack before starting to work each new cover. 
rhis individual sets the line, and his compan- 
ions keep roughly parallel with him. If Currier 
chooses to go around one side of a thick piece of 
brush, the others should take the opposite side. 
On no account should they follow each other’s 
footsteps to avoid briers or other unpleasant 
vegetation. When a grouse flushes out of gun- 
shot the first person to see or hear him should 
cry “bird” or “mark” to warn the others. 
Otherwise noise in the woods should be kept to 
4minimum. A guest should on no account re- 
turn to a cover or disclose its location to others 
without asking permission from the man who 
first took him there. 
Currier thinks that half of the fun of grouse — 
hunting lies in dog work, and he invariably 
takes one of his setters with him, although he 
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woods, and snaps shotgun to shoulder the instant he 
sights grouse. His speed of reaction must match bird’s. 


Like every good bird dog, Ginger enjoys 
hunting as much as does her master. She 
: gets sniff of grouse as reward for retrieving. 
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Adult bobwhite cocks, like the one above, usually have white markings on the throat and head; in hens these 
feathers take on a yellowish cast. Quail pair off in the spring, form a covey with their brood after it has hatched. 


Lioluhite Cuadl 


The bird who named himself by his song is not so easy to find 


« ‘ . . . 
as he used to be, but is still a major target 


N OLD MAN who once lived in Medford, New 
Jersey, told an overanxious minister one 
day, ‘Son, you can have your harp and halo, 
but when you talk heaven to me put a dog on 
a point and a bird in the air. If you have to 
have a celestial choir, stick ’em in a thicket and 
have ’em sing bob-white.” 
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That concept of paradise is shared by most 
upland-game-bird hunters who have long known 
that the major portion of their shooting in the 
nation is furnished by the bobwhite quail. The 
bird is one of about seventy species found in 
the Western Hemisphere, seven of which range 
above the southern border of the United States. 
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Ornithologists have several fine Latin labels 
for this close-lying, swift-flying, rotund little 
citizen of the grass- and brushlands. The bird, 
however, has named himself, thanks to one of 
the cheeriest, most-used voices in birddom, the 
easily identifiable call, ‘‘ bob-white, bob-white, 
bob-white.” 








Many a blue-jeaned farm kid lugging a 
beat-up shotgun behind a ribby yard dog will 
hear that call this autumn., Mounted planta- 
tion hunters watching high-headed, wide- 
ranging field-trial champion pointers will thrill 
to it too. So will garden-variety gunners through- 
out the entire range of the bobwhite, which ex- 
tends, generally, over North America from 
South Dakota, Southern Minnesota, South- 
western Maine all the way south to Eastern and 
Northern Texas, the Gulf Coast and through 
the southern tier of states east to Florida. 
Quail are far more abundant in the South, how- 
ever, than anywhere else. 

Contrary to popular belief, quail were not 
abundant in the days when Indians roamed the 
virgin land. 

When there was virtually no cultivation, 
lumbering, or grazing, and only the light, 
natural hand of the aborigine lay on the 
land, vegetation had attained what the ecolo- 
gists call “climax conditions.” That is, the 
plants best able to thrive and dominate any 
given region had done so. The weaker types 
had died. With but few exceptions, these domi- 
nant grasses and trees were not good quail 
cover and supplied little quail food. 


How Cover Grew—and Died 


Then the white man came and made farms 
by cutting the tall trees and plowing the grass- 
lands. His rail fences, turnplows and livestock 
encouraged the spread of the “nonclimax” 
weed and grass seeds which appeal to the bob- 
white’s palate, and of the “nonclimax’”’ shrubs 
which grow close to the ground and protect the 
bird from its enemies. 

The bobwhite thrived on this newly created 
farmland, and reached its peak during the 
last half of the last century. 

About that time, the industrial revolution 
caught up with the farmer, and put tools in his 
hands which made it easy for him to abuse the 


Hunting quail: The sudden sound of quail 
rising often startles tyros into shooting too soon. 


land. The bobwhite has been on the decline 
ever since. What is generally good farm prac- 
tice is good for quail. The sad soil mining by 
ultraefficient farmers with ultraefficient ma- 
chinery for quick profits is not. So true a 
“rube”’ is the bobwhite that he could almost, 
to steal an analogy from this atomic age, be 
called a feathered Geiger counter on the state 
of American agriculture. 

Sportsmen can find little comfort in knowing 
that land usually becomes too poor to support 
market crops or livestock before its fertility is 
reduced to the point of eliminating quail. There 
are few areas in the United States today that 
offer really good quail shooting, and it’s even 
tough to find a place where there are enough 
birds to hold a field trial for dogs. 

Actually, the bobwhite can be a good farm 
crop itself. More is known about how to raise 
and manage this game bird, theoretically, than 
about any other. This is the result of exhaustive 
studies such as the Cooperative Quail Investi- 
gation conducted in Georgia and Florida from 
1924 to 1929 by Herbert L. Stoddard and other 
members of the Biological Survey of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The published findings of this group are still 
considered basic authority among those inter- 
ested in the bobwhite. 

In Texas the King Ranch, managed by Rob- 
ert J. Kleberg, has embarked upon a program 
set up by Valgene W. Lehmann, a bobwhite 
authority, which in two years has raised King 
Ranch quail numbers from an estimated 10,- 
000 birds in the spring of 1946 to nearly 100,- 
000 by the fall of 1947. This program, divided 
into predator control and food and cover im- 
provement for the birds, is consistent with 
practical, profitable ranch operation also. To 
survive, a covey of quail needs good cover ad- 
jacent to a feeding area. A few square feet of 
shelter will do but it must be close to the ground 
and thick. 


Top quail dogs, like this stylish pointer puppy, are 
fast, cover ground, stop short when they scent bird. 
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Lehmann and his staff created 65,000 such 
refuges throughout the 250,000 acres now un- 
der active quail “management” by half- 
cutting mesquite, granjeno and huisache trees. 
Additional cover was provided by leaving 
brush piles scattered in pastures, by planting 
prickly pear along fences, and so forth. Six- 
foot strips were plowed throughout many miles 
of ranch pasture to let food-bearing weeds such 
as partridge pea, skunk daisy and ragweed 
grow profusely. 

According to Lehmann, “We're quite a way 
from raising quail as a regular farm crop, but 
we're getting there.” 


The Hunter’s Job 


That time can’t come too soon for the sports- 
man with the dog and gun. Despite the con- 
structive, if scattered, efforts of private land- 
owners, state and Federal Government grovps, 
bobwhite is still on the downgrade. 

There is no easy “out”’ of this situation. The 
day of good free shooting is done. From here 
on in, the existence of the coveys which burst 
from under the loblolly pines, the sumac, the 
brier, the hedgerow or grasses wherever they 
may be, depends on the willingness of the 
American hunter to spend good money in 
building and sustaining good environment in 
co-operation with landowners by whatever 
system necessary. 

Any such system will require legislation, en- 
forcement, research, education and, above all, 
good sportsmanship. But to anyone who has 
ever seen a smart dog work a promising bit of 
cover under the bright blue of an autumn sky, 
who has ever watched a.covey of bobwhites 
burst into the air on explosive wings, who has 
ever swung a nicely balanced gun down that 
almost psychic track between barrel and tar- 
get... everything that is needed to keep quail 
in the fields is little enough to do for this great 
little game bird. THE END 


Cactus, briers, thorns and burs are 
quail dog’s worst occupational hazard. 
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The arrogant young wild gobbler has a smaller head, larger eyes and a more streamlined body than does the domesticated variety. 


‘4 Duky 
The bird that gave the Pilgrims a full dinner pail and became 


a symbol of Thanksgiving still furnishes some sport today 


¥ BENJAMIN FRANKLIN hadn't been too busy 
l with early American politics, the wild tur- 
key, and not the eagle, might have become the 
national symbol of the United States. The ven- 
erable Doctor Franklin was an early and fer- 
vent admirer of the wild turkey. The eagle is 
a noisy, untidy, ill-natured bully and an avian 
pickpocket. The wild turkey is stately, power- 
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ful, wise, and as the practical Doctor fully 
realized, also good to eat. 

The conquering Spaniards were the first 
Europeans to discover that fact. Between gold 
raids on the Aztecs,they found two species of a 
big, new, bronze-colored bird in Mexico. One 
was a large, domesticated variety which Mon- 
tezuma fed to the beasts in his zoo. The other 
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was smaller, roaming wild. The conquista- 
dors shipped some of the domesticated birds to 
Spain, as early as 1498. During the next fifty 
years the bird spread throughout Western 
Europe, until by 1575 it had become a major 
dish on the British farmer’s Christmas tablé. 

The English called this bird the turkey for 
some obscure reason: Perhaps because of its 





note which might be construed to sound like 
“turk,” “turk,” “turk”; possibly because 


some scientists of that day confused the bird. 


with the guinea hen and the peafowl which had 
been introduced to England via Constantino- 
ple, Turkey; or possibly through a corruption 
of the word “furkee,” by which the bird was 
known to several American Indian tribes. 

In any event the name stuck, and was also 
applied by Colonial American settlers to the 
domestic turkey’s smaller and wilder cousin, 
which then ranged the North American conti- 
nent from the Atlantic seaboard to the Rockies 
and from Canada to southern Mexico. The 
bird was prominent in the folklore of many In- 
dian tribes, including the Zuiis, who believed 
that it acquired its bronze coloring because its 
feathers got stuck in the mud when it came to 
earth too soon after a great prehistoric flood. 


When Every Day Was Turkey Day 


Aside from its size, there are several impor- 
tant respects in which the wild turkey differs 
from its domesticated relative. The wild bird 
has a more streamlined appearance, smaller 
head, larger eye and greater brain capacity. 


It has no white on its tail or wing feathers, its | 


flesh is not as coarse. It is more alert, and its 
note, shrill and clear as a cavalry bugle, is in 
marked contrast to the comparatively disagree- 
able gobble made by the domestic turkey. 

In New England and Virginia the wild tur- 
key was a tremendously important source of 
food for the colonists, and without it many 
might not have survived. In Massachusetts, 
the birds were so plentiful that they consti- 
tuted a menace to corn and other crops. 

As civilization marched westward, the wild 
‘turkey became scarce over much of its former 
range, although as late as 1800 the market 
price for an average-sized bird was six cents, 
while a twenty-five- or thirty-pound gobbler 
would sometimes bring as much as a quarter. 

Today the wild turkey is completely extinct 
in New York, New England and many other 
areas where it used to be found in large num- 
bers. The birds are abundant only in certain 
areas in the Southern states, principally on 
large ranches, estates or shooting preserves, 
where they have been relatively undisturbed. 

Fires, floods and the conversion of former 
forest range to farm land have contributed to 
the decline of the wild turkey, but the greatest 
cause has been man. Because of their size, wild 
turkeys were such a desirable addition to the 
table hunters and trappers used every method 
at their disposal, legal or illegal, to kill them. 

Hunters also took full advantage of the male 
turkey’s courtship behavior. In the spring the 
gobbler spends most of his waking hours trying 
to accumulate his harem. He eats very little, 
subsisting principally on his breast sponge, a 
curious and useful appendage which provides 
a reservoir of oil and fat and which also pro- 
tects his vital organs in fights with rivals. For 
about three months he continuously advertises 
his presence by booming gobbles, which can be 
heard for miles. These served to alert not only 
his prospective mates but any hunters within 
earshot. As the gobblers became exterminated, 
the wild hens often went into barnyards to 


mate with domestic toms. As a result, in many 
sections of the United States, wild turkeys have 
a hybrid appearance. 

Although wild turkeys can sometimes be 
trapped or shot with comparative ease, they 
are far from stupid. They have incredibly sharp 
eyesight, keen hearing, and almost invariably 
use their powerful legs and wings tocarry them 
from danger the moment they sense anything 
amiss. The hunter who wants to kill a wild 
turkey today by legal methods must have not 
only an intimate knowledge of the bird’s hab- 
its but steady nerves, guile, and, above all, an 
endless store of patience. 

Turkey-hunting techniques vary throughout 
the United States, but most of them are based 
on the axiom that, sooner or later, a scattered 
drove of turkeys will gather. The hunter who 
is fortunate enough to be hidden where birds 
are looking for each other may be able to get 
one of them. “ Still-hunting,” however, is a fine 
art. Once established at a strategic location, 
with his back to a stump or a fallen log, the 
“*still-hunter’’ must be able to remain immov- 
able, but alert, for hours on end in spite of 
cramped muscles, tickling insects and other 
distractions. 

The true test of the “still-hunter’s” skill is 
how he uses his call to entice a turkey. Moving 
as little and as smoothly as possible, he tries to 
reproduce the turkey’s gathering ‘““kyouck”’ by 
sucking on a tube (the hollowed-out wing bone 
from the second joint of a wild turkey hen is a 
favorite), by scratching a hollow poplar box 
with a slate, by blowing on a violet leaf held 
edgewise between his thumbs, or by other de- 
vices. He must be able to duplicate the note of 
any turkey who answers, be it a young hen, 
an old hen, a young gobbler or an old gobbler. 

The sound of beating wings and the unmis- 
takable thump which turkeys make when they 
hit the ground warn the hunter that they have 
left their roosts. It is then that he begins to use 


At sunset wild turkeys fly up into the trees 
to roost, often on a limb overhanging water. 
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his call to attract them as they gather before 
going off to feed. Later in the day, the same 
still-hunting techniques can be used to ap- 
proach a drove of turkeys which has been scat- 
tered on its way to or from feeding grounds 
such as live-oak thickets, peanut, chufa or pe- 
can patches, or cornfields. 

Turkeys will run or fly in the opposite di- 
rection the instant they sight a man, but will 
usually go straight into trees if disturbed by a 
barking dog. Hunters have taken advantage of 
this tendency by using pointers, setters or ter- 
riers who roam the woods until they sight or 


_ scent a group of turkeys. The dog then rushes 


into the midst of the drove, barking and yap- 
ping to make the birds fly. In several states it 
is now illegal to hunt turkeys with dogs. 

The wild turkey is the only upland game 
bird considered fair game on the ground or 
sitting in a tree. The hunter invariably aims 
at the head and neck, not only to avoid in- 
juring the tender flesh but because a body- 
shot turkey can often run a long way before 
collapsing. . 

Wild turkeys, and especially the larger gob- 
blers, are so heavy that they have to make.a 
tremendous effort to get off the ground. After 
flushing two or three times in quick succession 
they must pause to recuperate. On the plains 
of Texas, mounted cowhands used to chase 
turkeys until they were too tired to fly, then 
shoot them with revolvers, rope them, or snare 
them with weighted lariats. ' 

At present, the heaviest concentration of 
wild turkeys in the United States is found on 
the Norias subdivision of the King Ranch, in 
southern Texas. Thirty years ago, Robert J. 
Kleberg, general manager of the ranch, hunted 
this 350,000-acre tract for six days and saw 
only two droves of turkeys. Today it contains 
one bird to every 15 or 20 acres. This phenom- 
enal increase has been achieved largely through 
carefully regulated hunting, by providing 
fresh water throughout the trdtt to carry the 
birds through droughts, and by a strict preda- 
tor-control program. 


Holiday Insurance 


In recent years a number of states, including 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Wyoming and Colorado, have been 
trying to build up their wild-turkey stocks by 
releasing trapped or artificially reared birds on 
suitable ranges, many of which contain sanctu- 
aries. In Pennsylvania, for instance, where the 
native population is about 10,000 wild turkeys, 
the Game Commission releases another 5000 
each year in the central and western parts of 
the state. These turkeys are raised on a game 
farm at Proctor, in the central part of the 
state, are 95 per cent wild, and after being 
released adapt quickly to natural environment. 

The Federal Government, various states, 
and many private individuals are currently ex- 
pending considerable intelligently directed en- 
ergy in behalf of the native gobbler. These ef- 
forts, at best, will restore the wild turkey to 
only a small fraction of its former abundance, 
but they insure that this magnificent bird, our 
symbol of Thanksgiving, will be preserved fer 
future generations. THE END 
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The former seat of France's puppet government is almost her old self again, Visitora.down for the cure atroll toward Viehy’s famous aprings, 


QUEEN OF THE SPAS 


Vichy, her crown shi 


by ALLEN CHELLAS 


Ticny, notorious during the war as the seat 
\ of France's puppet government, is making 
a determined effort to recapture her title, 
"Queen of the Spas,” and to lure back the thou- 
sands who once came from all over the world to 
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vhtly askew, fights to regain her prewar glamour 


enjoy themselves and to drink the curative, ef- 
fervescent waters that have been famous since 
Roman days, Like a monarch whose crown has 
slipped a bit, the little city in central France 
glosses over her four years of infamy, and, as if 
to divert attention from the stain on her past, 
energetically recalls her prewar reputation of 
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quiet elegance, and promises even tore alla: 
for the future, 

Countless brochures, pamphleta, and poslora 
throughout France proclaim that Viehy i 
bigger and better thanever, that her hotand cold 
bubbling waters are just as efficacious, and that 
once again she is her sedately glamoroue old self, 
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Drinking the effervescent waters is a solemn ritual, and an unpleasant one to newcomers because of the sulphurous, alkaline taste 


She is, almost, The huge, sprawling Casino, 
where a visitor can watch an opera, a ballet or 
a concert, and between acts run across the hall 
to bet a few one-hundred-frane chips at bacea 
rat, is refurblehed, lis chandeliers glisten in the 
great. halla of glass and mirrors, The Park and 
its aprings are thronged with thousands of in 
valids and semi-invalids carefully measuring 
their daily quota of water in cups, which they 
carry in tiny, wieker baskets, The sumptuous 
hotela which line the four sides of the Park are 
catering again to visitors from London, Stock- 
holm, Cairo, Algiers, De-luxe pensions are filled 
with families “ down from Paris for the season,” 

Life in Viehy—the French eall it “La Vie 
Vichy” —revolves around the mineral waters, 
which the Romans drank and bathed in back in 


the bth Century, Since then the waters of Viehy 
have drawn hundreds of thousands, suffering 
from real, or imaginary, ailments of the stom 
ach, liver, or kidneys, or from diabetes, arthri 
lis, gravel, or gout, For some, the twenty-one 
day “cure” is worse than the ailment, The wa 
ters, hot or cold, have an alkaline taste and 
emit an odor of sulphur, and are so unpleasant 
Lo neweomers that all the establishmetits hous- 
ing the springs have signs warning: No Sprr- 
ring ALLownp, A small amount of bicarbonate 
of soda is in the water, which is a blessing to 
some Visitors who, the morning after, try tlocure 
hang-overs along with their liver troubles, The 
waters are taken internally and externally, 


Photos by Hosa Harvan 
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usually on the preseription of a homestown 
pliysician, of on the advice of ane of the 795 
doctors in Vichy, 

li the Middle Ages, the inhabitants of the 
town were the principal users of the waters, 
Catherine de’ Medici heard about them from a 
traveling silk salesman, and sent a cominission 
to Viehy to study their therapeutic qualities 
The commission reported favorably, and with 
int a few years, all Kurope was talking about the 
“tagioal powers” of Vichy'’s springs 


A few years later, a Paris pliysician ina pan 
egyrie to Cardinal Hicheliew metitioned the 
properties of the Vichy waters. The Cardinal 
accepted the tribute without comment, but ob 
served publicly that “the springs of Vichy, by 
4 supernatural pre-eminence are a veritable 
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Gabriel Poirier of Carlton Hotel has been a concierge since 1911. 
Wicker baskets in rack hold glasses from which guests drink waters. 


encyclopedia of all medicaments.” In 1676, a 
half-century later, Mme. Marie de Rabutin- 
Chantal, better known as the Marquise de 
Sévigné, the distinguished writer of prose and 
letters, visited the town in the hope that its 
waters would ease the arthritic pains in her 
shoulders. Charmed by the natural beauty of 
the town which lies on the placid Allier River 
and is circled by the Auvergne Mountains, 
Madame de Sévigné wrote to her daughter. 

“This morning I took the waters,”’ she said. 
“ At six o'clock, I went to the spring. Everyone 
was there. All drank, but what faces they made! 
The water was hot and the taste of sulphur 
most disagreeable.” The next morning the mar- 
quise tried the douche baths, and called them 
“an excellent rehearsal for purgatory.” 

“You are entirely nude,” she wrote, “in a 
sort of underground cave, where a woman 


Old-timers are used to brimstone smell, 
alkaline flavor; newcomers make faces. 


‘ sect 


x 


sprays you with a jet of water which you direct. 
This condition I find somewhat humiliating. I 
brought two of my maids, one of whom I placed 
behind the curtain, so my courage might be 
maintained during the half hour of treatment.” 


Imperial Patient 


During the next 150 years, Vichy more and 
more became a symbol of municipal ease, her 
gaiety unaffected by the daily gatherings of 
morose invalids at the springs. In 1861, Napo- 
leon III tried the Vichy cure for twenty-one 
days, and stayed on to supervise a read build- 
ing program, construction of Saint-Louis 
Church and creation of a magnificent, one- 
mile-long embankment transforming the banks 
of the Allier into parks. 

Meanwhile, the French government had 
given to the Compagnie Fermiére the rights to 


Marie, a pump attendant, fills glasses, occasionally 
I k & > 
gets big tip from patient whose gout has been cured. 
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Patients stoically line up at the Source de l’H6pital for quotas of water. Be- 
cause of the water’s taste, signs at each spring warn: “No spitting allowed.” 


exploit the town’s springs. Today, the Com- 
pagnie Fermiére controls the main sources, 
bathing establishments and museums, and has 
a voice in the management of the Grand Casino 
which brings stars of opera, ballet and stage to 
Vichy for performances during the season. 
The Compagnie Fermiére also is interested 
in the vast bottling works which, in some years, 
fills as many as 60,000,000 bottles of “‘ Vichy 
water”; in the factories where Vichy tooth 
powder and concentrated Vichy salts (for mak- 
ing the mineral water at home)are produced; 
and in the Pastillerie, a huge workshop manu- 
facturing the famed pastilles, tablets contain- 
ing an extract of Vichy salts and flavored with 
peppermint, lemon or anise. Lately, some new 
flavors have been added—orange and rasp- 
berry —and before long, sarsaparilla may be in- 
cluded, too, for the American palate. The Pas- 


Careful patients make sure their cups contain 
exact amount of water that doctor prescribed. 
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tillerie also makes barley-sugar candy, which 
contains a small quantity of Vichy salts for 
“ digestive quality,” and is a favorite with Eng- 
lish customers. 

The Compagnie’s main concern, however, is 
with the visitors to Vichy. For their comfort, it 
has built roofed promenades leading through 
the great Parc to the “ pumps” and the “ baths.” 
It has provided the city with illuminated street 
signs, remembering to sell advertising space 
above the street name. It has built a large hall, 
housing more than 150 contraptions for “‘ exer- 
cise without fatigue,” a sort of lazy-man’s gym- 
nasium with practically every known exercise 
contrivance, from-ordinary weight-lifting ap- 
paratus to a sofalike arrangement on which a 
patient reclines while his stomach is gently 
kneaded by a series of undulating hammers 
concealed under the machine’s velours covering. 
If a visitor is too lazy to get out of his hotel bed, 
the Compagnie sees to it that he still gets his 
morning quota of water; it is delivered by one 
of the small boys who, each dawn, go from 
hotel to hotel on bicycles, with jugs of water 
dangling from the handlebars. 

In looking after the comfort of visitors, the 
Compagnie is assisted by the hotels and by the 
Sporting Club of Vichy, which has an interna- 
tional membership list of more than 1500. The 
club has a golf course, a swimming pool and 
fifteen tennis courts by the banks of the Allier 
River, and furnishes its members with a launch 
which shuttles them across the river between 
this sports layout and the Hotel Majestic. 





Sugar-Coated Cure 


Many French families come to Vichy for the 
season. While Papa undergoes the “cure,” 
Maman often takes off on a twenty-one-day 
binge of flower shows, dog shows and fashion 
shows in the mornings; bridge-club luncheons 
at noon; horse races or dog races, and thés dan- 
sants in the afternoon. Maman can dance witha 
“paid escort,” one of the numerous, sleek- 
haired young men who often can be heard argu- 
ing heatedly in the corner of a hotel lobby about 
their “rights to Madame.” 

In the evenings, Maman joins Papa for din- 
ner, if his doctor allows him dinner. After a six- 
course meal in one of the many expensive small 
restaurants, they have a wide choice of enter- 
tainment. They can go to an American film 
around the corner. They can go to the Casino 
for an opera, a concert, or Serge Lifar’s ballet 
group, or to gamble at baccarat or boule, per- 
haps in the Casino, or in the less expensive An- 
nexe des Fleurs, where the chips start at five 
francs. After the gambling, there may be danc- 
ing and supper at a night club, usually the Em- 
bassy or Bolero, where champagne starts at 
4000 francs, about thirteen dollars, a bottle. 

Less well-to-do visitors constitute almost 
half of the city’s clientele. Many are missionar- 
ies, on leave to be cured by the Vichy waters; 
many are invalids who have scraped together 
enough money for a three-week stay. They usu- 
ally live in the smaller pensions at 150 francs 
a day, follow the doctor’s orders scrupulously, 
drinking the prescribed amount of water to the 
gram, at the exact hour. They ignore the city’s 
gay life, and spend their time visiting the Musée 


**Exercise without fatigue” is part of Vichy cure for many visitors; ingenious machines do all the work. 
Woman at left hopes to reduce her abdomen; man at right seeks to regain the use of his injured arm, 


Sufferers from arthritis have been coming to Vichy for years, to take the baths, drink the waters, and 
undergo other treatments. Here a patient gets a mud pack, later will have a shower spray and massage. 























With “the cure” Vichy offers divertissements, from flower shows 
to a parade of the hunt club’s beagle pack at the greyhound races. 
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Between dips in the club’s pool, visitors 
take the sun in brief French bathing suits. 


d Art, d’ Histoire et d Archeologie or the Musée 
Colonial des Missionnaires, guidebooks in hand. 

Some, whose “drinking hours” allow them 
time, take long walks through the countryside. 
In the summer, the patchwork of brier and 
clover fields is bright with scarlet poppies, and 
in the early fall it is thick with blue gentian. 
Others fish for trout in the Allier, or sit on the 
river’s grassy banks, dozing in the sun or read- 
ing in the shade. They can keep up with the gay 
life of Vichy’s ermine set through the columns 
of the Journal de Vichy, subtitled “The News- 
paper of the Bathers,” which appears daily 
during the six-month season. It lists the celeb- 
rities taking “ the cure,” the attractions for the 
next day and carries numerous, one-inch-deep 
advertisements: ““Madame Astria may be 
visited from 2 until 6, or on appointment, for 
an astrological reading. Savoir, c’est pouvoir.” 
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The Sporting Club’s well-groomed golf course is 
one of Europe’s finest. So are its clay tennis courts. 


Pension guests seldom encounter the patrons 
of the de-luxe hotels, even at the baths. Those 
who take the baths, spray baths, massages and 
therapeutic treatments are divided into first, 
second and third classes. On arrival at the 
Etablissements Thermaux, the patient buys 
tickets for the classification his wallet dictates. 
First-class tickets cost fifty francs; second class, 
forty francs, and third class, twenty-six francs. 
Whatever the classification, the basic treat- 
ment is the same. The difference is mainly in 
the degree of privacy, and the décor of the bath 
itself. The waters, warm at the Grande-Grille, 
Hopital, Chomel and Lucas springs, and cold 
at the Parc and the Célestins, are free. Patients 
tip the attendants at the springs, according to 
their pocketbooks; one attendant has not yet 
entirely recovered from a 10,000-franc tip left 
by an American visitor last spring. His gout, he 
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The Sporting Club’s pool, with its fountain, large willow trees and clear, 
fresh water, is a favorite gathering place for the children as well as adults. 


Thé dansants often have themes, award prizes. 
Above, winners of “The Woman and Her Dog.” 


explained, had disappeared, and he was off to 
Cannes “for some fun.” 

Whatever the state of their health or bank ac- 
counts, the patients drink the waters with an air 
of desperate seriousness, often holding their 
measuring cups aloft against the light, in the 
manner of a gourmet examining his wine for 
sediment. The temperatures of the springs have 
not varied more than a degree in centuries, but 
some patients, skeptical of nature’s consistency, 
bring along pocket thermometers to check the 
water’s temperature before drinking. After the 
prescribed amount is taken, many stroll through 
the Parc, solemnly comparing notes on their 
“cures” with fellow patients, or sit alone on one 
of the green, metal chairs, scattered through 
the Parc, to await the next “drinking hour.” 

This air of solemnity is evident everywhere 
in Vichy —among the patrons of the dress shops, 
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the golf course, the night clubs, and especially 
among those who gamble at the high-stake ta- 
bles of the Grand Casino, or who place five- 
franc bets at the Elysée Palace. 

The gambling rooms of the Grand Casino are 
sedately elegant. Shaded lamps, suspended 
from the high ceiling, illuminate a score of ta- 
bles, around each of which a dozen players in- 
tently watch the turn of the cards, or the crou- 
pier’s stick as it rakes in or pays off bets. There 
is a steady hum of low voices broken only oc- 
casionally by a subdued cry of ‘‘ Banco” from a 
player whosuddenly realizes his luck. Tiny card- 
board signs announce the stakes, ranging from 
twenty louis (about $3.25), to 5000 louis 
($812.50). The games are écarlé, chemin de fer, 
and baccarat. Betting goes on without interrup- 
tion. Now and then an expression of pleasure 
crosses a player’s face as a lucky card turns. 
The croupier pushes a pile of chips across the 
green felt, and receives in turn a tip, usually 10 
per cent of the sum won. 


Croupiers live on the tips they receive from 
winners. In a dull season, they make as little as 
8000 francs a month, which, as one croupier 
put it, barely pays for laundering the stiff, 
Tuxedo shirts he must wear at the tables. 

Patrons are gambling as before the war, ac- 
cording to a Casino official, but the franc is not 
what it was in 1939, and the government takes 
a huge cut of the profits. The management of 
the Casino gets 5 per cent of all winnings, but 
of this 5 per cent, the government gets 85 per 
cent, and there is little left to maintain the ele- 
gance of the rooms or the staff of 300. 

Four men are on duty at the main entrance. 
They keep a card file of all patrons, listing their 
financial reliability. There is a file on those for- 
ever prohibited from the tables. They have 
passed bad checks, have failed to make good 
their losses or have behaved objectionably. If 
a check proves bad, the patron is given two 
weeks to make it good. If payment is not re- 
ceived, the police step in. Usually there is a jail 


sentence of two or three years. “ Regrettable, 
yes,” said the official, ‘but necessary. People 
must not gamble beyond their means.” 

“The management,” the official explained, 
“is most considerate of the heavy loser. Some- 
times we say, ‘Go home. Your luck is bad, and 
you have lost more than you can afford.” When 
a man has lost all, and cannot pay his hotel 
bill, we pay it. Then we buy him a ticket home, 
a third-class ticket to anywhere in France, and 
we thoughtfully provide an escort to make 
certain he takes the train, and does not cash 
in the ticket for a new gambling stake.” 

Despite the fall of the franc, and the 85 per 
cent govermnent cut, the Elysée Palace, like 
the Grand Casino, offers entertainment for the 
patrons of its gambling tables. In the large, 
smoke-filled room where the main game is 
boule (a variation of roulette) and where the 
top stake is 2500 francs, gamblers can hear 
American song hits, sung in the style of Sophie 
Tucker by a plump, hoarse-voiced blonde. With 


The gala is one of Vichy’s favorite evening diversions. Under gay festoons of colored lights the guests dance, drink champagne, talk. 
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Stakes are low in Elysée Palace, but players are serious, watch boule table intently. In plushier Casino, stakes are higher. 


table stakes as low as five francs, the betting is 
fast, @ft? often careless. Recently, a manicurist 
from Paris taking the obesity “cure,” ran her 
initial twenty-franc bet to 30,000 francs, prob- 
ably more than a half year’s wages. The next 
night she turned up at the palace and, in twelve 
straight spins of the wheel, lost it all. 

Along the streets leading from the outskirts 
of Vichy to the center of the city are signs read- 
ing: ‘‘Evitez le bruit.” If translated freely, the 
signs advise visitors to ‘Avoid noise,” or ‘Shun 
any commotion.” Vichyites make every effort 
to do both. Many of the streets are marked 
“One-way traffic,” to-reduce the blaring of 
automobile horns. Trucks are banned from the 
Parc area. During the German occupation of 
Vichy, a Nazi lieutenant shot a German private 
in the leg when the soldier, tipsy from French 
wine, failed to come quickly to attention at the 
officer’s command. Later, the German com- 
mandant rebuked the lieutenant for “creating 
a commotion” in the street. 

Many French agree Hitler, in choosing Vichy, 
picked the proper place to establish the govern- 
ment of a defeated, demoralized and sick na- 
tion. They feel “ the ambiance, the atmosphere, 
of invalidism” helped account for the quick 
prostration before the Nazis. Vichy air, they 
say, is mild and sedative, and further numbed 
the senses of the Vichy government leaders. 
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Vichyites want to forget the dreary, disillu- 
sioning days of the German occupation. Then, 
the Grand Casino was filled with clerks of the 
Ministry of Interior. Pierre Laval, in town 
from hiscastle at Chateldon, fourteen miles from 
Vichy, conferred behind guarded doors in a 
suite at the Hotel du Parc. Later in the day, he 
would lunch at Chez Marius, now one of the 
city’s most popular restaurants. While his armed 
French, escort waited outside, Laval smoked 
cigarette after cigarette, as he discussed France’s 
future with members of the Gestapo. Marshal 
Henri Pétain sighed hopelessly in his chambers 
at the Hotel du Parc, while the Gestapo “ex- 
amined” a Frenchman from the maquis in the 
basement of the Hotel du Portugal. 


The Brighter Side 


Vichy, however, has some brighter memories 
of the war. Many remember, with gratitude, 
ex-butcher, René Jeu, who escaped from the 
German prison at Baden-Baden and returned 
to Vichy to carry on the work of the Résistance. 
Three times Jeu faced a Nazi firing squad. 
Each time he was released because the Germans 
hoped his trail would lead to bigger catches. It 
never did. Jeu continued to lead loyal French- 
men, and today, as owner of one of the city’s 
most expensive night clubs, he is one of the 
leaders in the city’s business and political life. 
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Vichy recovered quickly from the German 
occupation, and is determinedly living down 
its war reputation. The Rue Royale has become 
Rue President Franklin Roosevelt. The car- 
riages and their sleepy drivers are back again, 
lining the Rue President Wilson. Dowagers are 
taught to drive by handsome, young instruc- 
tors from “ Billy’s Auto School.” The “ beauty 
shop” for dogs on Rue du Parc is busy. 

Perhaps more important, to Vichy, is the re- 
turn of many of its prewar clientele. The Vichy- 
ites call them les types. They are the women 
who dress in yards of white taffeta, their faces 
thick with rice powder; and the men who wear 
white linen spats. They include the swarthy po- 
tentate from the Near East who changed his 
attire six times a day, smiling happily at the 
rustle he caused each time he appeared in the 
hotel lobby, and the marquesa from Lisbon who 
brought her poodle for the “cure.” 

The hotel concierges, the men who know 
Vichy best, are back at their posts, welcoming 
the guests, hanging up the tiny, wicker drinking- 
cup baskets next to the guest’s room key. 
“Why,” said Gabriel Poirier, a Vichy concierge 
since 1911, “there goes his lordship.” He 
pointed to a bulky figure in tweeds leaving the 
Carlton Hotel lobby. “I took care of his grand- 
father. Every day, it’s more like the old times.” 

THE END 








A cooling champagne bottle, a white dinnercoat, The distinguished gentleman wearing his Grand _ For those whose ailment is mostly ennui, the 
a fur jacket and the latest Parisienne coiffure, are | Cross of the Legion of Honor on a stroll in the park social whirl of the gala, the night club and 
some of thehallmarksof Le Reau Monde—atVichy. is His Excellency A. Zerrouk Mahiedine, of Algiers. the Casino are important parts of the “ cure.” 


Vichy draws the ermine set, and those interested only in “the cure” 


To these mesdames of neighboring Lyons, Vichy’s gay night life means little. They prefer to sit and sun their dogs near the Célestins spring. 
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Life in Bruxelles is not exactly grand, but it is artful and pleasing. The children—and even the dogs—behave impeccably. 
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BOUQUET FOR BRUSSELS 


The capital of Belgium is a prosperous, pleasant and civi- 


lized city. But liberty and dignity are the breath of its life 


by RUTH MCKENNEY 


1s is a rhapsody on Bruzelles, the city we 
Bae prosaically call ‘‘ Brussels” in English. 
My husband and I and our three children live 
in Bruzelles, not for any mundane or grandiose 
reason, such as earning an honest dollar selling 
merchandise to the worthy Belges, or operating 
in rarefied diplomatic circles. My husband and 
I, being writers, are not tied down, and we live 
here simply because we like it. We arrived here 
a year ago, somewhat. tentatively, without 
knowing a word of French. It was a case of love 
at first sight. Now we’ve rented a vast mauso- 
leum of a house with red-plush furniture and a 


large, hand-painted picture of a cow. Bruzelles 
has taken us to her bosom, and vice versa. 
The guidebooks and the report-on-Europe 
pieces published in American magazines have a 
difficult time with Bruzelles. The capital of 
Belgium is a charming city. Its broad avenues 
are lined with chestnuts which flower in the 
spring; it has hundreds of quiet little squares, 
each with asmall statue, a clump of lilac bushes 
and several comfortable benches. There is the 
Grand’ Place, which is magnificent; the Cathe- 
dral—small, but quite good; the Royal Palace, 
a handsome copy of numerous French palaces; 
several excellent museums; and a number of 
parks. However, Bruzelles is not a city of stand- 
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ard “sights.” In a day’s hard work, the tourist 
with his nose to the grindstone can ‘‘do” most 
of Bruzelles. 

The newspapers and magazines call Bruzelles 
the “gayest” capital in Europe; visiting fire- 
men from America arrive in Bruzelles, are wined 
and dined in the diplomats’ restaurants, poke 
their heads into the fabulous luxury shops along 
the Rue Royale, and go home to announce that 
Bruzelles is full of foreigners, riotous living, 
high prices, and caviar with cream and crépes. 
And, of course, it is true Bruzelles is an oasis of 
pleasant living in (Continued on Page 67) 


Illustrations by Barbara Crawford 
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Now and then the chef rushes from the kitchen, overcome by emotion; 
once he had a frightful argument with a senator who wanted more salt. 


(Continued from Page 65) 
the great gray island of suffering and 
famine which is Europe today. The 
shops are jammed with American lux- 
ury goods; it is easier to buy an electric 
iron, a vacuum cleaner, or an automo- 
“bile in Bruzelles today than in New 
' York. Nylons sell everywhere. Piles of 
California oranges fill the fruit stands. 
The grocery stores sell (to a baffled pub- 
lic) American baked beans, breakfast 
cereals, canned salmon and ketchup. 


The American Craze 


The Bruzellois are currently mad for 
American things. Clark Gable packs in 
the movie fans. The housewife in Bru- 
zelles, who is of an inquiring nature and 
will try anything once, boils her can of 
American orange juice, stews the corn 
flakes, puts good bruzellois salad dress- 
ing on the baked beans, and remarks 
politely to any stray American she hap- 
pens to see that the cuisine in the great 
United States is apparently of an ex- 
ceedingly droll nature, no? In spite of 
these fiascos, however, anything Amer- 
ican is just now extremely chic in Bru- 
zelles. The other day I saw a bruzellois 
gentleman, complete with neat little 
Vandyke, black derby, rolled English 
umbrella and stiff collar, standing be- 
fore a shop window, staring with an ex- 
pression at once thoughtful and alarmed, 
at a great display of Hollywood sports 
clothes. A Hollywood, le dernier-cri en 
Amérique,” the sign said. The gentle- 
man in the Vandyke contemplated a 
bright green shirt open at the throat, a 
pair of chocolate-brown slacks with 
pleats, and a handpainted necktie of 
purple. He blinked. 

It is true that Bruzelles is gay and 
prosperous and pleasant. Yet the real 


character of this charming Gallic city is 
hardly touched by the shops filled with 
vacuum cleaners, the luxury restaurants 
thronged with Turks and rich Parisians 
and American businessmen. Bruzelles is 
a city civilized by centuries of proud 
and artful living. Its indomitable people 
have survived a score of wars, a dozen 
occupations. Twice in the lifetime of its 
current population, Bruzelles has been 
captured by the hated enemy; and twice 
the Bruzellois have turned stony faces 
to the conquerors. 

This may be a pleasure-loving city, 
but liberty and dignity are the breath of 
its life. The Bruzellois are, on the sur- 
face, easy and charming; inside, they 
are tough as nails and passionate. The 
Underground here was not very famous 
during the war, because, of course, it was 
small. But Bruzelles fought doggedly 
against the Germans. The city is filled 
with monuments to its dead of this war 
and the last. The people keep those 
monuments decorated with flowers, al- 
ways, every day. Not great formal 
wreaths, but bouquets of garden blooms, 
each marked with the same words, al- 
ways the same words, written carefully 
in somebody’s best handwriting: Mort 
pour la patrie, and the name and the 
date. 

Pour la patrie . . . it might just as well 
be written, Pour la ville, for the Bruzel- 
lois think of their city as their native 
land. Like Paris, this city is beloved by 
its citizens. Americans are popular in 
Bruzelles, and there is a great, an ami- 
able tolerance for all foreigners but, just 
the same, the good Bruzellois never con- 
siders emigrating to the United States 
or any place else. The Bruzellois may 
grumble at this regulation, or that law; 
he is eager for “‘up-to-date”’ frills and 
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fancies, imported from other lands; he is 
quick to imitate and absorb new, strange 
ideas; but he has made a pattern of life 
which he thinks to be good ; he cherishes 
this life, he loves this city, he is a Bru- 
gellois. It is a proud word. 

The fabric of life in Bruzelles has a 
background of pride and dignity, ap- 
parent in the most simple, and the most 
splendid momentsof the city’s existence. 
There is a certain engaging formality, 
even on the trams. For Bruzelles, with 
roughly 900,000 inhabitants, has no 
subways; its famous little yellow tram- 
cars scuttle down almost every side 
street in the town. Each tram has a se- 
ries of leather-cushioned double seats, 
each with a little half table for bundles, 
and a broad window; in the back and 
front of the car are wide platforms. 

If you are lucky enough to get a seat 
you recline in comfort, languidly lean- 
ing out the open window on hot days, 
your packages parked on the table. On 
the other hand, if you wind up on the 
platform, your fate is the same as the 
sardine—for no one is allowed to stand 
inside the tram. The bruzellois trams 
have no straphangers breathing down 
your neck; it is not permitted to keep 
one’s balance by clutching at the seated 
customers inside the car. 

I puzzled over this regulation for a 
long time, until a friend explained 
that if you are going to be comfortable, 
you should be comfortable; if you 
have to stand, there is no sense both- 
ering people who have seats. 


Children’s Paradise 


The situation works out quite well, 
because no bruzellois homme, or jeune 
fille, either, would dare remain seated 
while a woman, especially a woman with 
a child, stood on the platform. The 
Bruzellois is polite no matter what the 
provocation; he is proud of his good 
manners; he considers an amiable ap- 
proach to standing on a tram platform 
part of his way of life. The most savage 
epithet the Bruzellois have for a sinning 
stranger is ‘‘barbare.” 

This quality of good manners begins 
very early in childhood in the life of a 
Bruzellois, and it colors all of existence 
in the city. Our whole family has 
watched, with astonishment, the great 
phenomenon of Bruzelles children. 

In the first place, people—all the 
Bruzellois—show more tenderness for 
children than I have ever seen any where 
else before. This may, perhaps, reflect 
the very low birth rate. As in most 
French-speaking cities of Europe, fam- 
ilies are very small here; children are an 
event in any clan, and they are cher- 
ished not only at home but by the gen- 
eral public as well. On a tram, any child 
under ten is offered a seat, immediately, 
no matter how crowded the platform; 
elderly gentlemen and ladies always 
smile at our little girl; the conductor 
fondly lets her look at his punch and 
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gives her the canceled car cards; a baby, 
in a grocery store or on the street, is a 
sensation. And the infants of Bruzelles 
are the most dashingly costumed and 
outfitted offspring I have ever seen. The 
poorest family is proud to squander its 
savings on the baby’s carriage; even a 
proletarian Bruzelles baby takes the air 
in beruffled and beribboned splendor. 
During the war, whole families of aunt- 
ies and uncles and grands-péres and 
grand méres, let alone mamma and papa, 
literally starved so that the solitary 
child in the clan could have all the but- 
ter and meat and milk it needed. 

Of course, it is not just a matter of 
food and costume with little Bruzellois. 
This must be one of the few cities any- 
where in the world where children are 
so much a part of the adult fabric of 
life. For the Bruzellois takes it as a mat- 
ter of course that he spends his holidays 
and Sundays with the child, or possibly 
the two children in the family. In the 
cafés we see every Sunday afternoon 
papa and mamma, uncle and aunt, 
grandpa and grandma—and the baby. 
On holidays papa walks his offspring in 
the parks with enormous satisfaction. 

This brings me around to the phe- 
nomenon that all Americans regard with 
both shock and surprise. For months 
now, Richard and I have taken our chil- 
dren for picnics to the Bois, for expedi- 
tions to the zoo, for ice cream in the 
park. Again and again we have seen the 
bruzellois child in public. Yet I have 
never seen either a naughty bruzellois 
child, or an angry bruzellois parent. 

I remember one hot afternoon we 
took our Eileen, aged four, to the Ant- 
werp zoo. We’carried our “ peec-nik,” 
as they say here, and consumed it com- 
fortably at the zoo café, along with beer 
and bubbly water and ice cream. 


School of Manners 


Afterwards we repaired to the chil- 
dren’s zoo, which features cages of white 
mice, white goats and other animals— 
and also a set of swings, sandboxes and 
slides. Eileen trotted up toa slide. Rich- 
ard and I sat down at a shaded table, 
ordered a beer and watched. I suppose 
there were thirty children, of all ages, 
using that slide. Each child was dressed 
in his Sunday best, and each was 
watched from the sidelines by his ador- 
ing family. 

Eileen ran to climb the steps of the 
slide. She bumped into a bigger child, a 
boy of six or seven. “S’il vous plait,” 
the little boy said, and stood back po- 
litely, to let Eileen go up ahead of him. 
“ Atten-zione!”’ the children called from 
the top of the slide, to warn fellow cus- 
tomers at the bottom they were about 
to come down. 

We watched for almost an hour, and 
in all that time, no child shoved or 
howled; nobody was hurt, although the 
slide was really too crowded, I thought, 
to be safe. Perhaps even more striking — 
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exposure METER 


Gives correct exposure...helps your camera capture the full 
beauty of autumn color. Exclusive Trident Analyzer to make diffi- 
cult shots easier. Measures reflected or incident light. And it's so 


complete, so easy fo use! 


Marvelous Christmas gift for movie or still photog- 
rapher, expert or beginner. Type PR-1, $32.50*, at your 
photo dealer's. General Electric, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

Also famous Type DW-58 meters . .. $19.95* and $21.95* 


*Fair Trade price. Fed. tax inc. 
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the Name PLATT 
Represents more than 

a Quarter Century 

of Traditional Leadership 
in Making Fine Luggage. 


EXCLUSIVE SHELL 
CONSTRUCTION 
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Se gy 


PLATT Luggage, Inc., Chicago 14° 





I saw half a dozen parents rise and call 
to their children, “It is time to leave 
now.” Both Richard and I braced our- 
selves for the familiar, ‘I wanna stay... 
aw, why can’t I? . . . aw-w-w-w, once 
more, ma!”’ But this, we have learned 
now, is absolutely inconceivable in 
Bruzelles. The Belgian child never re- 
plies to an adult except politely. It is 
not only that it is forbidden, it is out of 
the question. For if the bruzellois child 
is cherished, much is also expected of 
him. He lives with adults, and, only in- 
cidentally, afterwards, with children his 
own age. The whole American theory of 
children living a separate existence, for 
and by themselves, separated from the 
family, is unheard of. The family exists 
for the child, but the child exists for the 
family. And yet these (to an American) 
extraordinary good manners in the 
Bruzelles young appear to be achieved 
without the least force. 

A bruzellois mother told me that her 
husband, who was a war prisoner, actu- 
ally saw a mother whipping her son, in 
Germany. “ Figurez-vous!” the bruzel- 
lois lady said, with rich contempt, “ what 
savages! They even strike their own chil- 
dren!”’ Yet this same lady has a little 
boy of five, charming, jolly, intelligent, 
and full of life. I think she would faint 
dead away in her tracks if Jacko spoke 
to her rudely, or hit somebody or made 
a “scene” at a family picnic. Jacko, by 
American standards, is so “ good”’ that 
most American families would think 
there was something wrong with him; 
but he’s a typical small Bruzellois— 
somehow, at the age of five, he has al- 
ready learned restraint. I don’t know 
how he has learned this, but it is proba- 
ble that he is a product of a persuasive 
civilization that is based on a very con- 
siderable self-discipline. In any case, it 
is part of the pattern of life in Bruzelles. 

This life is not exactly grand, or splen- 
did, but it is very artful and pleasing. 
To begin with, the eye is always made 
grateful by the stately avenues, the 
broad squares, the charming little parks 


which happen now and then unexpect. 
edly at a street turning or a busy cop. 
ner. In the springtime, all the little 
squares are fragrant with lilac. 

The Grand’ Place is, of course, the 
showplace of Bruzelles, one of the fa. 
mous ornaments of Europe. It is an im. 
mensely broad square, paved with ap. 
cient cobblestones. 


Land of Intellectuals 


On one side of the square is the 15th 
Century Hotel de Ville with its hand. 
some late-Gothic spire; on the other 
three sides are the mansions of the vari- 
ous medieval Guilds, each decorated 
with the insignia of its craft, each splen- 
didly illumined with gilt paint. Charac- 
teristically, this famous “‘sight’’ of 
Northern Europe is part of the fabric of 
the city’s life. The city cheers its sol- 
diers, welcomes movie stars, sells car- 
rots, buys flowers, hears concerts, holds 
dances, consecrates church statues, ar- 
gues politics, mourns its dead, holds its 
ancient, traditional fétes—all in the 
Grand’ Place. 

The Grand’ Place is the center of what 
Bruzellois call ‘“‘the old town” or the 
“lower town.” For Bruzelles, in ancient 
days, was built on the banks of a little 
river. Now the river has been neatly 
covered over to save space, and the city 
has expanded onto the hills and even 
back as far as the great forests, 
now transformed into stately pleasure 
grounds for the country-loving Bruzel- 
lois. But in the lower town, streets are 
narrow and crooked, and some houses 
date from the 14th Century. The spire 
of the Hotel de Ville rises from the old 
town, and halfway up the hill the old 
Cathedral towers stand, in a summer 
evening, purple against the sky. 

The shops of Bruzelles are part of the 
city’s fame. Most tourists brood over 
the laces and crystal, but the bookstores 
are at least as celebrated in local circles. 
Bruzelles is an intensely intellectual 
city. It is bilingual; all the street signs 

(Continued on Page 138) 


The Bruxellois is the world’s most reckless automobile driver. He 
is restrained, it appears, by neither traffic laws nor common sense. 
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MOST ROLL FILM CAMERAS 
—including Brownie cameras— 
use Kodacolor Film. Just turn 
your exposed film over to your 
Kodak dealer. You'll receive 
your color negatives, and as 
many full-color prints as you 


wish to order. ——» 


Your camera becomes a “color camera’ 


when you load it with a Kodak color film 


You make your snapshots or movies about as usual—but sud- 
denly you’re a “‘color photographer.” Chances are you don’t 
need any néw equipment—simply load your usual camera with 
a Kodak color film instead of black-and-white. Which film for 
your type of camera? The answer is on this page. Your Kodak 
dealer will answer other questions, give you helpful leaflets. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


It’s Kodak for Color 


MOST MINIATURE CAMERAS 
use Kodachrome Film—give you 
a double reward: Kodachrome 
slides for projection on your 
screen ... and Kodachrome Prints 
to show like any snapshots. Your 


HOME MOVIE CAMERAS use slides are made without extra 
Kodachrome Film ...and from charge. You order your prints 

the moment when movie makers through your Kodak dealer. 

saw their first full-color movies, ne 
there was no question in their 

minds about the future of color 


photography. This was it! 


-e iB Bp st! 
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“ Kodak” is a trade-mark 
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Bus ‘1716’ twists around the blind curves of East River Mountain, W. Va. Driver Jones always signals following cars when passing is safe. 


Object lesson in safe driving: A ride with a 


OUNTAIN BUS DRIVER 


by DON WHARTON 


v 10:45 on a sticky July morning Johnnie 
Jones backs the long silver Greyhound 
bus a few feet, twists the oversize steering 
wheel, and slips into first gear. His fourteen- 
ton bus, with three tons of passengers and a ton 
of baggage, eases out of Winston-Salem’s bus 
terminal toward Charleston, W. Va., 267 miles 
across the mountains. . 

Johnnie has been driving buses over these 
mountains for sixteen of his thirty-six years. 
He has run up over a million miles as a bus 
driver, some of it through the rolling Piedmont, 
some on the flat coastal plain down Savannah 
way, but most of it in the mountains, the Blue 
Ridge and the Alleghenies. Johnnie is a moun- 
tain man himself. He was born and bred half a 
mile above sea level, in Ashe County, back in 
North Carolina’s northwestern corner near the 
Tennessee and Virginia lines. His speech still 
bears the mountain influence, a touch of pure 
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Jones spends part of 84-hour day auditing tick- 
ets. Medals on his cap are yearly safety awards. 
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Elizabethan mixed in with his Southern drawl. 
One of his earliest memories is of his father 
moving the family from Johnnie’s birthplace at 
Crumpler to the little town of West Jefferson— 
the twelve miles in a wagon over unpaved 
mountain roads. Took a whole day. 
Today Johnnie stands an inch under six 
feet, weighs 170, has a good head of sandy hair. 
He lives in Winston-Salem, and though this 
cigarette town seems hilly enough to most 
people it’s a far cry from Johnnie’s “hills of 
home.” He rolls up 68,000 miles of mountain 
driving a year, but when vacation time arrives 
Jones packs his wife and three children into 
their old jalopy and heads back into the 
mountains. Ona bus run he prefers a mountain- 
ous route to straight level country: ‘‘ Keeps 
you alert,” he says; ‘less likely to have an 
accident.”’ In all his 1,093,000 miles of bus 
driving, adding up (Continued on Page 75) 


Photography by Les Aylor 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

to more than 25,000,000 passenger 
miles, Johnnie has never killed or in- 
jured a passenger. He has taken his 
bus through the torrid South Georgia 
heat and around icy mountain curves, 
driven through rainstorms and fog, 
maintaining schedules night and day, 
but the only passenger ever hurt in a 
bus he was driving was a fellow who let 
a window down on his arm. 

On his cap there’s a row of nine gold 
pins, each signifying a year without an 
accident. You don’t get one of these 
pins if you so much as brush another 
car with property damage amounting 
to one dollar. In place of a tenth pin 
which he has earned, the Atlantic Grey- 
hound Corporation gave him a hand- 
some wrist watch. Last year he was 
one of Atlantic’s regional safety com- 
of 165 
won a national safety contest. 


manders—his team drivers 
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Starting out from Winston-Salem on a 267-mile run to Charleston, 
W. Va., Johnnie seats his 37 passengers, stows away their ton of luggage. 


Before starting on each run, Jones double checks his bus’ lights, tires, 
steering mechanism, horn, fire extinguisher, tools and first-aid kit. 





Now Johnnie is coming out of Win- 
ston-Salem’s modern bus station, turn- 
ing on Cherry Street, passing the Rob- 
ert E. Lee Hotel, anda Southern Railway 
trestle. He gets the bus up to thirty 
and holds it there, in third. The huge 
Diesel has four forward gears, but 
Johnnie stays in third until he’s in the 
country. He never uses high within city 
limits—believes a driver has more con- 
trol in third, which corresponds to sec- 
ond on a private car. He thinks that in 
many tight spots, particularly in cities, 
the average motorist could do better by 
shifting to second. Out in the rolling 
countryside the new Diesel is humming 
over the concrete at fifty-three. The 
bus carries North Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia and ICC license plates 
and a company number: A1716. 

A motorist going on a long trip could 
learn something by seeing how “ Seven- 
was checked before 
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There’s more sunshine in Tucson than in 
any other resort city. No other winter cli- . 
mate like it! When it’s cold and dismal 
elsewhere, Tucson is warm, dry, sunny. You 





















































Tucson is the sight-seer’s paradise! 
You'll want to photograph the cactus 
forests, famous missions, historic 
treasures, Colossal Cave, national 
parks as well as Old Mexico which is 
right next door to Tucson! 


ee, ee 





Never a dull moment in Tucson! Won- 


derful riding, swimming, golf, hunting, 


fishing trips. Take part in ranch life, cow- 


boy dances, chuck-wagon picnics. Visit 
Indian fairs and rodeos. Or just be lazy! 


THIS WINTER Your PLACE IN 
THE SUN IS 





Ylgon 
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IN FRIENDLY ARIZONA 
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You GET MORE 


from a Winter Vacation 


rx 


in Tucson! 





live outdoors every day ... soak up the sun 
.. acquire a ruddy desert tan. Why wait 
till blizzards howl? Begin your Tucson 
winter vacation now! 


Whether you prefer a modern hotel 
or colorful guest ranch, the choice is 
yours. New,housing has made accom- 
modations more plentiful. Comfort- 
able sanatoria and- rest homes, too. 
Excellent private schools. University 
of Arizona. 


Have the vacation-time of your life in 
Tucson this winter! Send the coupon be- 
low for free illustrated book. Then make 
plans to arrive in sunny Tucson as soon 


as possible. 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK NOW! | 


TUCSON SUNSHINE CLIMATE CLUB 
4805-B Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona 


Name__ 





Address 





City. Zone____ Strate. 
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CYMA WATCH COMPANY 
Fifth Ave., New York 





MALE TIME 


You and your watch can be on much 

better terms if it’s a CYMATIC*, 

the completely automatic watch made 

by CYMA-TAVANNES. This re- 

markably-designed wrist watch, so 

thin and handsome you'd hardly 

helieve its mechanical prowess, 

® winds itself; the motion of your 
wrist does the trick, eliminating 
wear on winding parts 

. performs more accurately because 
it depends on your motion, not 
your memory 

® gives more rugged service, thanks 
toa special patented shock- 
resistant feature 


Slipa CYMATIC* on your wrist, note 
its automatic accuracy, then wonder 
how you ever got along without it! 
Gold-filled, $71.50; 14 karat Gold, 


$125.00; 


Fed. tax incl. 


*Trademark 


CYMA 


TAVANNES 
Qutomatic 










EAPA 


tooled 


BILL 


A man's billfold through and through! Expanding 
accordion-fold ends open twice as wide as ordinary 
billfolds, permit carrying extra currency, checks, and 
still fold easily without bulkiness. Ample space for 
cards . . . has real secret pocket! In sturdy tooled 
steerhide as shown, $10; other fine leathers $5- 
$12.50, plus tax, at good stores. The Springfield 
Leather Products Co., Springfield, O. 


(AM 


Cameo styled billfolds, key cases, 
Pak-a-Dors, other personal leatherwear 
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Your he-man will go for this 
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Expanding accordion-fold 
ends give twice-capacity, 


Pat. Pending 

















Jones stops at crossings, opens door to hear approaching trains. Last 
year, 1790 people died in 4015 accidents at Stop-Look-Listen signs. 


Johnnie took it out. First, at the com- 
pany garage, a tremendous place re- 
sembling railway shops, the bus is 
checked by grease boys. Then it’s 
checked again by mechanics, checked 
once more by the shop foreman, and 
finally by the driver himself. 

Johnnie not only checked the oil, 
water, tires and fire extinguisher but 
also the windshield wipers (by run- 
ning them a few seconds), the brakes 
(by starting and then braking to a quick 
stop), and the steering mechanism 
(by giving the wheel a sudden shake). 
He also checked various lights and 
signals one’ by one, sixteen different 
switches in all. 

Now Johnnie is on his own, with 
thirty-seven passengers in the deep- 
cushioned seats and six more standing 
in the aisle. One standee isa tall, intense- 
looking man carrying a metal box 
painted highway yellow, with black 
letters spelling out a pious slogan. 

The bus is rolling along through pas- 
ture country dotted with black Angus 
cattle. Johnnie stops to pick up a red- 
headed man in shirt sleeves. Two miles 
farther on, cruising at fifty-three, 
Johnnie presses a floor button with his 
left foot. The little horn gives a “ toot- 
toot” warning to a car parked on the 
highway’s red-clay shoulder. Minor 
things like that have built up the mil- 
lion miles without an accident. The bus 
also has a loud horn, insistent as a loco- 
motive whistle, but Johnnie doesn’t 
use it when the little one will suffice. 
Motorists who slip up behind you and 
blast loud horns might well listen to 
Johnnie: ‘What good would it do me 
to scare the driver up ahead, maybe 
cause him to pull right into my path?” 
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Now comes another little incident 
which private motorists can observe 
profitably. Ahead of Johnnie’s bus are 
two cars following close behind a small 
dump truck making a little over fifty. 
Johnnie follows for a mile, at about 
forty yards’ interval, careful never to 
close it. Then on a straight stretch he 
touches his brakes a little and you 
wonder why, and, before you can ask, 
you see the reason: the dump truck has 
turned abruptly off onto a side road. 
The two cars crowding it slow down 
considerably, but Johnnie, having an- 
ticipated it, doesn’t have to slam 
on his brakes to keep from plowing 
into them. 

“How'd you know he was going to 
turn?” 

“Saw his red light,” Johnnie replies. 

He then explains that most drivers 
watch the car ahead but that he also 
“watches the cars ahead of the car 
ahead,” anticipating emergencies. 

At 11:16, approaching a village 
called King, Johnnie comes to a little- 
used single-track railroad. You can see 
up and down the tracks, but he slows, 
makes a full stop, looks out and opens 
the bus door. “That's to hear the train 
coming,” he explains. “ We stop at all 
railroad tracks. Originally it was a 
Greyhound ruling, but later it was 
ordered by the ICC.” Johnnie says 
that he stops at tracks that have one 
train a day and even at tracks on which 
service has been discontinued. If the 
rails are there, he stops. It has become 
such a habit that one day he made a full 
stop, including opening the door, at an 
old crossing whose rails had been taken 
up recently. Johnnie doesn’t suggest 
that motorists go to any such extremes, 
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but he believes a grade crossing is a stops on the upgrade, opens the door, 
place for extra caution. ‘ waits for someone to alight. Nobody 
At 11:23 Johnnie reaches a long hill, moves. Then the quiet is broken by a 
falls in behind a truck and has to slow young woman on a rear seat: ‘‘ Driver, 
down. The truck pulls over to the edge I’m sorry—I didn’t mean to pull it.” 
of the two-lane highway and Johnnie Casually Johnnie starts off again and 
slips by: “Sometimes they pull clear in a few minutes the bus races by 
off the road to let me pass—all theway a row of shaving-cream signs: WE 
over on the shoulder.” Heand thetruck Know... How Mucu... You Love 
drivers, particularly the professionals Tuat Gat... Bur Use... Born 
handling the big trucks and the cab- Hanps... For Darrvine, PAL. 
and-trailer outfits, are genuine friends The bus is eleven minutes behind at 
of the road. As Johnnie tells about it Mount Airy, a tobacco and granite 
you wonder what our highways would _ centerthirty-eight milesout of Winston. 
be like if all motorists were as courteous Nine passengers get off, among them 
as truck and bus drivers. Motorists _ the girl who had pulled the stop cord. 
wanting to pass a bus or truck need “T’m sorry about pulling the cord,” 
only sound their horn or, at night, flick she says to Johnnie. 
their lights. A horn or light signal in “Don’t worry about that.” 
response means the road is clear. Ten more passengers get on and 
Johnnie starts up crowded Pine Street, 
An Elusive Passenger stops behind a truck that has double- 
Johnnie stops on another hill to pick _ parked, blocking the way. He waits for 
up a man in his early fifties—he has a _ four oncoming cars to pass, then swings 
cane and a slight limp and in his lapel around the truck. Soon the bus is climb- 
wears a World War I pin. At 11:34, four ing out of the foothills into real moun- 
minutes behind schedule, Johnnie tains. It crosses into Virginia and you 
st stops in front of a pool hall—the bus can see the Blue Ridge ahead, rising 
6 station for the village of Pilot Moun- like a great green wall. To cross this 
tain. He puts on his cap, steps out on —_—-wall the highway winds up to Fancy 
at the sidewalk, looks around. A man in Gap, 3000 feet above sea level. As 
me overalls tells him that a “cripple fellow Johnnie swings the bus around horse- 
- was around, wanting to go to Mount _ shoe curves, higher and higher, a hush 
Hl Airy—he’s stepped off somewhere.” falls over the passengers. Those who 
a Johnnie looks into the pool hall, waits speak at all talk in low tones. They look 
it a few minutes, climbs back in the bus, down into the deep valleys and admire 
0 closes the door, starts the engine and, _ the scenery, but their eyes keep com- 
i. reluctantly, lets out the clutch. He ing back to Johnnie, as if watching 
m moves slowly through the one-street him closely might help. 
% town, tooting the little horn, glancing “Main thing to look out for up 
6 into each store and filling station, try- here,” he says, ‘is people taking the 
1 ing to spot the cripple. The bus passes inside of the curves.”’ 
3 the last filling station and Johnnie — Near Fancy Gap we pass under the 
i” shakes his head, and begins trying to Blue Ridge Parkway which winds to- 
a make up lost time—a difficult job with ward the Great Smokies. On the north 
. the governor set at fifty-five mph. slope of the Blue Ridge, coming down, 
Johnnie is making fifty-four on a Johnnie slips into third, keeps pumping 
” long climb when the buzzer sounds. He his brakes, eventually reaches a broad Tandem Model 262 
She'll find gorgeous interiors . . . beautiful accessories 
5 and “owner-approved”’ arrangements, together with all 
Ss 
e the little refinements which make a delightful home, 
ir in her Vagabond. 
. He will recognize Vagabond’s traditionally high 
‘ quality when he sees the tubular all-steel body 
. frame .. . steel chassis frame . . . four wheel brakes 
: . » » Vagabond’s floor heating system . . . highest 
n quality insulation ... . all aluminum exterior and 
Hl the expert craftsmanship throughout the coach. 
a 
s 
8 
° 
0 
» 
ul 
a Your copy of the new color catalog is or 
t Jones stops to help a stalled truck driver. Such helpful courtesy is ee ee ee 
‘ common among professional operators, rare among private motorists. Vagabond Coach Manufacturing Co., Box 31, New Hudson, Michigan 
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It’s pictures like this... 


that can win you a prize. Like so many other contestants who 


have successfully borne off a handsome prize in the annual 
Graflex Photo Contest, you can take pictures that are outstanding, 
that agg potential prize winners by following these three steps: 
(1) Think of some picture ideas, of general interest, and jot 
them down. (2) Plan how to carry out these ideas most effectively. 


(3) Photograph them with any one of the fine cameras in the 


Graflex line—for sparkling, sharp pictures. Then, enter the 1948 
GRAFLEX PHOTO CONTEST! 
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IN ROCHESTER 8 

« NEW YORK 
Western Division, 3045 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; New York Sales and Service 


Offices, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 














Taking the bus to the garage down this narrow, car-crowded street is 
an ordeal for drivers. Scratching a parked auto means loss of safety pins. 


valley. Two boys by the road, kids 
about eight or nine, take a look at the 
bus and begin laughing. Johnnie ex- 
plains that sometime back the kids in 
this section took to flagging a bus at 
night, waiting for it to stop and then 
racing off into the mountains, laughing. 
The bus drivers have learned not to 
stop for kids here, but the boys remem- 
ber their old joke. 

Fort Chiswell slips by, Johnnie turns 
into U.S. 11, hurries past some large 
apple orchards and at 1:42 pulls into 
Wytheville, Va., five minutes behind 
schedule. Wytheville is a thirty-minute 
stop for lunch. After the passengers 
alight the bus door is closed and no one 
is admitted until the through passen- 
gers have reclaimed their seats. In 
the dining room Johnnie greets half 


a dozen Greyhound drivers, orders a 
small steak, tops it off with ice cream 
and cake. 

Now Johnnie is back on the highway, 
winding past old log cabins with brick 
chimneys and over hazardous one- 
way bridges. At Stony Creek the sun is 
out bright and ahead you can see the 
mountaintops wrapped in white 
clouds—the Alleghenies. To reach 
Bluefield, in West Virginia, 47 miles 
from Wytheville, he must take the bus 
over three. mountains: Big Walker, 
Brushing and East River. In second, on 
one of Big Walker’s hairpin curves, he 
says, “ You ought to make this trip 
with me in the winter; ice all through 
here, snowdrifts sometimes twice as 
high as the bus.” 

(Continued on Page 145) 





Watches given them for ten years of accident-free driving are shown by 
drivers Jones and Dwiggins to a waitress at the bus-terminal diner. 
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Delicious Heinz Soup—with the same kind 
of homespun flavor you enjoy at home 
—is waiting for you on your travels! And 
when you order Heinz Soup, you enjoy 
not only matchless flavor but speedy serv- 
ice—thanks to Heinz Electric Soup Kitchens! 
t is 

ins. DRIVING CROSS COUNTRY= Motoring North 


for winter sports or West and South to the sun, you 
can pull up to a roadside stand and enjoy soup 


7 ‘ that tastes like home! It’s rich nourishing Heinz 
—_ Soup, of course—served to you piping hot in 
two minutes from a Heinz Soup Kitchen! Rich 
way, with the brewed-in goodness of luscious vege- 
rick tables, meats and poultry, Heinz Soups have a 
one- superb, homey flavor achieved by careful cook- 
in is ing and expert seasoning! 
the 
hite BY TRAIN, PLANE OR BOAT= At airport restau- 
sach rants, railroad stations and boat docks, the hearty 
niles nourishment of Heinz Soups awaits you. Have 
hen a bowl of luscious Heinz Cream of Mushroom— 
ke, Chicken Noodle simply brimming with tender 
ai egg noodles—or invigorating Heinz Vegetable 
* Soup. All Heinz Soups have an appealing, home- 
ae made taste. You'll enjoy them wherever, how- 
pi ever you go! 
ug 


hog PROPRIETORS WOTE = Ask your Heinz salesman 
for complete information about Heinz Electric 
Soup Kitchens. Or write to H. J. Heinz Company, 
Dept. H-11, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for details. 






Loox for T#e Famous 


HEINZ SOUP KUTCHEN 


FOR THE BEST SOUP YOu EVER TASTED 





er. 
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JEROME WEIDMAN: Eighth in a series of selections from travel writing he has liked 








From Gene Fowler’s Good Night, Sweet Prince, the sympathetic and moving 


biography of his friend, John Barrymore 


OME TIME AGO my wife and I settled down in 
front of our radio with a pitcher of beer 
and plenty of cigarettes for one of our listening 
evenings. Our favorite newscaster did his 
stuff; then our favorite comedian did his and 
several other people’s; he was followed by our 
favorite crooner; and finally our favorite quiz 
program came on the air. The board of experts 
for the evening consisted of the two regulars, 
and, as guests, a famous British movie actor 
afd his wife. 

This line-up pleased me very much. I am 
partial to British movie acters. I never cease 
to marvel at the way they can rip out beauti- 
fully cadenced dialogue, in the language I have 
used since infancy, and yet leave me with the 
conviction that I have not understood a sylla- 
ble. I have been told that this is due to the ac- 
cent. I don’t believe it. I think it is due to what 
somebody once christened The Artichoke 
School of Acting. All British actors belong to 
it. The rules of the school call for the delivery 
of all lines with the teeth tightly clenched, the 





Material from Good Night, Sweet Prince is copyright 
1943, 1944, by Gene Fowler. 
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position assumed by a person stripping the 
meat from an artichoke leaf. 

The British movie actor on the quiz pro- 
gram to which we were listening belonged to 
this school. So did his wife. For the first twenty 
minutes or so, our living room was full of 
beautiful sounds. Few of them were intelligible, 
and almost none added up to the correct an- 
swers, but this did not matter. The two regu- 
lars were, as usual, taking care of that. Finally, 
came a trick question. The master of cere- 
monies announced that snatches would be 
played from recordings made by famous Shake- 
spearean actors, and the board of experts 
was to identify both the actors and the lines. 

This is the sort of question that an old quiz 
listener loves. His mind, schooled by years of 
practice, swings into action before the master 
of ceremonies has finished stating the rules of 
the question. Recordings, eh? That eliminates 
Edwin Booth; they didn’t have recordings in 
Booth’s day. Actors, eh? That eliminates Julia 
Marlowe and Cissie Loftus. 

By the time the records are placed on the 
turntable, your experienced quiz listener has 
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narrowed the field to a point where he is yelp- 
ing answers across the living room at his wife, 
who is trying to hear what is coming out of the 
radio. He seldom yelps the correct answers, 
because he has, as a rule, narrowed the field 
at the wrong end or, more often, narrowed the 
wrong field. This evening and this question 
were no exceptions. 

The first recording was played. “Leslie 
Howard in Hamlet!” I yelled at my wife. It 
proved to be Laurence Olivier in Henry V. The 
second recording was played. “John Gielgud in 
Hamlet!” I yelled. It proved to be Ralph Rich- 
ardson in Henry IV, Part I. The third record- 
ing was played. ‘‘ Maurice Evans in Hamlet!” 
I yelled. It proved to be Donald Wolfit in 
Macbeth. The fourth recording was played. 
“If you so much as open your mouth re 
my wife said grimly. (Continued on Page 82) 





—_— 
John Barrymore as Hamlet, Prince of Den- 
mark. This was his greatest role, and he played 
it 101 times on Broadway to better Booth’s rec- 
ord by one performance. So far as his audience 
was concerned, he could have played it forever. 
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A bright blanket of sparkling snow 
... the ever-present festive feeling... 
and the fine winter fun facilities spell 
joy of living in the Sun Valley manner. 
You'll enjoy more skiing per day on 
the excellent slopes served by eight 
electrically-powered lifts . . . swimming 
in two warm-water pools...dancing and 
evening entertainment. For that per- 
fect vacation— summer or winter — 
choose Sun Valley, 
*x* * * 
For information address: W. P. Rogers, 
Gen’! Mgr., Sun Valley, Ida., or Union 
Pacific Railroad, Room 1255,Omaha 2, 
Nebr., or see any local travel agent. 






































Barrymore disliked himself in romantic parts, but he reluctantly 


donned a red wig to play Peter [bbetson with Constance Collier in 1915. 


(Continued from Page 80) 

I didn’t. This was a voice I wanted 
to hear. I knew it, of course. Anybody 
who had heard it once—and I had heard 
it many times—couldn’t possibly forget 
it. Or so I thought until the British 
movie actor’s wife interrupted. “ Doesn’t 
sound like anyone we know,” she said 
into the microphone. “ Does it, dear?” 

“No, it doesn’t,” the British movie 
actor said. “Although it might be Ron- 
nie, you know, mightn’t it?” 

“Ronnie my eye,’ I said indig- 
nantly. ‘““That was John Barrymore 
in Hamlet.” 

It was. And, at least for the author 
of these notes, it always will be. I never 
saw John Barrymore in Hamlet or in 
person at any time, but he remains for 
me one of the great figures of my youth, 
along with Babe Ruth and Jack Demp- 
sey and Gertrude Ederle. 

Every man has, of course, a series of 
purely personal reasons for choosing 
the people who make up his private 
pantheon of heroes. John Barrymore 
belongs in my gallery for more reasons 
than I have space to enumerate here. 
Two should suffice. 

First, he was one of the first actors I 
ever saw on the screen. This was more 
than a quarter of a century ago, but he 
still remains my yardstick. He looked 
the way I felt an actor should look. 
When the movies found their voices, he 
talked the way I felt an actor should 
talk. And when he got into the papers, 
he did so in a manner that seemed to 
me the way an actor should get into 
the papers. 

Second, the greatest role John Barry- 
more ever played, in my opinion, was 
the lead in an extremely short two- 
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character play that never got onto a 
stage or before a camera. The second 
role was played by your correspondent. 

I was then twelve years old. I be- 
longed to a Boy Scout troop led by a 
man of considerable energy and imagi- 
nation. He was always thinking up 
projects for us. One of these was a troop 
autograph collection. At our weekly 
meetings, the scoutmaster assigned to 
each member of the troop the name of 
a famous man or woman whose auto- 
graph the scoutmaster felt belonged in 
our collection. It was, as I recall, a for- 
midable enterprise. With thirty-two 
boys, each writing a weekly letter, 
most of whigh were answered, the thing 
could very easily have got out of hand, 
but our scoutmaster prevented that. 


Room of Famous Names 


He worked out a form letter for us, 
with which we included a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope and a small 
blank card three inches wide and an 
inch and a half deep. The famous man 
or woman was asked to write his or her 
name on that card. When the cards 
came in, they were mounted on large 
sheets, which we hung around the walls 
of our meeting room. You can get an 
awfu! lot of one-and-a-half- by three- 
inch cards on the walls of a room. 
We were so successful that the auto- 
graphs themselves ceased to be im- 
portant to us. It was the uniformity 
of the cards, and their number, that 
mattered 

The entire back wall of the meeting 
room was covered, and we had put 
quite a dent into one of the side walls, 
when I was assigned to get the auto- 
graph of John Barrymore. 


' 
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My record, up to this point, had been 
pretty good. I had come through with 
Beniamino Gigli, Suzanne Lenglen, 
Commander Zachary Landsdowne, 
Qwen D. Young, Douglas Fairbanks, 
and a man named Nye who was either 
a senator or a humorist. My letter to 
John Barrymore went out in the regu- 
lar way. 

A month later I received in the mails, 
not the stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope I had enclosed with my letter, 
but a large, flat manila parcel. In it I 
found a handsome full-length photo- 
graph of the actor. 

At the bottom, across his immacu- 
lately tailored knees, was written: 
“For Jerry Weidman and all my good 
friends in Troop 224, with the best 
wishes and admiration of their humble 
servant, John Barrymore.” 

I was horrified. What would my 
scoutmaster say? This large, unwieldy 
picture could not be put up on the walls 
of our meeting room along with all 
those small, neat cards. It would spoil 
the uniformity toward which we had 
been working. Worse than that was the 
fear that, if I showed this picture to my 
scoutmaster and the other members of 
the troop, they would consider it a re- 


flection on my ability to get autographs 
on the proper cards. 

I worried about the problem for a 
couple of days and finally I wrote 
another letter to Mr. Barrymore. I 
explained my problem, told him I 
was sorry to have to return his pic- 
ture, and again enclosed one of the 
small cards. 

A few weeks later I received another 
flat parcel. This one was smaller than 
the first, but it was still a good deal 
larger than the self-addressed envelope 
I had been expecting. When I opened 
the parcel, I found a second picture of 
Mr. Barrymore. This one showed only 
his head and shoulders. Across his neck- 
tie and one lapel of his coat he had 
written, in much smaller script: ‘To 
Jerry W. and friends in Troop 224, 
sincerely, John Barrymore.” 

I was upset. My scoutmaster, check- 
ing up on his assignments at the last 
meeting, had asked whether I had yet 
heard from Mr. Barrymore, and I had 
been forced to do some verbal side- 
stepping to concoct a reply that would 
be consistent with both the facts and 
the Scout Law. I sat down and wrote 
Mr. Barrymore another letter. Again I 
explained the problem. Again I re- 





With Tala Birell in My Dear Children. In. this lightweight comedy 
Barrymore’s persistent clowning delighted some, horrified others. 
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= Most women expect one gift to be perfume 

. .. and it isn’t as difficult as you think 
to choose one she’s sure to want. 
w You don’t have to “match her personality” 
. .. perfumes are fragrance, not psychoanalysis! 
m You needn’t be bound to “the one she uses” 

. » - most women adore variety. 

w Nor need you exceed your budget .. . 

fine perfumes are available in many sizes — 


and girls do prefer quality to mere quantity! 
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in Paris, Rio, and here. Select your own preference, 


if you don’t know hers . . . she’ll be overwhelmed, 
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is right from every angle... 
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unquestionably more spacious... 
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* Tough fiber binding guards the beauty of Hartmann 
Skymates . . . makes them much stronger than ordi- 
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Aerobe (two-suiter), and the smaller Companion Case. 


Approved by TWA for air travel. 
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turned his picture. Again I enclosed one 
of the small cards. 

A few weeks after that I received my 
third reply from Mr. Barrymore. This 
time it was not a parcel, but it still 
wasn’t the envelope I had sent him. It 
was one of his own envelopes. In it was 
a small picture, the kind that used to 
be inserted in cigarette packages. It 
showed only Mr. Barrymore’s head, in 
profile. On it, in a small comic-strip 
balloon that he had drawn in front of 
his famous nose, were the tiny words: 
“To J. W. and friends, J. B.” The pic- 
ture was attached to a note that said, 
“Dear Jerry: Am I getting closer? 
John Barrymore.” 





HEALTH IS 
ITS BUSINESS 


@ Every year over 130,000 
visitors, some from as far 
away as Singapore, descend in 
various stages of ill-health 
upon Rochester, Minnesota, 
for treatment at that city’s 
famed Mayo Clinic. Maxine 
Davis visits this city on the 
prairie which offers hope and 
health to millions, and finds 
that an invalid, provided he is 
not bed-ridden, has a better 
time in Rochester than many 
a hale citizen does elsewhere. 
Illustrated with photographs 
by Myron Davis. In your De- 
cember Holiday. 











I don’t know how astute I was at the 
age of twelve but, when members of 
my family hint that in my youth I was 
something of a dope, I like to think of 
my next move in the Barrymore- 
Weidman correspondence. It seems to 
me I handled the situation rather 
well. 

In my fourth letter to the great actor, 
with which I returned his third picture, 
I said that I hated to be a nuisance but 
the fact was that, unless his autograph 
was written on one of the cards I had 
been sending him, our troop could not 
use it. I added that, while this would 
grieve us, we would probably manage, 
because the movies were already rep- 
resented in our collection by the auto- 
graph of Douglas Fairbanks. 

Mr. Barrymore’s final reply came in 
the stamped, self-addressed envelope I 
had sent him. It consisted of his auto- 
graph, written at last and after four re- 
quests, on the small one-and-a-half by 
three-inch card, plus a short note on his 
stationery. 

“Dear Jerry,” the note read. “ Here 
it is. I cannot permit you to hang only 
one ham in your collection. Faithfully, 
John Barrymore.” 

I have been faithful, too, in my 
fashion. I will never get to like that 
British actor on the quiz program who 
didn’t recognize the great voice but 
thought it might be Ronnie, mightn’t 
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it? And I don’t suppose I will ever stop 
thinking, when I hear or read the phrase 
“the one and only,” that the next two 
words will be John Barrymore. 

Like most creative people’s, Barry. 
more’s talents did not stop short at the 
profession by which he earned his liy. 
ing. John Barrymore was a great actor, 
perhaps one of the greatest of all times, 
People who saw his Hamlet still talk 
about it; people who didn’t, like my- 
self, still write about it. He was also g 
fine painter and illustrator. I know 
a man, from whom Barrymore had 
rented a house for a summer, who in- 
sists that the actor was an imaginative 
interior decorator. At any rate, my 
friend has never changed Barrymore's 
furnishings and draperies. And I think 
Barrymore was, in the spheres within 
which he chose to demonstrate it, a 
first-rate writer. 

Late in 1925, when he was at the 
peak of his powers, Barrymore’s life 
entered a rather turbulent period. It is 
sympathetically described by Gene 
Fowler, the actor’s close friend, in 
Fowler’s moving and admirable biog- 
raphy, Good Night, Sweet Prince. Barry- 
more, seeking a period of solitude in 
which to rest and think things out for 
himself, chartered an eighty-foot cabin 
cruiser called The Gypsy, and set out, 
with no companions except the crew, 
on a cruise down the coast of Lower 
California. During this sea voyage, he 
kept a log or diary which was turned 
over to his literary executor. 

From the pages of Mr. Fowler's 
biography, in which selections from 
this log are quoted, I have chosen a num- 
ber of passages that illustrate my point 
about the indivisibility of the creative 
instinct. Here are the reactions, not of 
an actor or a famous personality. Here 
are the reactions of a sensitive and in- 
telligent man, a man of introspection 
with a great sense of fun, a restless 
human being seeking the one thing that 
our time and our civilization have 
been unable to provide: peace. 

One day The Gypsy put into the har- 
bor of a small Mexican coastal village 
and Barrymore went ashore to pur- 
chase provisions. He wrote: 


A heavenly little community, filled 
with sunlight, low, inconsequential houses, 
“lowing kine,” friendly dogs, and chil- 
dren, dressed alike—the dogs and the 
children—something round the neck, 
principally! Things to eat drying in the 
sun. Fascinating cheese machines. Little 
pigs and big pigs peering casually from 
the front doors. A steer’s head being bar- 
becued in the earth, . . . tiny patrician 
ponies, with beautiful arrangements of 
leather on perfect saddles. The horses ar 
always better dressed than the people. 


A simple, and apparently effortless, 
description. But the picture is vivid be- 
cause the artist’s eye has chosen the 
significant details, and the last sen- 
tence, which only a writer who knows 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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Not only the Barrymore profile but the Barrymore voice showed to good 
advantage in his first talking movie, General Crack, produced in 1929. 


(Continued from Page 84) 
what he is doing could have written, 
makes it indelible. 

After making his purchases, Barry- 
more walked down the street and en- 
tered a cantina. He always carried his 
sketch book and here, at the cantina 
table, he drew a full-length picture of a 
Mexican character who caught his eye. 
He captioned the picture “ Undulating 
Louis, the Human Snake,” and then 
described him in words: 


The proportions of the machete on the 
gentleman’s [Undulating Louie’s] right 
buttock are correct in this accompanying 
sketch. It is that which first drew my at- 
tention to him. It appears on inquiry that 
he needs one that size “in the Hills”! I 
also liked the little gadget hanging down 
back of his chapeau. The blanket slung 
over his shoulder was half vermilion and 
emerald-green. When he rides, it is put 
back of the saddle over the haunches of 
the pony and is very smart. The shirt he 
had on was entirely incredible, a vivid, 
bluish, excessively hot purple—hot and 
thick. When the sun hit it, it jarred the 
landscape like a seismic disturbance. His 
neck-handkerchief, by some oversight, 
was neutral; but the piéce de résistance of 
his facade for futurism—or for honest to 
God painting, if it comes to that—was 
that his hair and sprouting beard were 
violent orange red! Next to his brownish 


* green skin, and with rather pale eyes, he 


would have been terrific to paint as Sigis- 
mondo Malatesta. 

While I was sitting there in the cool, 
soul-resting, diffused light that seems 
peculiarly the property of bars, watching 
one set of extraordinary banditti playing 
pool at a tiny table and another set playing 
stud poker for cigarettes as chips, two 
peacocks, lovely ones, wandered in 
through the door, walked sedately about, 
secure in their beauty, like movie stars, 
and wandered out again! 


Barrymore was still sitting in that 


cantina when, late in the afternoon, an- 
other local character entered. 


The Piratical Patriarch came in with a 
square, iron-clamped box full of silver, 
which he placed back of the bar and per- 
mitted drinks to be bought him! He really 
is an extraordinary old duck. His native 
charm would be in no way diminished 
while he was removing one’s right eye! 
He called for “musica,” as I was a new 
guest that must be clamped by every 
attention onto his clientele. A slightly 
wheezy gramophone played “I’m tired of 
everything buf yew,” and “Pal of my 
childhood days.” 

I declined the Patriarch’s invitation to 
join the family circle, which were seated 
just across the sward (there is no street 
here—perhaps that is why it’s so delight- 
ful), and wandered out with my deer- 
skins into the gathering twilight. 

The Cap, who was planted midst a 
bevy of exotic and slightly vintage beau- 
ties, offered to accompany me, but I said 
I didn’t need him. I wanted to be alone 
anyway. 

Our own, the big star, I believe it is 
Venus, was out in the green sky, and I 
thought how much I loved being alone, 
and how happy I was that way. It’s prob- 
ably a reaction from the sense of freedom 
I feel always now. 


Several days later The Gypsy arrived 
at San José del Cabo. Barrymore went 
ashore and: 


In the afternoon, after lunch, I had al- 
most the most divine time I’ve had here 
yet. I fixed up a Leger casting-rod, and 
had the skiff drop me at the little beach 
among the rocks. I went on shore alone, 
and wandered about those rocks out of a 
lost world, and those heavenly, sandy, 
isolated stretches as the sun was setting. 
I climbed ’way up on the rocks and took 
some movies of the surf breaking into a 
little jagged Mephistophelian cove. 

It seemed like Hamlet’s “hideaway”! 
It is the most utterly fascinating, un- 
touched, loneliest, loveliest place I have 
ever been. One could sit there for hours 
and smoke and do nothing but watch the 
sea and the birds and the marvelous vital 
sky changing. I felt somehow today it 
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was a place I was certain to come back to, 
many times in my life. 

When I got back to the boat it was 
dark, and there were little, deep-yellow 
lights on the top of the hill where the 
cross is. It seems there is no church here, 
but a priest who was passing through 
years before put a cross on the top of the 
rocky hill, and some saints in niches, and 
said: “ That is your Church.” 

I must say it sounds more attractive 
than any church I can imagine. The great 
cross against the sky, and those small 
lovely saints, to whom the people here 
burn candles, ‘““when they want any- 
thing,” as I was naively told! Or “when 
they've gotten what they want, they 
light their candles, to sort of fulfill their 
obligations.” 

One or the other must have happened, 
as the little beacons were going tonight 
in the darkness. I must go up there before 
I leave. 


He did, the next day: 


It reminded me of the first day up Mt. 
Blanc. The view as one gradually got to 
the top was enchantment. I wish we had 
gone earlier to have gotten better photo- 
graphs. The small shrine was pathetic 
and most charming. Against the rock 
there was a little paper picture of some 
small person, who looked exactly like In- 
nocence or The Litile Sister in Currier & 
Ives. 

It was surrounded by tiny angels. 
In front of this were mounds of candle 
grease, and the primitive grotto is smoked 
black with the flames of many offerings. 

Any penitent or suppliant who climbs 
up that “bally ’ill,” as Blaney called it, 
ought to get what he came and candled 
for, God knows! 

There was a new moon as we rowed 
home to the boat, with our fat star above 
it, and another one for good luck, twin- 
kling "way in the opposite part of the sky. 
I made the very same wish I have for 
ages. . . . Read Boswell’s Johnson and 
went to bed and slept divinely. 


The following day he had an adven- 
ture that, according to Mr. Fowler, 
could very easily have cost Barrymore 
his life. He describes it, in the log, as 
though it were a lark: 

This afternoon went on to the point. 
Heavy surf, difficult to land, took cam- 
eras. Wanted to get back into those de- 
lightful caves, but surf too peculiar. It 
came from two ways at once and would 
have swamped skiff. Difficult enough as 
it was. 

Decided to climb over high rocks and 
get to caves that way. Had, on the whole, 
what would come under the head of a 
diverting experience. Got three-quarters 
of the way up with heavy Graflex camera 
tied around neck, hanging down back, 
weighing needless to say a ton by that 
time. “Bruno,” the German sailor, who, 
it turned out later, used to be a “steeple- 
jack,” gave out, not being on his vaca- 
tion, and went back, and he cameraless! 

Got to a place about ninety feet up 
(like Mt. Blanc, the first day). It seemed 
impossible to go either one way or the 
other, up or back. Being there with that 
damned camera getting leadier and lead- 
ier, and the left leg going gradually from 
bad news to worse, from varicose to loco- 
motor. Realized what a fix J was in. 
Bruno had left and couldn’t help if he 
were there, 


The pieces of rock I tried tentatively 
broke off like plaster; the entire damned 
thing being formed of some kind of sandy 
granite, and as old as the hills first formed 
by volcanic eruptions from the sea. 

And here was I, photographer, “ sports- 
man,” and blazing jackass, spread like 
some heraldic lizard on the lonesomest 
rock in the Pacific Ocean, with nothing 
between me and dissolution, in an ex- 
tremely unpleasant and jellified form, 
but a gradually atrophying big toe. Oné 
thought of prayer came, one must con- 
fess, but one also retained—I am en- 
chanted to say, now that I am seated 
once again—some sense of proportion, 
however desperate the situation. 

I couldn’t expect any reasonable God 
to imagine I had any respect for His sense 
of fitness, if I flung Him a strangled 
prayer under such conditions, having 
been in the habit of doing so, so very 
little. I have done it, and always tried to 
be fairly on the level in the performance. 

I don’t remember ever quite indulging 
in that deliciously naive rhapsody of 
Louis XI’s, “Just one more little murder, 
dear, dear God—and we'll call it square!” 
Meanwhile, as I was beginning to sink, 
something had to be done. I noticed a 
tiny jutting edge of that filthy fakey 
rock—that looked as solid as the one 
Peter built his church on—and that fell 
to smithereens the moment one actually 
depended on it, about level with my 
waist. 

If I could get poor old George Toe into 
that, I'd be nearer by a couple of feet to a 
beautiful saddlelike resting place that 
would either be the last thing I would 
objectively see on this odd planet, or a 
memory transcribed in the nautical Book 
of Hours. 

I placed the sweating palms and the 
prehensile fingers on the bland and bulb- 
ous forehead of that poxed and passive 
peak, and heaved. The only thing in 
God’s world that stood at that moment 
between Papa and Infinity was that one 
effort, and it had to be done. I remember 
distinctly, as I was doing it, being rather 
grateful that I was far less like a human 
being at that moment than I was like a 
monkey with a dash of octopus—other- 
wise I never would have survived. 

I got, not the toe, but the knee in that 
blessed but painfully temporary sanctu- 
ary, and hung. Something, rock or sweat, 
I don’t know which, gave slightly, and one 
felt a sensation not so much of fright as 
extraordinary lightness and breathless- 
ness—like levitation. It may indeed be 
the acme of fright, if such a sensation can 
apparently make clearer the scintillant 
facets of one’s bean and body. 

It seemed as if every pore of the 
about-to-be smashed system was work- 
ing by itself .... 

Precisely what muscles and movements 
made that ledge—I naturally cannot tell, 
nor could I were I as imaginative an 
anatomist as Leonardo da Vinci. All I 
know is that there I was, safe for the mo- 
ment, with that damned camera, like an 
albatross, the symbol of preposterous but 
plausible profession, heavy, heavy, around 
my neck. 

At that moment, be it observed, I 
thanked in as deprecatory a fashion as 
possible a Higher Force. As Rupert 
Hughes said about the piece of “busi- 
ness” in The Sea Beast, “‘From one gen- 
tleman to another!” 

In a situation of this character, one is 
two-minded. One immediately unslung 
the Incubus, 34% x 414, and went in- 
stantly into the business of resting. The 
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(Continued from Page 87) 

sun was low. One wondered how in Hell 
one was ever going to get down. The way 
one came seemed damnably unsavory. 
On the other hand, the drunken Jacob’s 
ladder to the cave on the opposite side 
was gray, forbidding, and, although it 
looked easier and the rocks more trust- 
worthy, had an unmistakable air, a posi- 
tive scent of Death about it. 

It looked exactly like the inverted tooth, 
magnified to demon proportions, with 
which the Madman created the denoue- 
ment in Edgar Allan Poe’s Berenice. True 
however to the instincts of an erstwhile 
newspaperman, I stood up, by that time 
inured to acrobatics on the knife blade.of 
Chaos, and took some photographs of it. 
Inasmuch as it had pretty nearly put me 
on the blink, it seemed reasonable that 
the camera should be utilized before we 
both were amalgamated into one unctu- 
ous mass of ground glass and movie actor 
at the memorable (for twenty minutes, 
the first edition headline: “ Distinguished 
Tragedian falls to Death while Walking 
Cliff in Drunken Stupor!’’) juncture of 
some Mexican crevasse. 

Meanwhile, to add to the “gaiety of 
nations” (I never knew till last night, by 
the way, reading Boswell, where that 
particular expression originated) it was 
getting much rougher below. I put the 
black things one tears out (when one re- 
members it!) after a picture is taken, in 
a niche in the rocks—more out of bravado 
combating nausea than anything else, 
and scratched with my fishing knife a 
“J” for jackass as deeply as I could in 
the scabrous rock. I then prepared— 
without gusto—to descend. 

Bruno had evolved the idea of throw- 
ing me a leaded line, by means of which I 
could unburden myself of the child, 
* Graflex.” 

After repeated effort, all well-meant, 
he finally scraped the cerebellum with 
one desperate heave, on which the jaded 
incumbent lashed, [the] Graflex, and low- 
ered it down, cursing softly and envi- 
ously the while. 

Then there was some haggard shouting 
anent throwing me up a rope; but I made 
a mental reservation that this would not 
only be slightly degrading but it would 


An. aging Barrymore draws “the profile.” 
be an artist; he once worked as an illustrator on the New York Journal. 
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also be unfeasible. So I decided nobly tg 
come down as I came up, minus [the] 
Graflex, the which I proceeded to do q 
once. Ii I'd waited one more second, the 
nobility would have been cold, and | 
would have descended cavewards. Where, 
how, in the name of Heaven I could haye 
gotten away that night is a question, ag 
it was far too rough to land any boat, g 
trifle which I forgot to mention. 

When I went casting the day I say 
Hamlet’s soliloquy-parlor, I was imbued 
with a terrific desire to bathe in those 
enormous breakers, and could scarcely 
credit the Cap who said, “The sharks 
did everything but lay eggs right on that 
there beach.” 

When we climbed up to the cross that 
day, we had the glasses, and directly be. 
low us at the very edge of the breakers on 
that same beach, one could see with the 
naked eye dark shapes moving, and with 
the glasses they were seen to be large, 
healthy sharks. 

Anyway, that’s that. It’s taken a deal 
of footage in the telling. It will be amus- 
ing to read maybe in the years, as a photo- 
graph however badly taken and exposed, 
of certain sensation. It will also be bound 
to be relaxing to read any literary en- 
deavor of one’s own when one isn’t used 
to the medium. It will be a little, I imag. 
ine, like “‘ Lasca, down by the Rio Grande,” 
recited after dinner at an otherwise in- 
offensive party, by the younger son, who 
is a champion quoit thrower. 


Seventeen years later, when Barry- 
more was lying in a coma on what 
proved to be his deathbed, his brother 
Lionel was sitting beside him. Mr. 
Fowler relates that Barrymore came 
out of the coma and muttered some- 
thing. Lionel leaned forward and asked 
his younger brother whatehe had said. 
The great actor’s last words were, 
“You heard me, Mike.” 

Almost every literate person in the 
civilized world, at one time or another, 
did. Except, apparently, that British 
movie actor and his wife on the quiz 
program. THE END 
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Opera Mogul Gallo is articulate in an accent as rich as 
zdbaglione. “I am very cute, very smart,” he admits. 


OPERA ON A SHOESTRING 


The San Carlo Company is a one-man show and the man 


Fortune Gallo (which means Lucky Rooster) bet that the non-ermine set was opera hun- 
gry. One-night-stand audiences justify his gamble by spending $500,000 a year on his operas. 





is bouncy, thrifty Fortune Gallo, its volatile impresario 


by JOHN KOBLER 


HE SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY, which 
gpd its thirty-eighth consecutive season 
this past September, is the only permanent 
barnstorming opera company in the country. 
It is also the only opera company of any 
prominence which regularly makes money. In a 
field of entertainment whose normal expecta- 
tion is adeficit, the San Carlo grosses around half 
a million dollars a year, a nice chunk of which 
is net. Since its 1911 debut ina Bowery firetrap, 
the company has traveled some 700,000 miles 
in practically every type of conveyance known 
to man from covered wagons to the 20th Cen- 
tury Limited. It has given 10,000 performances 
in school auditoriums,-tents and the open air 
as well as in the gilded opera houses of New 
York, Boston, Chicago and San Francisco. 
Neither two world wars nor the Great Head- 


ache of 1929, neither transportation shortages 
nor the current cost of everything have been 
able to keep the San Carlo off the road. Some 
years, barely pausing for breath, it has toured 
for fifty-two weeks. Its only concession to post- 
war economics has been to raise the price of 
tickets from a $2 top to $2.50. 

These contrasts to its glossier competitors 
are hard to explain in terms of artistic perfec- 
tion. At their most vigorous best the San 
Carlo’s singers seldom rise above mere compe- 
tence. The exceptions—Dorothy Kirsten, 
Queena Mario, Richard Bonelli, to name a 
few—quickly graduate to the big time, where 
they may earn three or four times more for a 
single appearance than the $350 a week which 
the San Carlo pays its resident stars. Its stag- 
ing is unblushingly rudimentary, being de- 
signed to meet what are frequently rudimen- 
tary conditions. Such embellishments as two- 
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dimensional scenery and appropriate lighting 
effects are dispensed with. A San Carlo per- 
formance usually proceeds in a footlight glare 
of unvarying intensity, against painted back- 
drops that look like painted backdrops. The 
choice of opera (the San Carlo keeps about 
twenty on tap) never departs from the dead- 
level standard of ‘classic repertory,” that is, 
Aida, Lucia, Carmen and their hyperthyroid 
brothers and sisters. Yet small towns are not 
too provincial nor big cities too sophisticated 
to provide substantial audiences. 

The ,man who runs this operation is a 
bouncy, combustible Italian named Fortune 
Gallo, or Lucky Rooster, to give the English 
equivalent by which he is sometimes called. 
Gallo, who is seventy, feels he owes his success 
to a genius for stimulating that yearning for 


Photographs by Han Knopf 
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The San Carlo now travels by bus and train, but Gallo remembers when 
the troupe used stagecoaches, mules, and river boats to get about. 


culture which lurks, however deeply, in 
every stratum of American society, and 
satisfying it at bargain rates. He will 
cheerfully concede superiority to other 
impresarios on the artistic levels of 
operatic production. In fact, he can no 
longer bring himself to sit through an 
opera and he rarely listens to music of 
any sort for pleasure. Yet no man can 
get the local Junior League or women’s 
club more excited over the prospect of 
sponsoring a week of bel canto. “I am 
very cute, very smart,” he says in an 
Italian accent as rich as zabaglione. 


The first move Gallo makes when in- 
vading virgin territory is to enlist the 
sympathy of the Best People. One of 
his most successful efforts in this direc- 
tion dates back more than thirty-five 
years. Steaming into Marion, Ohio, in 
advance of his company, he called on 
the editor of the only newspaper 
with two tickets for the opening. 

“ Don’t bother,” the editor told him. 
“T wouldn't go. I don’t know anything 
about opera.” 

“You ever go to concerts?” Gallo 
asked. 


Guest star Anna Kaskas arrives backstage before a performance of 
Aida, Some of San Carlo’s singers have been with the company 20 years. 
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9) You treasure always your 


memorable moments in 
romantic, charming San 
Antonio—“City of old world 
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deur of her ancient missions, 
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Mexican menus. 
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you glide along the scenic 
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Antonio this winter. 


Send for free illustrated 
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Penny-pinching Gallo is a master at cutting costs. Scenery is specially 
designed so that hangings for two complete operas can fit in one trunk. 


“Sure. Concerts are different. Sousa 
played here last month. He was won- 
derful. And before that we had Tetraz- 
zini.”” 

“Hokay. That’s all I want to know. 
You listen to Sousa and what does he 
play? The Sextette from Lucia. Good. 
Well, this is opera. You hear Tetraz- 
zini and she sing Caro Nome from Rigo- 
letlo. So this is opera also. Now you 
make a little experiment. Use these 
tickets and listen to the whole thing.” 

The editor used them. He liked what 
he heard so much that he attended the 


whole series and urged his readers to 
do the same. His name was Warren G. 
Harding. 

Gallo has since refined this technique. 
Today, if the local newspaper editor 
happens to have a wife or daughter 
with musical ambitions, Gallo may 
offer her a walk-on part or even let her 
stand in the chorus. “So maybe she try 
to sing a note or two,” he explains phil- 
osophically. ‘* If she produce no bad dis- 
cordance, the conductor let her stay.” 
The gesture not only gives rise to free 
publicity but attracts more paying 


Supers for Aida’s grand procession are recruited from local schools. 
And sometimes an “Egyptian soldier” forgets and wears his wrist watch. 
byP # 
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**Poppa”’ Gallo wears $250 suits and monogrammed silk shirts, and 
PP 8 
loves to play poker; but he averages 16 hours’ work a day, Sundays included. 


customers in the form of the aspirant’s 
friends and relatives. 

Dollar-wise Gallo never misses a 
trick. At full strength his company 
numbers 85, but they do the work of a 
legion. The orchestra, for example, con- 
sists of 23 musicians, or about 50 less 
than the Metropolitan considers ade- 


quate. Cunningly arranged orchestra- 


tions, however, enable them to deliver 
effects which, though the composer 
might not recognize them as his own, 
have the amplitude and vim of a circus 
band. Members of the chorus frequently 
double in minor roles, while a support- 
ing singer may play two different char- 
acters in the same opera, wriggling in 
and out of costumes with the agility of 
an acrobat. For his spear carriers Gallo 
leans heavily on local resources, re- 
cruiting them, at no cost, from high- 
school glee clubs or simply rounding 
them up in the streets. When a libretto 
calls for a grand procession, as in Aida, 
he approximates the scene by marching 
a handful of these supers across the 
stage, around behind the backdrop and 
on again for as many trips as the pro- 
cession is supposed to last. This device 
may bring raucous laughter from the 
audience when they spot Willie Jones 
on his second lap around, but it saves 
considerable expense. 


Durable Divas 


Gallo’s approach to transport prob- 
lems is equally thrifty. His scenery is 
extra light and painted with aniline 
dyes so that it can be folded like a table- 
cloth and stuffed into small trunks 
without cracking. A single trunk holds 
all the scenery for two operas, and the 
equipment for the entire repertory can 
be contained in one freight car or an 
eight-ton truck. The Metropolitan on 
tour requires more than a hundred 
trunks for its electrical equipment alone. 

By thus cutting corners, Gallo has 
flourished without backers, subsidies or 
a board of directors. He likes to refer 
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to the audience as his board of directors. 
“They are having a little meeting right 
now,” he will say,““‘and what they de- 
cide out there, what they tell their 
friends when they go home—is the 
minutes of the board.” Gallo’s repu- 
tation for pinching pennies is so well 
recognized in the profession that the 
Chicago Civic Opera, a spectacular 
money-loser, at one time engaged him 
as manager. Not even Gallo could put 
it on a paying basis, but during his 
regime it lost less than ever before. As 
his first measure of economy, he paid 
his secretary out of his own pocket. 

An interesting characteristic of the 
San Carlo’s collective personality is 
the durability of its artists. Coe Glade, 
one of its leading contraltos, who spe- 
cializes in Carmen, made her debut with 
the company twenty-two years ago. 
Hizi Koyke, a Japanese-American so- 
prano, has been its most effective 
Butterfly for fifteen years. 

Long association among the singers 
has resulted in ten marriages and 
seventeen children, one of them named 
after “Poppa,” as the older members 
of the company call Gallo. Gallo him- 
self married one of his former prima 
donnas, Sofia Charlebois. 

People with preconceived notions 
of what an opera impresario should 
look like are disappointed when they 
meet Gallo for the first time. He has 
nothing of the grand manner, being a 
small, plump man, standing five feet, 
five and weighing 162 pounds. Although 
his hair is snow-white, he appears fifteen 
years or more younger than his age. A 
careful dresser, he wears $250 suits of 
conservative cut and somber hue, Sulka 
neckties and monogrammed silk shirts 
which he buys in wholesale lots. In- 
doors he frequenily wears a blue beret. 
He seldom smokes, but when he does he 
uses gold-tipped, monogrammed ciga- 
rettes. Gallo’s normal conversational 
tone is as charged with emotion as any- 
thing that occurs in grand opera. He 
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has the volubility and profanity of a 
taxi driver. “I get very enthuse when I 
talk,” he admits. 

When really excited, he stands on 
tiptoe and waves his arms. His general 
outlook, however, is one of indestruct- 
ible cheerfulness. When people fret 
about the future, he remarks airily: 
"Soon I go to Heaven.” 


At War With Dust 


Gallo is a frantic worker who aver- 
ages sixteen hours a day, Sundays in- 
cluded, at his desk. He lives in a four- 
room apartment in a building on West 
55th Street. He has no children and 
Mrs. Gallo, an Italophile, spends most 
of her time in Milan. Being as fussily 
tidy as a Dutch housewife, Gallo gets 
up in the morning around six-thirty 
so that he will have time to pick up 
a crumb or put away a dish that the 
maid may. have overlooked. He 
reaches his office, two blocks distant 
on Broadway, by eight-thirty. His 
first task is to wipe the windows. 
No cleaning woman has ever been-able 
to do this to his satisfaction. His office 
is barely large enough to accommodate 
an enormous roll-top desk, a symbolic 
rooster made of beads that lights up in- 
side, and a pink marble statuette of a 
nude holding some flowers. Nobody can 
tell Gallo that the statuette is not beau- 
tiful. 

At present Gallo accompanies his 
troupe only occasionally. The day-to- 


day production details he entrusts to a 
nephew, Mario" Rooster,” while he con- 
centrates on the business administra- 
tion. He is assisted by a genteel Bos- 
tonian spinster, Miss Mary Toye, who 
has served him’ as aide for nearly 
thirty years. Among her various odd 
jobs, Miss Toye pilots Gallo through 
the complexities of English usage. 
“What’s ‘scathing’?” he inquires on 
reading the comments of a New 
York music critic. “ Biting, caustic,” 
Miss Toye replies. She also encour- 
ages him in ways which she deems 
consonant with the dignity of his posi- 
tion, such as wearing tortoise-shell 
spectacles instead of rimless ones and 
having his Christmas cards engraved 
by Cartier. 

Gallo’s only social vice is gambling. 
His favorite form of it—after the San 
Carlo itself, which he regards as one 
continuous gamble—is poker. He 
is not, however, temperamentally 
equipped for the subtleties of the game. 
Try as he will to maintain a poker face, 
his expression is repeatedly disrupted 
by elemental human emotions—fear, 
hope, despair, joy. It is an intensely 
dramatic spectacle, and many people 
like to play with him just to watch it. 
Gallo used to play for table stakes, 
with often thousands of dollars in the 
pot, but since 1929, when he dropped 
nearly a million in Wall Street, he 
has confined himself to a ten-dollar 
limit. His fondest recollection of the 









































Though he has a wife and a maid, Gallo rises at 6:30 every morning 
to tidy up their four-room apartment. He arrives at the office by 8:30. 
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game is the time he took $300 from 
Caruso, an equally fanatic devotee. “I 
beat him to death,” Gallo recalls with 
ferocious glee. 

Despite the parsimony which char- 
acterizes his business methods, Gallo 
has moods of whimsical generosity in 
his personal dealings. He once gave a 
press agent a dollar with which to buy 
himself two drinks. ‘‘ But, Mr. Gallo,” 
the press agent pointed out, “a drink 
Gallo 
handed him another quarter, adding: 
“Gimme a nickel change.” Another 


costs sixty cents nowadays.” 


employee stole $100 from the office cash- 
box. This failed to ruffle Gallo. When 
the thief turned up again, apologized 
and had the cheek to ask for a loan, 
Gallo granted it without discussion. 
But when he returned a third time, 
drunk and wanting money for a cup of 
coffee, “ Poppa” blew his top. “ You 
show up here again,” he told him, “ and 
I throw you out the window.” And he 
gave him only fifty cents. 

The king of cut-rate opera was born 
in Torre Maggiore, a drowsy village in 
the province of Foggia, on May 9, 1878, 
the youngest of five children, to Tom- 
maso and Zelinda Gallo. The father, 
a retired army captain, entertained 
worldly ambitions for Fortunato, as the 
boy was christened, while Zelinda 
wanted him to enter the priesthood. “I 
gamble instead,” Gallo recalls happily. 
Most of the communities thereabouts 
had their own brass bands which com- 
peted furiously on state occasions and 
religious holidays. The pride of Torre 
Maggiore was the Banda Rossa, so 
called because its members wore blood- 
red uniforms. Little Fortunato, a guitar 
player himself, became its most impas- 
sioned supporter, scrambling all over 
the bandstand whenever it performed 
and squealing, “Bravo, bravissimo!” 
When not rooting for the home band or 


‘pitching silver lire in the streets, he at- 


tended the local grammar school. But 
his heart was not in it and on his six- 
teenth birthday Capitano Tommaso 
decided that the place for Fortunato 
to seek a career was America. Accord- 
ingly, he tied a money belt containing 
the equivalent in gold of $100 around 
the boy’s waist and entrusted him to a 
neighbor who was emigrating too. 

Their port of embarkation was Na- 
ples and while waiting to complete their 
visa formalities the neighbor, an opera 
lover, took his charge to see Il Trova- 
lore at the city’s famed San Carlo 
Opera House. The boy had never been 
inside a theater before, let alone an 
opera house, and the experience set him 
aflame. As the Anvil Chorus exploded 
in his ears, he knew that thenceforth 
opera and Fortunato Gallo shared a 
common destiny. 

In mid-Atlantic, Gallo learned a new 
gambling game from two homeward- 
bound Americans—craps. By the time 
the ship docked, he was down to four- 
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teen cents and his guitar. Also, his 
guardian, crushed by the responsibil- 
ity, vanished forever. For two days 
Gallo drifted around Manhattan hun- 
gry, homeless and unable to utter a 


syllable of English. Eventually he ran ° 


into a more knowing Italian immigrant 
who showed him how to raise some 
capital. He pawned his guitar in a 
Bowery pawnshop. This produced 
enough funds for a flophouse bed and a 
diet of bananas. Gallo cannot bear to 
contemplate a banana today. 

While waiting to secure a foothold 
in the opera world, he landed a job in a 
Bowery bank writing letters back home 
for illiterate Italian depositors. It paid 
three dollars a week. ‘When you come 
here, you speak no English, what the 
hell can you do?” he says. “Two, 
three years later I speak good, then 
everything is hokay.” 


Reunion With Music 


In the year 1898 Gallo’s soul was 
lifted up by a glorious event. Into New 
York Harbor, brilliant as cockatoos 
in their red uniforms, mustachios bris- 
tling, sailed the virtuosi of the Banda 
Rossa. They had won first prize at the 
International Exposition in Genoa and 
were under contract to a pair of pro- 
moters for an American tour. Gallo, by 
now a seasoned New Yorker, bustled 
down to the pier, eager to serve as their 
guide and mentor. As it turned out, he 
saved them from disaster. After the 
first few performances, the promoters 
skipped with all the profits, leaving the 
Banda Rossa stranded. Gallo fed them, 
found them lodgings and generally kept 
them afloat until another promoter, 
Channing Ellery, took them on. As El- 
lery’s Band, they settled in Columbus, 
Ohio. Gallo tagged along on a micro- 
scopic salary as Ellery’s booking agent. 
From Columbus he took to the road, 
setting up engagements in towns like 
Chillicothe and Zanesville through the 
sponsorship of the Elks, the Moose and 
the Shriners. He proved so persuasive 
that Ellery agreed to raise his pay to 
sixty dollars a week and 10 per cent of 
the profits, a handsome arrangement 
in those days when a man could live on 
the road like a prince for twelve dol- 
lars. Problems arose, however, about 
splitting the profits and when another 
Italian brass band bid for Gallo’s serv- 
ices he bade his friends in the red 
uniforms a tearful farewell. 

Gallo demonstrated that he could 
promote almost anything and soon his 
talents brought him close to his boy- 
hood dream. The Lombardi Opera 
Company had settled down to a season 
in Denver and it offered Gallo the posi- 
tion of manager at $150 a week, the 
libretto concession, which was good for 
$150 more, and half the profits. He 
stayed with the outfit for two years 
and accumulated enough capital to 
begin thinking about a company of his 
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own. An opportunity presented itself 
when a civic-minded San Franciscan, 
Ettore Patrizi, a publisher of Italian- 
janguage newspapers, proposed to 
Jgunch a company that would outshine 
New York’s Metropolitan. He per- 
suaded Gallo to invest $10,000, his 
total savings, and then dashed off to 
Italy to engage the country’s best 


singers. 
A Royal Sponsor 


The Pacific Coast Metropolitan 
Opera Company, as Patrizi hopefully 
named it, had a glittering premiere, 
with San Francisco’s ermine set filling 
every seat. But, in his optimism, Pa- 
trizi had guaranteed his singers such 
thumping salaries that the venture 
wound up $30,000 in the hole. Bank- 
rupt, Gallo surveyed the wreckage 
with a cool and calculating eye. Mov- 
ing tactfully amid the now unemployed 
singers, he separated the chaff from the 
wheat and took on the chaff. “ No big 
names,” he explains, “but they sing 
hokay and cheap.” He had meanwhile 
met in San Francisco Princess Liliuoka- 
lani, the niece of Hawaii’s former 
queen. Theroyal aunt had immured her- 
self in her Honolulu palace seventeen 
years before as a protest against the 
annexation of the islands by the United 
States. To Gallo this prolonged huff 
seemed fraught with promotional pos- 
sibilities. “If she come out to see my 
opera,” he said to himself, “what a 
publicity for Gallo!”’ On the strength 
of a promise from the Princess that she 
would get him into the palace, he bor- 
rowed some fresh capital and bundled 
his bargain-counter troupe off to Hono- 
lulu, which at that time was still a 
stranger to opera. 

While the singers were rehearsing, the 
Princess introduced Gallo to her aunt. 


The troupe drove into Waterbury, Conn., at 7:00 p.m., gave this per- 
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Queen,’ I say,” he relates, “‘the 
world want you should come out. You 
got to come out. Next week we give 
Rigoletto. The royal box she is always 
yours.’”” Her majesty didn’t even open 
her mouth, and Gallo passed a nasty 
week. But at the critical moment, as the 
orchestra tore into the overture, inswept 
the old lady with her entire retinue. 
During the first curtain calls the prima 
donna, under careful instructions from 
Gallo, turned toward the royal box, 
feigned ecstatic surprise and tossed a 
bouquet of roses into it. Queen Liliuo- 
kalani was enchanted. The prestige 
thus conferred upon the company at- 
tracted capacity audiences, and it 
cleared $25,000. 

This was the genesis of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, although Gallo did 
not adopt the Neapolitan name until 
the following year, when, finding him- 
self at loose ends in New York, he 
leased the Thalia Theater, a crumbling, 
candlelit relic in the Bowery, scraped 
together a company of obscure but 
energetic singers and announced a 
short season of opera at popular prices. 
You could get into the gallery for two 
bits. The clientele, drawn from the im- 
mediate neighborhood, consisted 
mostly of first-generation citizens of 
Italian, Spanish and Chinese origin. 
The response convinced Gallo that 
America must be teeming with people 
who would rather see some sort of 
opera than no opera at all and he took 
his troupe on the road. 

Gallo’s early adventures along the 
“San Carlo Trail,” as he calls his itin- 
eraries, carried an authentic pioneer 
flavor. He brought opera to frontier 
towns which had never seen anything 
like it before and wouldn’t see another 
until the San Carlo got around to them 
(Continued on Page 147) 


formance of Aida, left town by midnight. The evening’s gross: $5500. 
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This Mexican, having illegally entered Texas by swimming the Rio Grande under cover of night, will be called a “‘wetback.” 


TEXAS | 


A famous son 
continues his explanation 
of the 
state and its people 


PART It 


by J. FRANK DOBIE 


T IS SAFE TO assume that the 1950 census will 
l give Texas a population of at least 7,000,- 
000, a gain of 600,000 over 1940. This includes 
925,000 Negroes (1940 census) and more than 
1,000,000 Latin Americans, though the tinc- 
ture of Spanish (Latin) blood in most Latin 
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Americans is slight; in fact, many of them are 
pure Indian. There were perhaps 350,000 per- 
sons of Mexican descent in Texas in 1920; in 
1930, 683,681; and in 1946, 1,200,000. 

The sharp increase has been made by the 
influx of agricultural and railroad laborers. 
During the war years the influx boomed; it 
continues today, though diminished. 
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Thousands like him, driven from Mexico by scarcity and inflation, give Texas an almost unlimited source of nonunion labor. 


This influx gives Texas an enormous pool of 
cheap, unorganized labor, without bargaining 
power. Such a pool depresses the entire labor 
market within reach of it. Mexicans coming 
across the border illegally or with temporary 
passports are called “ wetbacks” —because so 
many of them secretly swim or wade the Rio 
Grande. Very few wetbacks know anything 
about machinery. Most of them live in fear of 
the law. 

At times in the recent past the Mexican gov- 
ernment, feeling that its nationals were dis- 
criminated against, both economically and 
socially, in Texas, has acted vigorously to 
prevent them from crossing the border. Its 
policy is rather erratic. At present (summer, 
1948) it does not sanction contracts for its 


nationals to work in Texas. The shallow 
Rio Grande does not inquire concerning sanc- 
tions. According to one understanding, Mexi- 
cans can register at the border and hire them- 
selves to contiguous employers at twenty-five 
cents an hour. 

The wetbacks, driven from their own coun- 
try by inflation and scarcity, naturally displace 
Latin-American citizens, many of whose an- 
cestors were in Texas before English-speakers 
arrived. The recourse of fully a hundred thou- 
sand Latin-American citizens is to become 
migratory. Most of them call some place in 
Southern Texas their home. They follow cotton 
picking northward and westward in Texas it- 


Illustration by Geoffrey Biggs 
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self, beginning to pick in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley early in summer and not finishing the cot- 
ton on the south plains until Christmas. Many 
move temporarily to the cotton fields of Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas and other Southern states. They 
go by truckloads to Michigan and Montana 
beet fields. They follow the fruiting of fields 
and orchards in other states. 

But Texas has provided against the draining 
away of cheap labor just as efficiently as she 
has provided for its inflow. A penal-toothed 
law requires out-of-state agents to register 
with Texas officialdom and buy licenses before 
contracting with labor to go beyond state 
boundaries. One day in September, 1947, while 
cotton lint was selling at $165 a bale, lines of 
trucks loaded with (Continued on Page 116) 
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Maria lives with her husband Pedro and their five children on a timy rented farm near Rio Grande City. Pedro hires out for 25 cents an hour. 


The, Valley’s imported laborers, legal or “wetbacks,” live much like this family 


Despite the almost limitless supply of oil and natural gas in Texas, Pedro feeds his skinny pigs on weeds that he harvested along the roadside. 
Maria cooks on a makeshift charcoal stove made from an old washtub. Sometimes his older children lend a hand by pulling the rickety wheelbarrow. 











Pedro helps run the irrigation system on his employer’s vegetable farm. 
Leaning over the Rio Grande, he adjusts the level of the water intake. 


Two of Pedro’s children play a game in which they pretend they are bulls. 
They speak no English, do not attend school, but could if they wanted to. 


MAGIC VALLEY 


With rich soil, cheap labor and a booming tourist trade, its future looks bright 


by HART STILWELL 


HE MAGIC VALLEY of Texas isn’t magical, 
Eee it isn’t a valley. It’s a delta, a little strip 
of flat land bordered on the east by the Gulf of 
Mexico, on the south by the Rio Grande, on the 
west by low hills, and on the north by an ex- 
panse of grazing land, including the huge King 
Ranch. 

Its proper name is the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas. It has less than 500,000 acres 
of land under irrigation, yet it sends more than 
70,000 carloads of citrus fruit and an equal 
amount. of winter vegetables each year to the 
markets of the nation, in return for $125,000,- 
000 or more, depending on the markets. It is one 
of the richest agricultural sections of the world. 

But it is far more than that. It is also becom- 
ing the ‘‘ Miami of the Middle West,” thronged 
by thousands of tourists throughout the winter. 
It is the gateway to Latin America, linked with 
the land to the south by rail, water, highway 
and airway. And it is only now launching its 
“industrial era,” which, its people assure you, 
will end in making of it a second Houston. 


It is a valley apart, a slice of land lying be- ~ 


tween two climatic zones, two nations, two 
peoples, two languages, two cultures. A war was 
fought to decide whether it should be a part of 


this nation or of Mexico, and to this day it re- 
mains in many respects a part of each. 

To appreciate this valley, a visitor should 
drive into it in the dead of winter, when the 
land that lies just to the north is a brownish- 
gray expanse of uninviting brush and the Valley 
looms suddenly as a magic garden. Then it is 
greenest, busiest, most prosperous, and its 
weather is most pleasant. 


Lone Star Eden 


The visitor coming out of the long stretch of 
undeveloped cattle country will be amazed to 
find suddenly that the highway is lined with 
palms, while just off the road stretch acres and 
acres of green citrus-fruit trees with their pale 
yellow grapefruit and their golden oranges 
hanging almost to the ground. Where there are 
no orchards there is farm land, and in the fields 
workers will be harvesting carrots and beets or 
any of a score of other vegetables. 

The time may be January, yet the day will 
be warm and sunny, with a temperature above 
70°, and the laborers swarming along the rows 
of vegetables will be lightly dressed. These peo- 
ple working in the fields are Mexicans— Latin- 
Americans some call them. The visitor will see 
thousands of them—men, women,,.and children, 
small, tough, dark-skinned people of the soil. 
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The drive through the Valley will not take 
long, for it is so compact that one of its radio 
stations refers to it as “ Texas’ Fourth City,” 
while the main highway, on which eleven of its 
twenty-one towns are crowded, is referred to 
now as its ““ Main Street.” Some of the towns, 
such as McAllen, Pharr, and San Juan, are in 
the process of growing together. Few of its peo- 
ple are farmers in the conventional sense of the 
word—they are suburbanites. 

It is almost all brand-new. All of its towns 
and cities except Brownsville and Port Isabel 
came into existence after 1900, and some, such 
as Weslaco, were created as late as 1917. 
Brownsville, its largest town, with a population 
above 30,000, dates back to the war of 1846 
with Mexico. The next largest cities, McAllen 
at the western end of the Valley and Harlingen 
near the center, were started after 1904. They 
are about half the size of Brownsville. 

Even the people in the Valley hardly fit into 
the general pattern of the state, for they repre- 
sent a cross-section of the United States and 
Mexico, with the native Texan, whether of 
Anglo-American or Latin-American origin, in 
the minority. Cowboy (Continued on Page 103) 


Photographs by 
Harry Pennington, Jr. 








An orange grove planted by early Spanish priests proved the Valley ideal for citrus fruits. Here, oranges are loaded near the town of Mission. 


Stretching along the lower Rio Grande, the Valley is a fantastically rich 
garden where some crop is harvested every month of the year 


Packing and processing plants sprang up to handle the Valley’s fruit The Valley’s greatest problem, a constant water supply, was solved by 
and vegetables. Grapefruit, below, arrive at a juicer in Rio Grande City. flood-controlling the Rio Grande. This irrigated cabbage farm is at Donna. 
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(Continued from Page 101) boots are more out of 
place in this “frontier” than they are in Fort 
Worth, and the Valley has at times surprised 
the rest of the state by voting Republican. 

Its flora and fauna differ, too, from those of the 
rest of Texas. The Valley lies on the borderline 
between the Temperate Zone and the tropics, 
and it is a meeting place of the plants, trees, 
birds, animals and fishes of both. The white- 
winged dove and the green jay and the cha- 
chalaca are on hand part or all of the year, but 
they move no farther north. The robin red- 
breast comes down now and then from the 
colder climates, but quickly decides it is too far 
south for him and leaves. The snook swims to 
its shores but stops his northern migration 
there, while just south of the Valley there are 
parrots and just north of it there are oaks. 

Here the palm is native, along with the hui- 
sache and the tepeguaje and the ebony. Yet 
these do not surprise the visitor so much as 
some of the plants of the tropics that man has 
introduced—the papaya, with its ‘melons 
growing on a tree,” and the banana with its 
fruit hanging “ upside down.” There is the royal 
poinciana tree with its flaming scarlet flowers 
and the bougainvillea, which lines the roads. 


The Fruitful Earth 


Roses bloom in December and January. Sea- 
sons mean little to this land where the major 
crops are planted late in the fall and harvested 
in the winter, and where some trees do not bear 
because there is not enough frost to tell them 
when to stop growing. Some crop is being har- 
vested every month of the year. 

In this Valley there are now about 250,000 
people. Each town except Brownsville is actu- 
ally two towns, an Anglo-American town and a 
Latin-American town, usually with a railroad 
dividing them. In Brownsville, where the Latin- 
American population predominates, there are 
two main streets, running parallel and only a 
block apart. On one Spanish is the dominant 
language, and on the other, English. 

Of the 500,000 acres of irrigated land in cul- 
tivation, approximately 130,000 are planted to 
citrus fruit, with grapefruit predominating. A 
slightly larger amount of land is planted each 
season to such winter vegetables as beets, car- 
rots, cabbage, tomatoes, potatoes, turnips, 
beans, broccoli, endive, anise, cauliflower and 
eggplant. The remainder of the land, somewhat 
poorer in quality, is planted to cotton or grains. 
The Valley produces from 100,000 to as high as 
200,000 bales of cotton a year. Part of this cot- 
ton is produced on land which is not irrigated. 

This development has taken place since 1904, 
the year the railroad reached Brownsville. Prior 
to that time Brownsville had been only a small 
trading post, through which went a consider- 
able part of the commerce between this nation 
and northeastern Mexico. The town enjoyed a 
tremendous boom during the Civil War, when 
much of the cotton of the western Confederate 
states was moved through it, thence across the 
Rio Grande and on to the mushroom Mexican 
town of Bagdad, near the mouth of the river. 
British and French ships, sometimes a hundred 
strong, lay at anchor off the three-mile limit 
while the cotton was lightered out to them. 


Most towns in the Valley are comparatively new 
and look alike. This is San Benito’s main stem. 


With the end of the Civil War, Bagdad 
withered and vanished, and Brownsville settled 
back to being a small trading post. Little river 
steamers chugged up the Rio Grande as far as 
Rio Grande City and Roma, while small cargo 
ships brought merchandise into the tiny harbor 
of Port Isabel, and from there it was brought to 
Brownsville on a narrow-gauge railroad. 

When the railroad from the north came, in 
1904, Brownsville had changed little in fifty 
years. It was a quiet little town, described by 
one old-timer as a place where “most of the 
people went barefoot and everybody had time 
to stop and talk to you on the street and you 
could buy a steak a yard long for a nickel.” 
About 5 per cent of its population was of Euro- 
pean origin—English, Spanish, French, and 
Italian. The remainder was Mexican. 

The transition after 1904 was astonishing. 
The soil was so rich—“‘richer than the Valley of 
the Nile,” the promoters said—that it would 
grow anything, and everything was planted. 
There followed a series of booms and busts. 
First there was a large-scale rice development. 
It fizzled and hundreds went broke. Then there 
was a much greater sugar-cane development, 
extending from Brownsville up to Pharr and 
McAllen and Mission at the western end of the 
Valley. It fizzled and thousands went broke. 
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Brownsville is the Valley’s biggest city and a 
booming young port. Here bananasare unloaded. 
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By 1915 the Valley was well on its way toward 
its future—in citrus fruits, winter vegetables, 
cotton and some grains. In the early 20’s the 
flood gates broke. The Homeseekers, whom the 
natives called ‘ Homesuckers,”’ swarmed into 
the valley. People fought for the privilege of 
paying $1500 for lots in a town that existed 
only on paper. Some of those lots still exist only 
on paper. 

The development was frantic, haphazard, 
and fantastically overcapitalized, and in the 
crash of 1929 the Valley started to go broke. By 
1935 it was hopelessly and somewhat shame- 
fully bankrupt. It had voted millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars in bonds, and had issued millions 
of dollars worth of warrants, some honestly, 
some dishonestly, to get money with which to 
build highways and schools and public build- 
ings and irrigation and drainage and flood-con- 
trol works. And when values of orchards sank 
from $1500 to $150 an acre, it couldn’t pay. 

During the middle 30’s it refunded itself 
through the aid of Federal bankruptcy laws and 
started the painful task of building back toward 
a sound economy. By the time World War II 
started, the Valley was on its feet. And by the 
time the war was over it was rolling in clover, 
for in spite of the cries of anguish over ceiling 
prices, itsorchard ownersand farmers frequently 
realized as much off their crops in one season 
as the land was worth. The Valley got rich. 

Now the Valley looks optimistically toward 
the future. One reason for its optimism is that 
its greatest single problem, a constant water 
supply, is at last being solved. The rister—the 
Rio Grande—which has brought it riches fre- 
quently brought unlimited woe in the form of 
floods. In the early days the muddy waters of 
the river often flowed gently over thousands of 
acres of farm and orchard lands, ruining crops 
and at times even killing trees. On many occa- 
sions water stood in the streets of the towns. 
The Valley spent $10,000,000 trying to harness 
the river but failed. Then Uncle Sam stepped 
in and spent approximately $40,000,000 build- 
ing a flood-control system. Floods are no longer 
a threat to the Valley. Several new dams, to be 
built with the help of the U. S. and Mexican 
governments, will assure water for the irriga- 
tion of an additional 250,000 acres. 


Sub-Rosa Labor 


Then there always has been the problem of a 
plentiful supply of cheap labor. However, the 
Valley has managed to maintain this supply. It 
has it today —a large percentage of it illegal. In 
the early days Mexicans flocked across the Rio 
Grande to clear the brushland and cultivate 
and harvest the crops, paying no attention to 
such niceties as passports or permits of other 
kinds. At first they received fifty cents a day, 
then seventy-five, then a dollar. The dollar 
wage stood for many years. In the mid-30’s, in 
the depth of the depression, the Latin Amer- 
icans became a burden and thousands were de- 
ported to Mexico in a tragic forced exodus. 
Families were torn apart; people who had lived 
here for years were uprooted and shipped to a 
land that was strange to them. 

Conditions had settled back to about normal 
by the time war (Continued on Page 129) 
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The Capitol Building at night. To pay for its construction the state legislature set aside over 3,000,000 acres of public lands. 


AUSTIN 


The state’s capital is a seat of culture as well as government, a 


gracious setting 


by JAMES OAK 


USTIN is not one of the major cities of Texas 
A in population, industry or economic po- 
tency. It has its prosperity, its quota of million- 
aires; more modest in both mind and millions 
than those of Houston, and its real-estate prices 
inflating in tune with the cold war on Russia, 
the hot war for free enterprise and other Amer- 
ican phenomena. There are only two other Texas 
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cities as individualistic, though in different 
ways, as Austin—San Antonio of the Alamo 
and El Paso on the border. Its character is 
mainly derived from containing the state capi- 
tal and the University of Texas, and from its 
location. 

Nature made its site one of the most beauti- 
ful for a city on the North American continent. 
Austin comes nearer being a place in which to 
live graciously than any other city in Texas. 
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for the “long, long thoughts” of Texas dreamers 


During its formative years early in this cen- 
tury, when it was passing from townhood to 
cityhood, it had a highly civilized mayor. 
This Austin mayor did not have much money 
and he seemed uninterested in making more 
His library was filled with books on the art 
as well as the science of city development 
and government. Every election year, when 
thousands of citizens sit on the grassed slopes 
of an amphitheater from whose rostrum all 
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important candidates—and many not im- 
portant—speak, people remember his name. 
The amphitheater is named Wooldridge Park. 
Mayor A. P. Wooldridge was a cultivated gen- 
tleman who loved beautiful things for their own 
sakes. He found pleasure in noble literature. 
His shadow has been projected through the 
development of Austin into a city of maybe 
150,000 people. 

Many of them, commoners along with the 
more affluent, live in the high wooded hills west 
of the city, overlooking the Colorado River and 
Lake Austin. The Negro and Mexican popula- 
tion live mostly to the east, where prairies used 
toroll. Austin stands astride the Balcones Fault 
Line. 

This Line, marking the breaking off of a pla- 
teau country, releases a series of underground 
streams into extraordinary springs. Those 
coming out of the ground near Austin are called 
Barton Springs and are in thecity’s main park. 

The temperature of this water, flowing at the 
rate of 17,000,000 gallons per day, is about 72° 
the year round. It is impounded in a wide swim- 
ming hole, in Barton Creek, about three hun- 
dred yards long. One grassy bank is lined with 
some of the tallest pecan trees in America; the 
other, the main lounging and sunning bank, 
grows cottonwood trees. In summertime, when 
the temperature is around 100°, a person can 
plunge into the water, stay immersed until goose 
bumps rise on his blue skin, and then come out 
and remain cool until the next day. To lie on 
the bank in late afternoon after a cooling and 
watch the cottony film float from the cotton- 
woods, the stately buzzards sweep around a 


mile up in the blue sky, the woodpeckers peck- 
ing holes in the pecan trees, and the blue jays 
making themselves as conspicuous as their 
voices, is to drift to another world. 


Looking Backward 


Perspective in leisure feeds memories. The 
memories of Austin incline to be unworldly even 
when of worldly characters. Away back yonder 
there was John C. Duval, the first Texas man 
of letters, who surveyed land for a living and 
wrote The Adventures of Bigfoot Wallace. Once 
while roaming the hills west of Austin, Duval 
came to a log cabin where hospitality in the 
form of turnip greens, cornbread and butter- 
milk cooled by spring water was so congenial 
to him that he deeded his hosts the half section 
of land on which they had squatted. He had 
forgotten about owning the land until he found 
the cabin on it. 

Less remote was Maj. George W. Littlefield, 
the main capitalist of the city in his time. He 
owned ranches and a bank, and he had ranch 
scenes depicted in bas-relief on the bronze doors 
of his bank building. He was an unreconstructed 
rebel who gave the University of Texas money 
to buy an excellent research library on South- 
ern history. Also, he had an assortment of heroes 
of the Democratic Party tradition sculptured 
on the University of Texas campus in such 
heroic proportions that it will take the young 
live-oak trees planted among them many years 
to shadow them down. 

The chief intellectual club of Austin is Town 
and Gown, which consists of twenty gownsmen 
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Gov. Beauford Jester sits on a fourposter once owned by General Sam Houston. The bed, together with 
a bust and a portrait of the beloved general, occupies the “Houston Room” in the Governor’s Mansion, 


At the south entrance to the capitol, members of the Texas House wait for the session to open. The tur- 
moil of government, except when the legislature meets, seldom disturbs the tranquil dignity of Austin, 








With 17,000 students, Texas U. is the state’s biggest. The Administration Building, above, is typical of the campus’ opulent architecture. 


The University of Texas, enormously rich, is the biggest marriage mart in the Southwest 


and twenty townsmen. It allows no publicity 
and is credited with taking its hair down 
on many subjects. 

It meets fortnightly, during the nine 
months the University is in session, for a 
dinner without drink stronger than coffee, a 
“paper,” and then discussion. It represents a 
city population that in its memories always 
includes University characters. 

Among them was Dr. Morgan Calloway, Jr., 
for years head of the English Department. He 
was one of the nation’s Anglo-Saxon scholars 
and in publishing his studies had great difficulty 
teaching printers to follow his ironclad rules on 
the use of the comma. He always carried an um- 
brella, tipped his hat to gentlemen as well as to 
ladies, and expected male students to tip their 
hats to him. He regarded modest salaries for 
subordinates as being more conducive to schol- 
arship than high salaries would be. Since most 
of the subordinates were raising families while 
he remained a bachelor until near the end of his 
life, not many of them agreed with his theory. 
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Every generation of professors of law at the 
University seems to include a character. The 
earliest one was ex-Governor O. M. Roberts, 
called “The Old Alcalde.” The Old Alcalde was 
subject to winter wheezes and phlegms. One 
morning when he stood up to lecture he found 


Texas football is spectacular. In the Cotton 
Bowl, the Longhorn Band executes a “lone star.” 
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himself so wheezy and phlegmy that he asked 
to be excused for a minute. He dragged himself 
out of the lecture room and disappeared into 
his office down the hall. In a short time he came 
back, walking with a breezy springiness, head 
up, eyes shining, wiping his mouth with gusto. 
Evidently he now felt equal to expounding the 
whole law on torts. Just as he was about to be- 
gin, one of the law students on the first row 
stood up. “Governor, I’d like to ask you a ques- 
tion, sir,” he said with emphatic deference. 

“Well, sir, ask it.” 

“Governor,” he said, “don’t you think a bet- 
ter remedy could be found for coughs and colds 
than whisky?” 

“Young man,” Governor Roberts thundered, 
“who in the hell would want a better remedy 
for coughs and colds than whisky?” 

Austin has certainly been the setting for more 
“long, long thoughts” than any other place in 
Texas. The dreamers are ever the young, and 
the University of Texas has twice as many 
youths as any other institution of higher learn- 





ing in the state—about 17,000. The proportion 
of dreamers in the study of literature, fine arts, 
the social sciences and even of law is far higher 
than in business administration, mechanical 
» engineering and other mechanical subjects. De- 
3 ) partments that teach skilled trades are in the 
» ascendancy at the University of Texas, and the 
» proportion of students seeking what used to be 
© called a liberal education is not so high as it was 
» a few years ago. 
Although black-listed by the American 
© Association of University Professors for vio- 
lating academic freedom and although largely 
dominated by politics, the University of 
Texas still has more professors who air views 
as thinkers than any other institution in the 
state. It comes as near being the home of ideal- 
ism as the expanses of Texas afford. 


Numerous scenic spots such as Lake Austin, ten miles from the University 
campus, foster student romances which result in a record number of weddings. 


Ann Tynan, University of Texas “sweetheart,” 1948-49. Texas is noted for 
its beautiful girls—as the University’s publicity department never forgets. 


The University of Texas has no press, like the 
universities of Oklahoma, North Carolina and 
California, but some of its scholars have some- 
thing to say —which is quite a different thing 
from the academic obligation to say something. 
Shining examples of something worth saying by 
University of Texas men are Walter P. Webb’s 
The Great Plains, Roy Bedichek’s Adventures 
With a Texas Naturalist, and Clarence Ayres’ 
The Divine Right of Capital. 

There is no controversy over the fact that the 
University of Texas is the biggest marriage mar- 
ket in all the Southwest. In this respect it is 
merely an orthodoxstate university. When Sep- 
tember comes and the market offerings and the 
bidders—often unconscious of the price they will 
pay —take possession of Austin, the city is trans- 
formed by color, movement and noise as dis- 


tinctly as the desert blooms after rain. Hordes 
of veteran students and their families live in 
hutments, trailer camps.and other anything- 
but-gay quarters; but the University stadium, 
where color and gaiety concentrate a few times 
every fall, has just added some thousands 
of seats at a cost that would have provided 
many a neat cottage or apartment against the 
housing shortage, shared by instructors as 
well as students. 

A wide belt of limestone hills flanking the 
Colorado River above Austin comprises a large 
portion of the city’s trade territory. These hills 
grow more cedars than anything else. The gorges 
and narrow valleys between them afford far 
more scenery than cultivatable land, and tens 
of thousands of acres of the slopes are inferior 
for goats and (Continued on Page 129) 


Students stage a “Roman Holiday” in Austin and wear costumes 
from Caesar’s day. Occasion: School of Architecture’s Wind-Up Ball. 


The Student Union is headquarters for extracurricular activities. 
In its fountain room, students keep dates for a Coke after classes. 
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San Antontio’s biggest business is the Army. So many soldiers marry while stationed there that 
it is called the Army’s mother-in-law. It is also home of Randolph Field, “West Point of the Air.” 
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Gen. Walter Krueger, like many other retired 


officers, now makes his home in San Antonio. 
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Jonathan Wainwright, hero of Corregidor, 
became an insurance executive in San Antonio. 


SAN ANTONIO 


It is still a frontier city in spirit, and it hankers 


more for boisterous fun than for fame or riches 


by GREEN PEYTON 


HE FRONTIER has long since passed away, 

but San Antonio is still a frontier city. Its 
facade has changed considerably in the short 
century since it was a collection of stone houses 
and adobe huts straggling along crooked, 
muddy streets; yet its heart is faithful to the 
past. San Antonio remains in spirit the care- 
free town where outlaws like Sam Bass and 
Jesse James used to relax from the labor of 
holding up trains; where generations of cow 
hands, fresh from the long trail to Abilene or 
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Dodge City, rode their ponies up to the bar of 
the Buckhorn Saloon; where gamblers like 
Jack Harris and desperadoes like Ben Thomp- 
son plugged each other daily on the dusty 
plazas. 

Wearing a gun (provided it’s worn in plain 
sight) is no crime in Texas. Neither is it un- 
common in San Antonio, where the pioneer 
belief in personal retribution is still observed 
and approved socially. Rare is the week that 
goes by without two or three outbursts .of 
lethal violence, if only among the hotheaded 
denizens of the crowded Mexican quarter. It 
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takes an especially gory murder—such as the 
one last year in which a San Antonio surgeon, 
brooding over the misuse of his funds, shot 
down the offending broker, his mother, his 
wife, and one of his two children, besides 
wounding the other—to earn more, than a 
couple of inches on an inside page of San 
Antonio’s newspapers. 

The law usually looks on murder with an in- 
dulgent eye. There are two kinds of murder in 
this state: “with malice” and “without mal- 
ice.” It is seldom considered that people as- 
sassinate each other with any malicious intent. 
The usual penalty for murder is three or four 
years in the penitentiary, with time off for good 
behavior. \ San Antonio youth was sentenced 
to a year in jail for filching two Easter rabbits 
for his gir! friend, but when an Army officer ap- 
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Hands at San Antonio’s goat market, lar- 
gest in U. S., are typical, rugged Texans. 


WE 


The Alamo, shrine of Texas independence, 
is San Antonio’s principal tourist lure. 


peared before Judge Robt. W. B. Terrell, ask- 
ing an injunction against a rival who was court- 
ing his wife, the judge reminded him rather 
sharply —from the bench—that the proper re- 
course against cuckoldry in Texas was to be had 
with a twelve-gauge shotgun. Recently a San 
Antonio policeman was put on the carpet for 
not arresting a nude man he saw dragging a 
naked woman across the street. The policeman 
defended himself by saying he had thought the 
incident was only a lovers’ quarrel. 

*A series of battles among notable San An- 
tonio gamblers has amused the city in the last 
few years. It started when Virgil E. (“ Red’’) 
Berry, owner of the Turf Bar, shot and wounded 
a man named “Skeeter” Klaus, who pulled 
a gun on him as he sat in his car. Klaus was 
later killed by another enemy. Not so long ago 
a local night-club operator, Hersel Gray, was 
done in by an anonymous assassin at the front 
door of his home. 

Next spring, when the city election rolled 
iround, Red Berry filed for police commissioner 
himself to punish Commissioner Preston And- 
srson for “ persecuting” him in connection with 


these cases. Though Berry minced no words 
about his profession, the newspapers respect- 
fully described him as a “sportsman.” He 
promised to toss out the crooked gamblers 
and to keep San Antonio’s gaiety clean. Such 
was Red’s popularity in this uninhibited 
city that he ran a close third in a field of 
four—far out ahead of Commissioner Ander- 
son, who was retired. 

Last spring Berry filed his candidacy for the 
State Senate, and backed it up by inducing 
thousands of his supporters in San Antonio’s 
places of amusement to pay their poll taxes so 
that they could vote for him. Campaigning 
back in the hills around San Antonio, where 
lavish dude ranches like the Lost Valley and 
the Flying L cater to the expensive tastes of 
vacationers, he put on a spectacular political 
entertainment, with orchestras and crooners, 
somewhat in the gaudy tradition of his arch 
enemy, former Governor W. Lee O’Daniel. 
It was O’Daniel who had closed down the 
palatial San Antonio bars and roof gardens 


Photographs by Jean and Tom Hollyman 
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San Antonio’s cattlemen keep alivé the frontier spirit. The Union Stockyard’s café is busy alkday serv- 
ing traders, truckers and cow hands from the yards. They drink beer, swap tales about the lusty past. 


and gambling halls that used to operate 
in bland defiance of ‘Texas law! 

The object of Red’s maledictions this year 
was the young, crusading district attorney of 
San Antonio, William E. Hensley, a wartime 
pilot in the Army Air Forces. 

If Red won and Hensley lost, San Antonio 
might hope to gaze again on the pleasant pros- 
pect of a wide-open city. The issue was de- 
cided—temporarily—by the Democratic pri- 
mary inJuly. Hensley was re-elected. Once again 
Red Berry lost. Still, he rolled up a sufficiently 
impressive vote to suggest that he is not yet 
through with politics. 

Such goings on are normal in San Antonio, 
the traditional play town of the Southwest. It 
is a perennial source of fun for cow hands, col- 
lege boys, politicians, and oil men who come to 
San Antonio to be entertained, and a perennial 
object of reproach to the sober countryfolk of 
Texas. To placate them, now and again the gov- 
ernor sends in the Rangers to clean up the city. 
The ladies’ Conservation Society tries to pre- 
serve it as a quaint old Latin landmark; the 
Chamber of Commerce publicizes its advan- 
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Dr. Aureliano Urrutia, patriarch of a distinguished medical family, is 
an excellent surgeon. His patients are almost exclusively Latin Americans. 





San Antonio’s shabbier sections are being gradually improved with modern, 
low-cost dwellings. Its slums were once considered among the nation’s worst, 
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Latin Americans of San Antonio rarely mix socially with so-called Anglos. 
Here they celebrate their Cinco de Mayo day at La Villita, a social center. 


Almost half of San Antonio’s people are Latin Americans who live apart; 


tages as an industrial site. But San Antonio’s 
inhabitants go on raising hell in their own 
happy-go-lucky and rather captivating way. 
Compared to its booming, pushing sister 
cities in Texas, San Antonio has few industries. 
There are breweries, flour mills, textile manu- 
facturers, and pecan shellers, in addition to the 
packing houses clustered around the stock- 
yards. It is a market town for cattle and sheep 
and goats, but not so important as Fort Worth. 
San Antonio’s biggest business is the Army. 
It has been a strategic military point ever 
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since it was a Spanish outpest. The Army’s ac- 
tivities around San Antonio cover fifty square 
miles, and even before the war were worth 
about $20,000,000 a year to the city’s mer- 
chants and contractors. The largest peacetime 
Army establishment in the nation is at Fort 
Sam Houston, over on the east side of town, 
and known to San Antonians simply as “Fort 
Sam.” Randolph Field, proudly advertised as 
“The West Point of the Air” until the Army 
Air Corps took to thinking of itself as an inde- 
pendent organization, has just been designated 
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as the actual training academy for Air Force 
officers, on a par with West Point or Annapolis. 
There are so many other fields and bases 
in the neighborhood that San Antonio gives 
the impression of a war city even during its 
intervals of peace. 

Then there is the tourist trade. San Antonio 
has a mighty attraction for visitors in the 
Alamo, where on March 6, 1836, William B. 
Travis and 182 brave men, including Davy 
Crockett and Jim Bowie (who gave his name 
to the wicked Bowie knife), preferred to die for 
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The Latin Quarter’s cantinas serve as clubs for the city’s less affluent 
Mexicans. The usual diversions are playing pool, kibitzing and drinking beer. 
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Raul Lopez, four, lives in the unimproved part of Latin American quarter. | 
His aunt, like many of her neighbors, does laundry for luckier San Antonians. 
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Father Carmelo Tranchese, “Angel of the Slums,” helps to bring 
better housing, food and recreation to the city’s impoverished areas. 
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Shopkeeper Augustin Hernandez sells nothing but tortillas, the per- 
ennial staple of Mexican diet. This customer double-checks the weight. 
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their lot, once hopeless, is slowly being bettered by courageous leaders. 


Texas’ independence rather than submit to 
Santa Anna. Dallas people are so envious of 
that historic shrine that they built a replica of 
it in Dallas. San Antonio has four of the oldest 
Spanish missions in the United States, of which 


one—Mission San José y San. Miguel de 
Aguayo—was in its time the most imposing 
church community in the New World. But San 
Antonio does less than it might do to make 
these assets known to travelers. 

Little is left of the old Spanish city which for 
a century kept order on this frontier of Spain’s 


dominions before the boisterous Yanqui pio- 
neers moved in. Thereis the Governor’s Palace— 
actually the seat of the Spanish Vice-Governor; 
for the Governor of the combined provinces of 
Coahuila and Texas was stationed in Saltillo, 
Mexico. The Palace is a long, low building of 
rock and adobe, facing the Military Plaza. Like 
Mission San José, it has been restored by the 
Conservation Society and is exhibited as a his- 
toric site to visitors. 

There is the Cathedral on the Main Plaza, 
where Catholic Archbishop Robert E. Lucey 
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still celebrates Masses for his devout Mexican 
parishioners. This handsome rock edifice once 
dominated the central square of the city; but 
nowadays it is overshadowed by the monstrous 
County Court House, a squat pile of red sand- 
stone across the way, and the towering Frost 
National Bank Building next door. 

La Villita, “the little town,” is a small sec- 
tion of the original pueblo of San Antonio de 
Valero, which has been restored and embellished 
for the curious eyes of travelers. It is used as a 
community center for civic exhibitions and 
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Al Buchanan, 58, is an individualist of multiple interests. He owns 125 oil wells, 4 ranches; he is a di- 
rector of the Alamo National Bank (background), chairman of the Aeronautical Commission of Texas. 


San Antonians sprang from a rough-and-ready 


frontier past; their dominant trait is individualism 


/ 


On the roster of vigorous men: David Hill, wildcatter and ex-Flying Tiger; Maury 
Maverick, hard-hitting liberal; Olive Petty, pioneer geophysicist; Earl Slick, air- 
line boss; Alfred Callaghan, beaming mayor; Red Berry, noisy politico-sportsman. 


festivities, as well as a tourist landmark. 

These are about all that remain of the his- 
toric Spanish outpost. Today it is a modern 
American city, a trifle less typical—architectur- 
ally and spiritually —than, for example, Tulsa. 

Tourists find San Antonio a beautiful city 
filled with spontaneous gaiety, which is as it 
should be, for primarily this is a place where 
people live and enjoy themselves. It is made up 
largely of retired businessmen and Army offi- 
cers, women and children, politicians and their 
hangers-on, and cattle kings and oil barons who 
keep palatial homes here, though they carry on 
their businesses in other places. The climate is 
mild, except for six parched weeks in summer, 
and an abundance of food is always available 
from ranches in the hills near by and farms 
down in the Rio Grande Valley. 


The Latin Touch 


The work is done by “‘ Mexicans”’ of Span- 
ish-Indian descent, who live in a separate city 
across San Pedro Creek. They have their own 
plazas, theaters, clubs, department stores, can- 
tinas, their own housing development. They 
also have remnants of the teeming slums Hey- 
wood Broun once called the worst in North 
America. Around 40 per cent of San Antonio’s 
350,000 people (417,000 if the suburbs are in- 
cluded) are Latin. They give this city some of 
the ragged charm of Torreén or Chihuahua. 
Even the Mexican atmosphere is of the frontier, 
not of the booming Latin cities farther south. 

Well-to-do citizens of San Antonio (and 
there are plenty of them) try to invest the 
town with some of the social grace and hauteur 
of New Orleans. But it’s hard to hide the bois- 
terous temperament of the frontier under stiff- 
bosomed shirts and chaste white evening 
gowns. Much of the social life is of the expen- 
sive country-club variety. Public entertain- 
ment centers around the elegant Peraux Room 
(for luncheon) and the gay Anacacho Room (for 
dinner dancing) of the St. Anthony Hotel, 
whose admirers insist with considerable justi- 
fication that it is the finest hostelry in America. 

The most dignified balls are given not by 
Anglo-American dowagers but by members of 
the exclusive Latin clubs. Texans of Anglo- 
Saxon origin are sometimes invited, but they 
look wistfully on the proceedings from the bal- 
cony. There is an annual ball for prominent 
members of both races—a sort of hands-across- 
the-creek affair, wreathed in diplomatic hypoc- 
risy. But Latin society and Texan society do 
not mingle—even though some “Mexicans” 
are descended from Spanish hidalgos who were 
taking their ease on lordly haciendas when the 
ancestors of a good many Texas social leaders 
were still hoeing corn in Tennessee. 

The acknowledged leader of Latin society in 
San Antonio is a stout, saturnine surgeon with 
the impassive countenance of an Indian and a 
flair for dramatic costumes, Dr. Aureliano Ur- 
rutia. He achieved his place by his own skill, 
rather than by the grandeur of his descent 
Doctor Urrutia was born in Mexico City and 
received his medical degree (in 1895) at the 
University of Mexico. He has, among other dis- 
tinctions, that of being a world-wide authority 
on the medical properties of Indian herbs. 
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His is the most romantic history in San An- 
tonio—one that might have come from a novel 
by Joseph Conrad. He was a medical officer in 
the Mexican Army, then a physician in the en- 
tourage of Porfirio Diaz, one-time dictator of 
Mexico. After Diaz fell in the Revolution of 
1910 and was replaced by Francisco I. Ma- 
dero, who was assassinated in 1913, Doctor 
Urrutia became Minister of the Interior in the 
counter-revolutionary cabinet’ of Gen. Vic- 
toriano Huerta. The Huerta government 
lasted just seventeen months. As Pancho Villa 
rolled down the battered rails toward Mexico 
City in 1915, Huerta hurriedly departed. His 
Minister of the Interior fled with him. 

Doctor Urrutia is supposed to have escaped 
from Mexico with a fabulous treasure in cash 
and objects of art. However that may be, he 
appeared in San Antonio a few months later 
and acquired a large tract of land along Broad- 
way, between Brackenridge Park and the 
richly-endowed Incarnate Word College. There 
he built a vast beige-colored mansion, deco- 
rated with Aztec symbols and a reproduction of 
the Winged Victory. Downtown, across from 
the Santa Rosa Hospital, he opened a suite of 
offices. Both buildings are filled with costly 
paintings and statuary. Doctor Urrutia’s home 
resembles a museum; his offices have the at- 
mosphere of a Venetian doge’s palace. 

Doctor Urrutia, at seventy-six, is still a su- 
perb surgeon. Three of his sons, a daughter, 
and a son-in-law are doctors. His other son is a 
dentist. The boys were educated at Tulane Uni- 
versity, in New Orleans, and they practice with 
him at the Urrutia Clinic. Young Dr. Adolfo 
Urrutia was a medical officer with the United 
States Army during the war. He was once rec- 
ommended to me by a specialist in Oklahoma 
City. Theirs is one of the most distinguished 
medical families in the nation. But in San An- 
tonio the Urrutias confine their practice almost 
entirely to the lowly Mexicans of the West Side. 


A Town on its Own 


Doctor Urrutia is a mysterious and inscru- 
table figure in this city where he has now lived 
for thirty years. Dark legends are whispered 
about his past. The silence with which he is 
surrounded is typical of San Antonio’s indiffer- 
ence toward some of its most colorful institu- 
tions. The attitude which Texans exhibit to- 
ward all Latins is what chiefly hinders San An- 
tonio in its aim of acquiring the Old World ele- 
gance of New Orleans. Both cities were founded 
the same year, in 1718. But New Orleans has 
the tolerance of a venerable seat of culture. San 
Antonio has yet to acquire it. 

The week-long Fiesta de San Jacinto at the 
end of April (celebrating Sam Houston’s vic- 
tory over Santa Anna, a month and a half after 
the Alamo fell) resembles New Orleans’ Mardi 
Gras, complete with king and queen and tinsel 
peeresses. But whereas New Orleans puts on two 
carnivals—a public one, for businessmen and 
tourists, and a private one for polite Creole so- 
ciety —San Antonio has only one, organized as 
a commercial spectacle. It is expertly staged, 
starring, among other top-drawer attractions, 
Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz in the uniform 
of the “Texas Navy.” (Continued on Page 132) 


San Antonio offers soldiers raucous or pastoral fun. | Authentic Mexican food and entertainment 
Canoeing on the river is one of the quieter varieties. | draw many San Antonians to Latin Quarter, 


G. I.’s swarm around the bar of the old Menger Hotel, The cocktail hour in swank Alamo Heights, 
the scene of many stirring events in the city’s history. San Antonio suburb, is often held outdoors. 


No longer can a man ride a horse into the 


Buckhorn Saloon, but San Antonio is still full of fun 


Formal parties occur mostly in winter, many in the Anacacho Room of the St. Anthony Hotel. The sale 
of liquor in public places is illegal in Texas, so guests bring their own bottles, mix drinks at the table. 
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Texas Rangers have no official uniform, but most of them dress in typical Western tradition, like Bob Crowder, left, and Ernest Daniel. 


TEXAS RANGERS 


There’s a glorious frontier legend behind them—and a rugged road ahead 


by HARTWELL GREEN 


HERE IS AN OLD SAW in Texas that goes 
OE conti like this: 

A riot had broken out in a Texas town, and 
a hurry-up call for Texas Rangers was put 
through. Guns were still blazing when the 
train pulled into the station. 

A crowd of frightened people, including the 
town’s mayor, had gathered to greet the 
Rangers. One Ranger stepped-off the train. 
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“They sent us only one Ranger!”’ the mayor 
exclaimed in despair. 

“Well, you only got one riot,” the Ranger 
replied. 

That story is only one of scores that help 
make up the Texas Ranger legend, but 
chances are that it never happened that way, 
for the Texas Ranger has never been noted 
for working alone. The “ Lone Ranger”’ tradi- 
tion is largely bunk. In the early days of 
Texas, the Rangers frequently operated in com- 
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panies as large as forty men. In later years they 
operated mainly in pairs. Any yarn about out- 
rageous daring that isn’t claimed by somebody 
else is credited to the Rangers. 

To understand the events which helped 
build this legend, one need only browse through 
the pages of an American history book. When 
the United States’ forces occupied Mexico City 
during the War of 1846, the Texas Rangers 
went along as scouts. They performed invalu- 
able service. It was in this war that the exploits 
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of the Texas Rangers gained national recogni- 
tion for the first time, even though they had been 
on hand since the early colonial days of Texas. 
A contributing factor to the amazing show- 
ing of the Rangers in the war with Mexico was 
the new Walker-Colt six-shooter, with which 
the Rangers were equipped. Capt. Samuel H. 
Walker, a Texas Ranger, had helped Samuel 
Colt design this improved version of the Colt 
hand gun. From then on, the history of the 
famed frontier Colt .45 and the saga of the 
Texas Rangers were interwoven. 
- Capt. John C. Hays, Capt. Ben McCulloch, 
and Walker all led companies of Texas Rangers 
into Mexico. While Hays and his men were in 
Mexico City, a Ranger was murdered. Hays’ 
men roamed the streets of the city, shooting 
everywhere. When the firing stopped, more 
than eighty Mexicans lay dead. With such a 
bloody chapter in Ranger history, it is not 
strange that people learned to stand in terror 


© of this little force of men. For almost a hundred 


years it was part of their code that no man who 
killed a Ranger escaped with his life. Venge- 
ance was usually swift and always terrible. 
This was necessary if the Rangers were to do 
their job in a land where they were usually 
heavily outnumbered and where the six-gun 
was the only law people respected. Under such 
circumstances the Rangers had to fictionalize 
and elaborate upon their might. 


Battling With Bandits 


The Ranger reached the peak of his glory in 
the days of Indian and Mexican fighting be- 
tween 1854 and 1860, and during the period be- 
tween 1874 and 1880 when the Rangers were 
fighting almost constantly with Mexican out- 
laws on the one hand and Anglo-American 
bandits on the other. 

In 1859 Juan N. Cortinas, who later became 
a governor in Mexico, but who was always con- 
sidered an outlaw by Texans, captured his 
native town of Brownsville, Texas. 

During the short time he held the town he 
and his men killed five citizens. United States’ 
troops and Texas Rangers fought two battles 
with him. In the second, Cortinas and his men 
were routed by the Rangers and driven back 
across the Rio Grande. 

During the reconstruction period following 
the Civil War the Texas Ranger was replaced 
by a state police. The old force was re-estab- 
lished in 1874 when the Democrats returned to 
power. The names of such men as Capt. L. H. 
McNelly, Maj. John B. Jones, Capt. Lee Hall, 
and Lt. John B. Armstrong will always be asso- 
ciated in the minds of Texans with the momen- 
tous events of the next seven years. It was a pe- 
riod of mass outlawry throughout the state. 
There were Indian raids on the west and north- 
west, feuds throughout Central Texas, wholesale 
thievery and murder by bands of Texas Bad 
Men in the west and southwest, and constant 
raids by organized bands of Mexican outlaws 
along the border. These were the days of fence- 
cutting wars and battles between cattlemen and 
sheepmen. The Texas Ranger stepped in. Cap- 
tain McNelly and his men headed toward the 
Rio Grande; Major Jones and his Frontier Bat- 
talion moved west. (Continued on Page 133) 


Modern Texas Rangers are mechanized, but now and again a man hunt takes them into terrain too 
rough for motor vehicles. In this case horses, already saddled, are taken by trailer to where the road ends. 


The Rangers use standard techniques in their detection work, and maintain at Austin a modern criminol- 
ogy laboratory staffed by experts. J. H. Arnette, above, subjects bloodstained clothing to the microscope. 


Capt. Fred Olson, head Ranger at Austin, ready for “business.” He carries a Winchester rifle and two 
.45 automatics. Armament, however, is optional; some of his men prefer automatic rifles and six-shooters. 

















Sponsor: Mrs. Barclay Peyton helped found La Vil- 
lita Gallery, San Antonio, to further Southwestern art. 


Governor: “Ma” Ferguson was first woman to Colonel: Now a newspaper executive, Oveta 


Culp Hobby was once Colonel Hobby, top WAC. 


be elected governor of any state: Texas, 1924. 


Texas has always boasted of the beauty of its women; it may also boast of 


Oscar Winner: Texas-born Joan Crawford was 


a star in 1930's, slumped, staged a comeback. 


TEXAS—PART II 


(Continued from Page 99) 


Latin Americans stood halted at Marshall, 
Texas, near the state line. ‘Officials’ had 
seized the keys of these trucks. They claimed 
that the human beings in the trucks were being 
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Benefactress: Mrs. I. B. Goodman is president of 
the National Council of Jewish Women in El Paso. 


ee 


transported out of the state “illegally.” They 
claimed that these human beings had been con- 
tracted for, by unlicensed agents. The halted 
labor went, perforce, to picking cotton in 
Texas fields. The “officials” were backing, 
they said, the intent of a Texas law to “ protect 
labor.”” The Texas State Labor Commissioner 
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Sculptress: Work by Dorothy Austin is owned 
by museums and various individual collectors. 


, 


finally ordered the blockade lifted. The trucks 
rolled on to the better-paying cotton fields of 
the Mississippi Valley. 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude 
that discriminations against Mexicans and 
citizens of Mexican descent are on the increase 
in Texas. Latin-American citizens get better 
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YWCA Leader: Mrs. John M. Hanna, of Dallas, re- 


cently was awarded a scroll for 40 years of service. 
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Oomph Girl: Winning a “Search for Beauty” 
contest put Denton-born Ann Sheridan in films. 


Surgeon :Dr. Ruth Jackson was first woman 
Fellow, Amer. Acad., Orthopedic Surgeons. 


their achievements, for they are distinguished in many fields of endeavor 


Jurist: Sarah T. Hughes, lawyer for 24 years, has 


Agronomist: Mrs. Minnie Cunningham is former 
been a judge of the 14th District Court for 13. 


Screen Star: Dallas-born Linda Darnell up- 
editor, Texas A. & M. Agricultural Extension Service. 


holds her city’s fame for lovely. women. 








schooling than they got a few years ago. They 
can now spend money in many restaurants 
and other public places that once shut them 
out. They bargain better for wages; the num- 
ber of skilled workmen among them is increas- 
ing. More and more own homes. In San An- 
tonio and other centers in the southern part of 


the state many prospering business and pro- 
fessional men are Latin Americans. The lower 
tier of counties along the Rio Grande have for 
generations been in the hands of Latin Amer- 
icans. The truth is that upper-caste Mexicans 
tend to be harder on the laboring class of their 
own blood than Anglo-American employers are. 
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The Good Neighbor Commission of Texas 
had in the beginning the support of all decent 
citizens. Its most effective work perhaps has 
been in educating the public towards tolerance 
and fair play. Until about two years ago it was 
unofficial, but it is now a state agency of nine 
members appointed by the governor. Governor 
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Oil-tool factories were a “natural” in Texas, with big customers all 
around. In 1947 they made $225,000,000 worth of oil-field equipment. 
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Tin from Texas’ own mines is processed into stacks of finished ingots at Texas 
City, where the “world’s largest” tin-smelting establishment is operated. 


The merry-go-round of Texas industry is crowded with smaller horses, 


Beauford Jester began his relationship to the 
board by announcing that he would appoint no 
Latin American on it. Its efficient secretary, 
Mrs. Pauline Kibbe, who had been working 
openly to secure fairer pay for Mexicans, re- 
signed. 

The governor countered by appointing Gen- 
eral Wainwright of Corregidor renown to the 
board, though General Wainwright's infor- 
mation concerning Latin-American affairs 
is not a part of his fame. Federal agencies 
have been primarily responsible for bettering 
conditions for Latin Americans. But the labor 
camps put up for them in several places 
years ago were abandoned in 1947 by the 
Federal Government in the name of economy. 


Alkalies and chlorine are made in Corpus Christi out 


The mark of “indelible Spain” on Texas cul- 
ture is something not entirely apart from Latin- 
American labor. In 1690 Spain established its 
first mission-fort in Texas; it was near the Lou- 
isiana line and was designed as a buffer against 
France. It failed, and the Spaniards established 
other outposts to the west, nearer to Mexican 
bases. To these outposts they brought cattle 
and horses. By the time Stephen F. Austin’s 
English-speaking colonists began settling in 
Texas (1821), wild horses and wild cattle from 
Spanish seed stock were ranging with the deer 
and buffalo from the piney woods on the east 
to the tall prickly pear on the Rio Grande. 

The Texians, as they called themselves, took 
over from the Spanish Mexicans not only the 


occupation of open-range ranching but the 
techniques and nomenclature of that occupa- 
tion. The very terms adopted into the English 
language—ranch, corral, rodeo, chaps (from 
chaparreras), lasso, quirt, riata, bronco, hondo, 
mustang (from mestefio ), and so on—attest to the 
Spanish origin of the ranching business. 

Over a vast part of Texas many other 
Spanish terms that have not spread to Northern 
range country are common: vaquero, for cow- 
boy; ladino, for outlaw horse or cow; jinelte, 
for bronc rider; sancho, for orphan calf raised 
by hand, and so on. 

In all of Wyoming there are only two place 
names of Spanish origin. In Texas, as well as in 
states on west to the Pacific, nearly all impor- 


Grain moves from Texas to all parts of the world, including countries on ERP. Elevators in 


of ordinary salt found in huge natural domes near by. Houston alone have a storage capacity of 5,000,000 bushels, loaded 33,000,000 last year. 
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Magnesium production in Texas draws on an inexhaustible raw material— 


Textiles remain a minor industry despite Texas’ top rank as a pro- 
sea water. The plants at Freeport and Velasco were mainstays of the war effort. 


ducer of cotton, wool, mohair. Dallas is the center, employing 25,000. 


all whirling just as energetically as the mammoths of oil and cattle 


tant features of the land bear Spanish names. 
The roll call of Texas streams from east to west 
is a kind of Spanish oration: Sabine, Angelina, 
Neches (Indian), Trinity (originally Trinidad), 
San Jacinto, Brazos. ... Interspersed with Eng- 
lish names, Spanish names of towns, islands, 
counties, lakes and mountains sing on of indeli- 
ble Spain: Padre, Mustang, Matagorda, El 
Paso, Huerfano, Chisos, Presidio, Del Rio, Leon, 
Aransas. .. . 

The architecture of shadows, which the Span- 
iards have beyond all other peoples mastered 
and which belongs to all lands of fierce heat, 
has not developed anywhere in Texas so prolif- 
ically as in Santa Fe and other places west of El 
Paso; but it gives character to the most beau- 








Sulphur traffic is so brisk at Gulf Coast ports that a yellow haze is always hanging in the 
air. Rich deposits in Eastern Texas provide 80 per cent of the nation’s annual supply. 


tiful campus in Texas— Rice Institute in Hous- 
ton; to the most individualistic city in the 
state—San Antonio; and to many a structure 
from plains to coast. : 

The old-time plantation part of Texas was 
principally down the Brazos River and on east 
to where frogs’ legs are still a native dish. The 
folklore in this sweep of Texas has nearly all 
been breathed upon by the racial imagination 
that added Uncle Remus and the spirituals to 
the world’s inheritance. The folklore concern- 
ing native plants and animals west of the Brazos 
and Colorado rivers has been derived mostly 
through speakers of the Spanish language. 

One of the twenty-odd volumes issued by the 
Texas Folklore Society is entitled Puro Mezi- 


cano; another is entitled Straight Teras. The 
Spanish-Mexican elements in the latter are very 
pronounced. Hunters who with undying hope 
perennially seek ‘lost Spanish mines”’ base 
their faith on ‘old Spanish maps” and accom- 
panying tales of Spanish silver and gold. The 
little stories that children over Texas know 
about their state flower, the bluebonnet, about 
the coyote that sends his long, long cry up to 
the stars, the cenizo bush that bursts into lav- 
ender bloom after a rain, the Chisos Mountains 
that center the Big Bend Nationak Park, the 
road-runner bird, better known on the border 
as paisano (fellow countryman), have been taken 
over from the Mexican folk. The songs and 
tales and other lore of these folk add immeas- 


Saddle making survives as a lusty industry in West 
Texas, where most towns have at least one good shop. 
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urably to the inner life and outward pictur- 
esqueness of Texas. 
The Anglo-American way of dealing with 
the Indian was to kill and displace him. The 
P , a Spanish way was to baptize him, peonize him 
and cross with her. In Texas there is only one 


small Indian reservation. The Indians on it, 
me Alabamas, number less than 400. Until 1927 it 
— 


oe gee : consisted of only two sections of land (1280 
= A, acres) too infertile to hatch lizard eggs. The 
Federal Government then purchased 3000 acres 
to add to the reservation. The aborigines of 
America had generated a rich lore concerning 
the fauna and flora of the land. The Anglo- 
. re Americans did not absorb it as the Spaniards 
ad did. In Texas, the master race is now absorbing 


‘ ; it through Latin Americans. 
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ay Semantics From Spain 


Because of them, for many a Texan the Milky 
Way is El Camino de San Juan (St. John’s 
Road), and their frijoles (pinto beans boiled 
with salt bacon) are as regular in the diet of all 
the ranch country as ever potatoes were in [re- 
land or as black-eyed peas are in East Texas. 
The words “Spanish” and “‘ Mexican” are an 
inherent part of many objects that come into 
the daily lives of people all over the Southwest. 
The adjectives are applied especially to native 
forms of life, as Spanish dagger, Mexican per- 
simmon. The little wild pepper, chiltipiquin, is 
Mexican pepper; the red fruit of the rich-leafed 
malvaviscus is either Spanish or Mexican ap- 
ples; the lovely pink evening primrose is the 
Mexican primrose; the collared peccary, or 
javelina, is a Mexican hog. Fruit of certain low- 
growing cacti is Mexican strawberries. Goat 
meat is Mexican mutton. A draw in a fight is a 
“Mexican standoff.” Tick fever used to be 
called Spanish fever (also Texas fever). The 
easy jog of a short-legged cow horse is a 
“Spanish trot.” To eat a “Spanish supper,” 
get down, draw up your belt a notch, and ride 
on imagining you are full. A Mexican supper 
is less Barmecidal and is obtainable in Mexican 
restaurants even where there are no Mexicans. 

The Negro population in Texas is much less 
Roses raised in East Texas account for Watermelon production is second only to Georgia’s. migratory than the Latin-American. It has 
34 of all outdoor plantings in U.S. Rio Grande Plains and East Texas are noted for high yield. behind it no government, as have the Latin- 

American people, to bolster, however feebly, 
Rice is another big business in Texas, Lumber output for 1947 totaled about 1 billion board feet. "8 struggle for a fairer deal. There ~ how- 
harvested by modified wheat combines. Oxen are still used to haul timber near Livingston, Texas. ©Y® @ New Negro = the land. He is not 
salihies o— so apparent in his functions under farmer 
é . landlords as in the bigger towns and cities. His 
Dg te - pS fi 

outlook is derived from experiences in World 
War II, from geological processes that have 
moved him to higher ground, and from the vote 
assured him by a recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion. Until 1944, Texas, as a one-party state, 
did not allow Negroes to vote in the Democratic 
Party primary elections—the only elections 
that count for anything over the Solid South. 
Here the November elections merely confirm 

what the primary elections have settled. 

In 1945, Heman Sweatt, a mail carrier in 
Houston, applied for admission to the Law 
School of the University of Texas. The Uni- 
versity’s color line is so fortified and defended 
that a Negro cannot take even a correspond- 
ence course by mail. Denied admission by the 
University authorities, Sweatt’took his case to 


Cotton is still the main cash crop in Texas, despite some decline in acreage, and the state still leads 
the nation in production. About a third of her cotton is picked in the old-fashioned way—by hand. 


the courts, where it is still pending. Meanwhile, 
the University has opened a Negro Law 
School—in the basement of a building in down- 
town Austin—and delegated members of its 
own Law faculty to teach courses in it. In 1947 
three Negroes registered for the courses. He- 
man Sweatt is not one of them. “I have asked,” 
he says, ‘‘for education, not Negro education. 
The Law School of the University of Texas is 
the best in the state. I want its advantages for 
the same reason that other Texans studying 
there want them.” 

For seventy-one years the constitution of 
Texas has provided for a Negro university. 
Until yesterday the state actually provided 
only a poverty-stricken institution out in the 
country from Houston, called Prairie View State 
Normal and Industrial College, attached for 
administrative purposes to the Texas Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. There has been 
no institution where a Negro could study 
Engineering, Medicine, Law or any other pro- 
fessional branch of learning or could acquire a 
first-class general education. 

As a result of an awakening public conscious- 
ness of the rights of the Negro, the legislature of 
1947 appropriated $2,000,000 for the establish- 
ment in Houston of the Texas State University 
for Negroes and another $1,000,000 for main- 
tenance. The new school took over a local 
one. More than 2000 Negroes registered for its 
first term. 

The salary scale of a majority of Negro 
teachers in public schools has within the past 
few years been raised to that of white teachers. 


TEXAS— PART Ill 


More Texas places, more Texas people 
next month in the final section of Hout- 
DAY’s three-part examination of the Lone 
Star State. There’s the Panhandle, last 
Texas frontier, with more vestiges of pio- 
neer days than any other part of the 
state—by Lewis Nordyke . . . There’s El 
Paso, which rears its industrial chimneys 
along the Rio Grande, and its Mexican 
twin-sister across the river—by Green 
Peyton . . . There’s the Texas cowboy, 
a profile of hard-working Tony Hazle- 
wood, ranch boss of the great Waggoner 
Ranch, to tell the human story of how 
the Texas cattle industry operates—by 
Donald Wayne. . . There’s the Texas oil 
man, a personality portrait of Ed Bate- 
man, wildcatter, who brought in the 
world’s greatest discovery well, sketched 
against the fabulous background of Texas 
oil—by J. Frank Dobie . . . There’s the 
Texas farmer, in the person of Jake 
Stiles, who makes a modest living from 
60 rented acres, and who shows how 
Texans live when they aren’t million- 
aires—by Robert Easton . . . Finally, 
there’s the imaginary visit to Texas of an 
effete Easterner who knows the state 
only through its own expansive rumors— 
by humorist Frank Sullivan. 

Illustrated with full color and black- 
and-white photographs, and drawings. 
In your December Houtpay. 
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Sheep and wool raised in Texas total almost a fourth Turkeys are bred on many ranches, both for 
of U.S. production. Rambouillet is most popular breed. market and for keeping down grasshoppers. 
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Peanuts are threshed in a Texas field. The harvest is Flax has become a booming Texas crop, scor- 
larger each year, topped 370,000,000 pounds in 1947. ing a 75-fold increase in acreage since 1937. 


Shrimp sorting at Galveston docks. In 1947 Texas Gulf waters gave up nearly $6,000,000 worth of 
these small crustaceans. Almost a third were landed here by 170-odd boats of city’s “Mosquito Fleet.” 
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OFF EXPERT 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
A New Free Service! 


Here's new color and charm... 
never before offered in trailers. 
Luxuriously “done” in grays, 
greens, with a touch of dusty 
rose, this spacious room was 
personalized by Indian staff 
Interior Decorators—as a free 
“extra” service. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR FREE TRAILER 
DECORATION GUIDE 
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Compare the extra comforts, 
extra values, and free services of 
Indian Trailers. For living or travel 
—there’s Nothing Finer! For proof, 
check with your Indian Dealer or 
write for free catalog and Interior 
Decoration folder. Dept. H-11. 

DEALERS: Indian offers you a sure-fire 


new promotion plan. Write, wire, phone 
for details. A few dealerships still open. 
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Still, schoolhouses and equipment for 
Negroes are, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively, far below white stand- 
ards. In East Texas a Negro citizen 
tried—without success—to place 
his stepdaughter in a_ well-built, 
modern school attended by white 
children. His act occasioned this warn- 
ing from Dr. L. A. Woods, State Su- 
perintendent of Instruction, an elective 
office: ‘Unless we start giving Negro 
children about as good educational 
facilities as we give the white children, 
they'll be knocking at the doors of 
white schools all over Texas.” 

Glacial action is slow, but if one looks 
backward and compares the status of 
the Negro in 1918 with his status in 
1948, the upward grade appears almost 
steep. What the Negro primarily wants 
is not social mixture with whites. He 
wants his economic rights, including 
equal opportunities for education. He 
has, at least, this equality: official 
appointments to boards governing 
state education in Texas are just as 
political and unenlightened, whether 
whites or Negroes are concerned. 

According to the latest scientific 
method of rating public education, 
Texas ranks twenty-fourth among the 
states. It ranks above most other 
Southern states, below progressive 
Western states like Utah and Califor- 
nia, below leading Midwestern states 
like Wisconsin and Iowa. Explanation 
lies largely in the following facts: 


School Taxation 


Compulsory school attendance is a, 


dead letter in Texas. State funds are 
apportioned to school districts on a 
basis of scholastic population and not 
on a record of attendance. Many dis- 
tricts have either a very low rate of 
taxation for schools, or none at all. Dis- 
tricts in which Negroes and Mexicans 
abound collect for Negro and Mexican 
scholastics and spend the money largely 
on the Anglo-American children. Out- 
side Austin is a country district with a 
white school, well appointed in facilities, 
with ten children taught by two 
teachers; down the road about half a 
mile is a Negro school, the building 
wretched and only one teacher for 
fifty-odd children. 

Negroes and Latin Americans make 
up towards a third of the popula- 
tion of Texas. They count for cannon 
fodder and in all statistics, includ- 
ing those on which evaluation of the 
state’s educational system is based. 
More than 42 per cent of the Latin- 
American children in Texas do not go 
to school at all. The migratory life of 
thousands of families makes schooling 
almost impossible, even if it were avail- 
able. For instance, early in the 1945- 
46 school year, 97 Latin-American chil- 
dren enrolled at a school in San Marcos 
(30 miles from Austin); after Christ- 
mas 665 were enrolled in this same 
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New Crosley Station Wagon, as practical as it's 
smart. All-steel. 4-cylinder. Seats 4, of 2 with 
Y%, ton load. Costs $600 to $700 less than any other 
station wagon, operates for about , as much. 

T. W. Schindler, 427 Hampton Rds. Ave., Hamp- 
ton, Va., drove his Crosley 6,644 4-4 averaged 
43.9 miles per gallon. Total costs, $40.8 
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Acid indigestion is one of the 
common causes of sleepless 
nights. So before you slip into 
bed, slip one or two Tums in 
your mouth. Tums bring you 
sweet relief almost instantly — 
let you get to sleep faster, sleep 
better. There is no baking soda 
in Tums. No risk of overalka- 
lizing—no acid rebound. Ask 
for Tums today. 


Night and day, at home or away, 
always carry TUMS FOR 
THE TUMMY! ; 







To feel better, 
try one or two TUMS 
after breakfast. 
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school; at the close of the year, 362 
were in attendance. Latin-American 
families which had migrated north came 
back to San Marcos in’ December; in 
March they began migrating again. 
The rapid urbanization of Texas is 
resented by many Texans, and boasted 
of by more; its deep-reaching effect is 
comprehended by few. The census of 
1900 classified 17 per cent of the Texas 
population as urban, 83 per cent as rural, 
in contrast to 45 per cent urban and 55 
per cent rural in 1940. Today the urban 
population undoubtedly exceeds the 
rural. Urban increases are, of course, 
concomitant with industrialization. 
The war gave an immense impetus to 
manufacturing in Texas, but the de- 
velopment of factories had been con- 
stant since the turn of the century; the 
shutting down of wartime shipbuilding 
and of airplane and ordnance factories 
has not checked industrialization. The 
Spindletop oil fields of 1901 made oil 
refineries inevitable; today refineries 
on the coast feed fleets of seagoing 
tankers daily, and refineries in the inte- 
rior feed trains of tank cars. It was also 
in 1901 that two large meat-packing 
plants were built in Fort Worth; other 
cities have since built packing plants, 
and the percentage of processed meat 
that leaves the state, in contrast to 
meat on the hoof and in the feather, 
is constantly increasing. In textiles, in 
the manufacture of home-grown cotton, 
wool and mohair, Texas has made 
little development. Canneries have 
grown with fruit and vegetable raising, 
and the one cash crop (cotton) has 
shifted to diversified farming. As dairy- 
ing has supplanted the grazing of range 
cattle in many places and further di- 
versified farming, plants for processing 
milk products have become common. 


Industrial Expansion 


Phenomenal expansion in the post- 
war as well as war years has been in 
chemical industries. Gas is so plentiful 
under Texas ground that it has been 
burned up as waste by the trillions of 
cubic feet. Former exploiters of it are 
now co-operating more and more with 
the state to conserve this not-illimitable 
resource. It is the base for vast industrial 
developments now proceeding. 

The 1946 Directory of Texas Manu- 
facturers shows 8500 factories operat- 
ing in Texas, an increase of 39 per 
cent over 1940. In 1939 manufacturing 
plants in the state employed 180,000 
workers; in January, 1947, the number 
stood at 325,000. At the same time the 
composite index of industrial activity 
stood at 188 per cent of the 1935-1939 
base, and the index of electrical-power 
consumption by industry stood at 255 
as compared with 110 in 1939. 

Both physically and psychologically, 
the city’s penetration of the country has 
grown stronger than the country’s pen- 
etration of the city. On the physical side, 
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Don’t risk that one bad stop which can cost you 
plenty. Go to the shop that uses Grey-Rock Bal- 
anced Brake Linings. Ask the man to pull a wheel. 
Maybe an adjustment will do; but if relining is 
necessary, he’ll install Grey-Rock Balanced Brake 
Linings, to National Safety Council standards. 
They’ll make your brakes safe, smooth and long 
wearing. 
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at MEAMIE for yachting 
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people gather, you'll see our California Robette, 
the lightweight blanket for leisure living. 
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for instance, residents of Dallas own 
three fourths of the farms of Dallas 
County, one fourth of the farms in con- 
tiguous counties. A shipping firm in 
Houston owns hundreds of thousands 
of acres of ranch lands to the west; an 
oil estate in Houston owns scattering 
ranches that probably add up to the one 
million acres that are within the famous 
King Ranch. Insurance and hotel in- 
terests in Galveston own and operate 
ranching country more extensive than 
that operated by nearly any bona fide 
stockman. It is a common practice for 
oil millionaires to sink surplus profits in 
lands, one of them sometimes buying 
out a dozen or more small outfits, thus 
displacing by an absentee landlord a 
dozen families that lived on the land. 

Two instances out of political life 
will illustrate, on the psychological side, 
the urban penetration of the country. 
Late in 1947, a member of the Texas 
senate was announced as Public Re- 
lations Director (a part of whose duties 
is lobbying) for the Texas Manufactur- 
ers Association. To a few bucolic minds 
that senator’s new office seemed to re- 
quire his resignation as senator. To the 
big city newspapers that cover the state, 
his intimate attachment to industry 
makes him more desirable as a senator. 
He has not resigned, and the issue holds 
a minor place in the popular mind. 


A Texas “‘Radical”’ 


Exclusive of Sam Houston, who was 
a military hero and who was also presi- 
dent of the Republicof Texas, Texas has 
had few governors who remain alive 
in popular loyalty. One was James 
Stephen Hogg, known to everybody 
as Jim Hogg. He was governor 1891-— 
1895. The population of the state at 
that time was over 80 per cent rural. He 
rose to power and popularity by fighting 
the railroads, insurance companies and 
other “ vested interests.” Corporation 
lawyers and city capital fought him; 
the Farmers Alliance backed him. He 
defined the issue as between rule by the 
corporations and rule by the people. 
He claimed, and had, the support of la- 
borers and the “ wool hat boys from the 
forks of the creek.”’ They exhibited his 
300 pounds of honest flesh in a farm 
wagon drawn by four white oxen, in 
ridicule of four white horses hitched to 
a shiny carriage that bore his opponent. 
When he died, he left a fortune in oil, 
but until the end he never ceased to 
fight the “ interests.”’ ‘When I die,” he 
said, “I don’t want any cold marble 
placed at the head of my grave. I want 
a soft-shell Texas pecan tree planted 
there, and at the foot a regular walnut, 
and when they bear I want the nuts 
sent out to the farmers of Texas to be 
planted for fruit and shade.” If Jim 
Hogg were alive today and running on 
his record, it is unlikely that the people 
of an industrialized city like Houston 
would elect him justice of the peace. 
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The firing of Homer Price Rainey 
from the presidency of the Univers'ty of 
Texas in 1944 is still an issue not only 
on but far away from the campus of that 
institution. In 1946 Rainey ran, un. 
successfully, for governor. Capita! and 
industry opposed him because of his lib- 
eral ideas and defeated him. The power 
of capital and industry that opposed 
Jim Hogg only to make him a hero had 
grown strong enough to defeat Rainey, 

But vitality will not stand at a rest, 
Evolution will not halt. Political ap- 





7 
WINTER SPORTS 


@ A three-article roundup on 
winter sports in America in 
Hoxipay next month. Robert 
M. Coates covers the whole 
field of snow and ice activity, 
gives particular emphasis tc 
the burgeoning phenomenor 
of skiing. Carl L. Biemiller 
visits the Dartmouth Winter 
Carnival, an annual jamboree 
at Hanover, New Hampshire, 
which is as notable for the ad- 
vances it has contributed to 
winter sports as for the loveli- 
ness of its collegian guests. 
Debs Myers picks a typical 
small city in our northeastern 
snow belt—Canandaigua, New 
York—and tells how its peo- 
ple meet, live with and enjoy 
winter. [llustrations and pho- 
tographs in color and black- 
and-white. In your Hotipay 
for December. 











pointees may distrust ideas, fear ideas, 
and repel ideas, but ideas boil up. Until 
George Sessions Perry published Hold 
Autumn in Your Hand a few years ago, 
such fiction as the writers of Texas pro- 
duced was concerned almost exclusively 
with the pageantry of the past—novels 
about the Alamo, pioneers, cowboys, and 
so on. This fiction asked no questions, 
showed no awareness of modern life. 
In October, 1947, within a few days of 
each other, appeared three novels by 
Texans each grappling with life as it is 
being lived in Texas today: Wetback, by 
Claud Garner, pictures the underdog 
existence led by a Mexican who has 
crossed the Rio Grande in the night; Un- 
covered Wagon, by Hart Stilwell, is the 
picture of “ My Old Man,” an ex-cowboy 
of the border country, a primitive man 
of wild rages who futilely fights the eco- 
nomic system of which he is an unwill- 
ing unit. Uncovered Wagon is, further- 
more, the story of a son’s development, 
and while the old man’s racial intoler- 
ances rage, those of his son graduate 
into tolerances. The third of the cur- 
rent realistic grapplings with life in 
Texas is The Ring and the Cross, by 
Robert Rylee. It is a drama of con- 
flict between political-industrial pow- 
ers on one side and labor and awaken- 
ing society on the other. The setting 
(Continued on Page 126) 
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Announcing an outstanding advance in 
fine hat making . . . the Knox-exclusive 
Silcama Finish. Brushed to a rich, silken 
texture in softly luminous colors, Silcama 
Felts offer men of taste a new refinement in 
superior headwear. Illustrated are the “Kingsley” 
in Muslane (above) and, left to right, 
the “Del Mar’’ in Citron, and the 
“Sardi” in Chestnut. $16.50 
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CHICAGO + ARIZONA « SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
via the Rock Island-Southern Pacific Golden State Route 


For your Winter vacation, choose either Southern California or Arizona 
for sun and fun aplenty! And for the last word in comfort, choose the 
glamorous, streamlined, Diesel-electric Golden State. Just 45 hours 
between Chicago and Los Angeles, serving El Paso, Douglas, Tucson, 
Phoenix and Palm Springs en route. Through sleeping cars daily from 
New York and St. Louis. 

Go “coach”! Relax in a postwar Reclining Chair Car with full- 
length leg rests. Enjoy delicious meals and refreshments in the Coffee 
Shop Lounge Car. 

Go “‘sleeper’’! Your choice of sectional space or a private room in 
light-weight Pullmans. Diner serves excellent full-course meals. Lounge 
for Pullman passengers, beverage service, barber shop and valet. 

The Imperial, another fine Rock Island train (without extra fare), 
also offers splendid service between Chicago and Southern Arizona and 
Los Angeles. Chair Cars, Tourist Sleepers and Standard Sleepers. Club 
Car, Lounge Car and Diner. Also carries Chair Cars and Sleepers to 
San Diego. 

Thru service between Memphis and Los Angeles. Connecting serv- 
ice from Minneapolis, St. Paul and Des Moines via Kansas City. Next. 
trip; go Rock Island! 
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(Continued from Page 124) 
labeled as Congreave is manifestly 
Houston. The book is shadowy with 
symbolism ; the thugging to death of the 
finest mind and man in the novel may 
be symbolical of the tradition of physi- 
cal violence, always opposed to ration- 
alism, that has for so long operated in 
Texas. The point is that all the old tra- 
ditions now have questioners. Aware- 
ness is not happiness, any more than ig- 
norance is, but in every quarter the fe- 
ver of awareness is supplanting lethargy. 

Who is the authentic Texan? Where 
is the authentic Texas to be found? I 
can say what once was authentic—back 
in those times of simplicity when Travis 
marked a line across the dirt floor of the 
Alamo with his sword and said, “ Let all 
who will stay and die step across.” The 
complexities of modern living make 
many kinds of men and women authen- 
tic representatives of a many-sided so- 
ciety. Yet it would not be difficult to 
lead you to many genuine Texans whose 
elemental genuineness excludes them 
from being typical and makes them 
either more or less than representative. 


Authentic Texans 


Down at the old mission town of Re- 
fugio, a history of which he has written, 
lives a lawyer by the name of Hobart 
Huson. Refugio is on that part of the 
Gulf coast where thorned mesquite 
pushing east meets Spanish-mossed live 
oaks forever in repose. For thirty years 
lawyer-historian Huson has been assem- 
bling from all over the world everything 
published about and by Pythagoras, 
the Greek philosopher whose supreme 
wish, five hundred years before Christ, 
was for “beauty within.” Mr. Huson 
has printed at his own expense a book 
containing all the known philosophic 
sayings of Pythagoras. The towns east 
and west and north of Refugio are fe- 
verish with lawyers who jockey for oil 
companies, many of them successful in 
making money for themselves out of oil 
investments. No one of them is a more 
authentic Texan than Mr. Huson. 

One night many years ago I camped 
alone with an old cowboy named Rol 
Rutledge at the mouth of Reagan Can- 
yon, on the bank of the Rio Grande, in 
the Big Bend of Texas. “ How far is it to 
the next crossing above here?” I asked. 
“Ten miles.” ‘ And to the crossing be- 
low?” “There ain’t any.” Rol Rutledge 
often stayed in this camp alone , for 
months at a time. One evening he no- 
ticed a skunk eating a scrap of meat he 
had thrown out from his campfire. After 
that he always put out food for the 
skunk. Then she brought four little ones 
to share the food. Rol used to pitch out 
a meaty bone attached to a rope and 
when the skunklets were gnawing it 
give the rope little jerks so as to delight 
in their scampers and tail twitching. Rol 
was mighty fond of those skunks, and 
the twilight hour of their coming and 
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mace 65* Electric Hair Dryer 


Wherever you go, you'll appreciate 
the compact, beauty-styled RACE 65* 
Electric Hair Dryer. Flick a switch 
and you have hot or cold air 
at your service. Dry hands, nail 
polish, hair or lingerie on vacation or 
weekend trips. See it in cosmetic 
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In the most ideal year round climate in the 
United States, the friendly little city that grew 
out of a famous, frontier mining camp, offers 
you true Western hospitality - at rates you can 
afford - on your vacation, and true Western 
friendship - beyond price - in your vocation. 


You will feel welcome, whether Bisbee 
becomes your temporary or permanent home. 
You will love western ways and western living. 
Come for a look or a lifetime! 


Please clip and mail the coupon below. 
80 we may send you our free folder; - or 
write us for specific information on your 
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JInpervial 


AMERICAN 


Champagne 





Beneath ancient 
vaulted ceilings cut 
from solid rock, fine 
wines slowly age in 
= huge oaken casks 
} until time for blend- 
ing. Cool, unchang- 
ing temperatures in 
these subterranean 
cask caverns assure 
the ultimate perfec- 
tion that is COOK’S 
IMPERIAL. 


THE CHAMPAGNE 
OF CHAMPAGNES 


For almost a century the unhurried 
perfection of COOK’S IMPERIAL has 
been insured by Nature’s own natural 
fermentation in the bottle. 


WOULDN'T YOU LIKE TO KNOW 
MORE ABOUT CHAMPAGNE? Cook's 
Imperial Hostess Service will be happy 
to help you with your party problems, 
as well as send you a fascinating 
booklet on champagne. Just write to 
Hostess Service, American Wine Co., 
321-G So. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, 
California. 


Cook's Imperial American Wines 
Table: Rhine, Sauternes, Chablis, Claret, Burgundy 
Dessert: Port, Sherry, Tokay, Muscatel 


AMERICAN WINE CO. « SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
ESTABLISHED 1859 





lingering was the hour of charm and 
delight for Rol Rutledge. 

One evening he did not ride into camp 
until long after dark. Two cowboys 
from the railroad town 100 miles away 
were awaiting him. “Lots of skunks 
round here, Rol,” one said. ‘‘ We didn’t 
miss airy shot.” Rol Rutledge ran them 
out of camp. He’s not onearthanymore, 
but I know half a dozen characters of 
his kidney sprinkled through the vast- 
ness of the Big Bend of Texas. 

In the Big Thicket clear on the other 
side of the state, to the east, there’s an 
old-timey homestead where some visi- 
tors to the Big Thicket in magnolia sea- 
son stopped last spring. It served fried 
hog meat for supper as well as breakfast. 
There are no screens on the windows, 
but the wide-cracked walls are stained 
with the spraying of DDT. There is no 
plumbing in the house. People wash 
their faces in a wash pan on the back 
porch. A bucket there is filled with 
water out of a hand-dug well that grows 
ferns. There is not even a privy—noth- 
ing but “‘out under the fig trees.” At 
this stopping place in the forest one who 
lingers and talks with the hostess and 
her children and listens to the whip- 
poor-wills comes to feel rhythms of the 
earth and to delight in a harmony with 
thoserhythms. If you ride on far enough, 
you'll see where the big new pulp mills 
are eating into the Big Thicket. 


The Lonesome Spaces 


I know plenty of ranches down in the 
ocean of green mesquite, black chapar- 
ral and other thorned growth making 
up the Brush Country of Texas, where 
a man can eat frijoles for supper, sit in 
the south wind talking with the ranch 


people till bedtime, and never guess - 


from the talk that Hollywood or mil- 
lionaires exist. The realities there are 
the wind from the south and the lone, 
long, lonesome cries of the coyotes. 
These are authentic Texas people. 
These places are but little dots in a spa- 
ciousness that characterizes Texas as 
much today as it did in 1841 when the 
Santa Fe Expedition, on its way to New 
Mexico to tell the New Mexicans that 
they belonged to the Republic of 
Texas, got lost and nearly starved to 
death in unknown Texas territory. 
Urbanization moves upon the land, but 
it will never be able to annihilate all 
space. Many people will always belong 
to space, no matter how tied to indus- 
trialization their livelihood and lodging 
may be. Perhaps urbanity, tolerant 
companion of civilization, will some- 
day be as plain as urbanization. Mean- 
time, in the spaces of Texas and among 
many Texans so authentic that they 
could justly still be called Texians, you 
can escape urbanization and urbanity 
both—provided you have a certain 
something inside yourself. In that case, 
you won’t have to come to Texas to 
make the escape. THE END 
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There is something in the luxurious 
feel of this superb pocket lighter, 








in its balanced beauty, that is 
superior to any other lighter in 

the world. A fine piece of jewelry 
and a magnificent mechanism. 
Nothing compares with its smooth 
roller action and simple flint refill ... 
If you want to make someone very 
happy, give a Dunhill Rollalite! 
Models for men and women 


at fine stores everywhere. 


Alfred Dunhill, 660 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Rhodium plate, 110 
no fed. tax 


Gold plate, $19 
Plus fed. tax 


For perfect service use Rollalite flints and Dunhill Benzique. 
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The island of Curacao is a bit of the Netherlands anchored in the Caribbean. Some 
forty-five miles south, Venezuela mirrors the heritage of the Conquistadores and Old 
Spain. Everywhere in the Caribbean you'll find evidence of the European struggle of 
past centuries for New World power and glory. And therein lies its charm! For each of 
the places you visit is distinctively different. Each is a tropical treat to savor for years. 
Write today for information about Alcoa trips to the Caribbean. Alcoa Steamship 
Company, Inc.,17 Battery Place, New York 4, N -Y., or One Canal St., New Orleans 16, La. 





ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC... + OFFICES IN: BALTIMORE, CHICAGO, MOBILE, MONTREAL, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS, TORONTO 
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MAGIC VALLEY 


(Continued from Page 103) 


started. Then came the most serious 
threat to the Valley’s labor supply as 
thousands of young men went into 
the armed services and other thou- 
sands left for the higher wages paid 
Valley farmers became 
desperate. They sought through every 


in industry. 


legal means to bring in more labor- 
ers from Mexico. The best they could 
do was obtain a tacit under- 
standing that illegally en- 
tered Mexicans, ‘ wetbacks”’ 
they are called on the border, 
would not be disturbed so 
long as they stayed on the 
farm. A horde of laborers 
came swarming across the 
river, anxious to leave Mex- 
ico because of the disturbed economic 
conditions there caused by inflation. 

These wetbacks are on hand today, 
an estimated 40,000 of them. The two 
nations early in 1947 worked out an 
agreement to’ legalize their residence 
here. A wage of twenty-five cents was 
agreed upon. During the life of the 
agreement, which expired at the end of 
1947, many thousands of Mexicans 
went through the process of legalizing 
their residence—“ processing,” it was 
called. Many thousands of others did 
not, due partly to reluctance of employ- 
ers to make bond guaranteeing com- 
pliance with the terms of the agreement. 
With the expiration of the agreement, 
Mexico is still standing firm on her over- 
all policy of refusing to permit her na- 
tionals to come to Texas to work, claim- 
ing that they are discriminated against 
economically and socially. 

The Mexican laborers remain, some 
legally, some illegally. They receive a 
wage of two dollars a day, which will 
buy less today than a dollar would buy 
thirty years ago. Thosewho are here il- 
legally hide out in little shacks, in barns, 
in the brush. They live on a meager diet 
of beans and tortillas, and if they are 
sick they are afraid to get a doctor, even 
if they could afford one. They are the 
major contributing factor in achieving 





for this richest of all valleys a position 
near the top of the list in such things as 
illiteracy, infant mortality, tuberculosis 
death rate, and prevalence of venereal 
diseases. Still the Valley says it must 
have them or perish; and it has them. 
While it was developing as an agricul- 
tural area, the Valley discovered that 
there were thousands of people in the 
north who enjoyed visiting this semi- 
tropical garden in winter months. It 
hung out the welcome sign, and the win- 
ter tourists started south. 
The area was fast becoming 
known as one of the most 
popular winter playgrounds 
of the Middle West when war 
stopped its tourist traffic. It 
has picked up where it left 
off and is beginning a major 
expansion. 

Millions are being spent on resorts 
along its miles of beaches and on tourist 
hotels and other developments from 
Port Isabel and Brownsville west to 
McAllen, Mission and Edinburg. And 
these millions are being matched in the 
old border towns of Matamoros, across 
from Brownsville, and Reynosa, across 
from McAllen. There the visitor can 
“go abroad for a nickel,” and visit Old 
Mexico with its charming folk music 
and dances, its wild-game dinners at 
any time of the year, its bullfights, its 
paseos. 

The result of all this is that the Valley 
no longer fears the booms and busts of 
earlier days, though it may take a blow 
now and then on a single crop, as it did 
on grapefruit shortly after World War I. 
It is convinced that its economic base is 
broad enough to carry it through any 
setback in one particular field, and it is 
looking to the future with optimism. 

It is truly a valley apart. It has shown 
that it can get rich quicker than any 
other section of the country, and that it 
can go broke more completely. Right 
now it is in the chips, and its people are 
certain it will never go broke again. 
They look only to the future. There is 
small point in mulling over some of the 
dreary days of the past. For this is the 


Magic Valley. THE END 





AUSTIN 


(Continued from Page 107) 


impossible for good cattle and sheep. 
Cedar gives Austin a double distinc- 
tion: (1) pollen in the winter that drives 
many people to distraction with hay 
fever, and (2) the cedar cutters. 

The cedar cutters and haulers have 
never been pictured and exploited in 
a literary way as have the mountain- 
eers of Tennessee and North Carolina. 
They are of the same kidney, however, 
and many of them lead a kind of Tobacco 
Road life. They are stronger on snuff 


than on tobacco, the favorite brand be- _ 


ing that associated with the name of 


Levi Garrett. Thereby hangs a tale. 
Years ago a preacher went up into the 
hills and preached in a community where 
no preacher had been within the mem- 
ory of the oldest inhabitant. His theme 
was the life of Jesus Christ. After the ser- 
mon someone asked Aunt Viney what 
she thought of the preacher. She opened 
her wide-mouthed brown bottle, took a 
hearty dip, and replied: ““He’s a good 
man, I guess, but while he was passing 
compliments around I thought he might 
have put in a word for Levi Garrett.” 

One who rides out the roads from Aus- 
tin to the west and northwest sees cedar 
yards with illimitable piles of posts, ev- 
ery one cut by hand.and most of them 
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THE WINE TASTER—from an old print 


Blending and tasting are just as important in the production 
of NOILLY PRAT today as they were 148 years ago when 
this famous French dry vermouth was first introduced. 

NOILLY PRAT can’t be hurried. Time, skill and ex- 
perience are its essential ingredients. That is why it is 
so smooth, so mellow, so marvelous. 

For better Martinis, for better Manhattans, for 
cooling NOILLY-CASSIS, ask your dealer for 


OILLY PRAT 


Diy French Vermouth 





NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Radio-Phonographs $179.50 to $895. 


Television Receivers $299.50 to $750. 
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he Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana 
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JADE SNOW WoONne 


San Francisco's Chinese artist bas Jeoigned 3 made 
by band these pieces: all in subtle colored enamel. The 
bowl is rich red; the plate is ice-blue with its WILD oats 
Design in green; the ample asbtrays are bronze-gold 3 


grey-gold. Bow! $20; Plate $20; Ashtrays $4.50 each 
(All prices include shipping) 


ANNE MAHONEY 


545 Sutter Street San Francisco 2, California 








If you’ve ever eaten luscious, 
taste-tantalizing Southern SPICE 
ROUND, you'll want this lovely book 





SAN FRANCISCO CABLE CARS 
Accurate fine line prints by Evelyn Curro, 
: hand-colored—12"x15"—un- 
framed. California Street 
Car (red); Powell Street Car 
(green), $3.50 each postpaid 


ANNE MAHONEY 


545 Sutter Street 





Sen Francisco 2, California 


that tells its history. If you’ve NEVER 
tasted this Tennessee Taste Treat, this 
FREE booklet will tell you What It Is, 
How It’s Made, and how delightful 
it is to taste. Write for your 
Free copy today. 
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FLEETWING GIFTS, Dept. J4 
} 53 E. 10th St., N.Y. 3, N. 














GIFTS OF FRUITS 


I ship my finest new 
crop fruits and con- 
fections direct to 
your friends, enclos- 
ing your card. Beau- 


TROPICAL CHEST 


California’s finest 
frults—dates, candied 
pineapple, cherries 
and oranges, apricots 
and nut confections. 
tifully packed in Packed in California 
handsome baskets and Redwood chest. De- 
Redwood boxes. Sat- livered prepaid any- 
isfaction or money where in U.S. 
$7.50 


back. Reference Dun 
& Bradstreet. Write 5 lb. SIZE 
2% lb. SIZE $4.25 


on business station- 
ery for quantity dis- 
counts. 








WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
CANOGA FARM, R.F.D.17, ENCINO, CALIF. 
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brilliant colors 


FINE COLOR PRINTS 
For Home or Office Decoration and 
GIFT GIVING 


* Set of 6 exquisite hand-colored Fruit 
Engravings, size 11’ x 14’’. . $7.50 set, ppd. 
® Set of 8 Song Bird Prints, by J. Gould, in 
Size 9” x 12” 
Size 6” x 8” 
Send for beautiful 32 page Catalog of FINE PRINTS 
& PICTURES, only 25c, ppd. Orders filled promptly. 
CRESTE-ANDOVER CO. 
205 E. 85th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 


$4.95 set, ppd. 
3.50 set, ppd. 






























Meteaktaet” In beds .-im comfort | 


At last, the perfect gift for a friend who is ill 
or enjoys lounging in bed. Propette is HANDY, 
folds out-of-way when not in use. Pull it out to indict 
“ prop” you up. Beautiful Walnut grain mason- ” Not { 

ite, adjustable height, slope: fits all beds! Aa in ase 


soctusive, superb gift. ORDER now! 24 bow $ 6 95 
i . it. : 
ORGAN PRODUCTS COMPANY OnLy 

. Cleveland 


M 
Dept.23B 1250 LakelandAve. 7,0. Add 25¢W .of Rockies 
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hauled in by worn-out trucks. A few 
wholesalers and a horde of free-lance 
hucksters transport these posts to the 
plains as far away as Kansas, to the 
coast and other regions, where they make 
foundations for houses as well as fences. 

Lake Austin existed before the Fed- 
eral Government went seriously into the 
damming business. By constructing 
three large dams on up the river and 
impounding waters for Lake Travis, Inks 
Lake and Lake Buchanan, the New Deal 
doomed the cedar-cutter domain to in- 
vasion. Utility companies have tried 
steadily to capture the electricity gen- 
erated by the Lower Colorado River Au- 
thority at the dams, but the generating 
process makes use of only a handful of 
people. The real invaders are people 
from Austin and neighboring towns who 
can afford lake-front cabins and who 
buy outboard motors on credit. More 
potent invaders come from Houston two 
hundred miles away. The big Houston 
oil millionaires buy large ranches in 
profitable ranching areas. The lesser 
rich are buying land along the lakes and 
on gullies and creeks that drain into 
them. Many a squatter in the hills 
whose family never had a well-balanced 
meal has sold his few hundred acres of 
rocks and cedar for more money than 
he ever dreamed of owning, has moved 
away in a secondhand truck with new 
tires, and is now wishing he were back 
enjoying impoverished independence. 


Art and Nature 


The sights that tourists are supposed 
to look at in Austin sample pretty well 
the history and nature of the city. They 
include the governor’s mansion, of colo- 
nial architecture; the French embassy, 
going back to the days when Texas was 
a republic; O. Henry’s home, an ugly 
cottage that O. Henry lived in, on an- 
other site, before he was sent to a Fed- 
eral penitentiary on the charge of em- 
bezzlement and there in enforced retire- 
ment mastered story writing; a mon- 
strosity of sculpturing in the form of a 
fountain at one of the entrances to the 
University grounds; an embryonic mu- 
seum that is excellent as far as it goes. 
The loveliest man-made things in Aus- 
tin are the Stark and Wrenn collections 
of rare books in the University of Texas 
Library and a bronze group of seven 
mustang horses, the work of A. P. 
Proctor, in front of the museum. The 
most interesting experience for most 
visitors is drives over the hills and by 
the lakes. “‘ Nature I loved, and next 
to Nature, Art,” Walter Savage Landor 
wrote. The two are frequently com- 
bined in the tree-shadowed lawns and 
flower beds of some Austin homes. 

No city that is set on a hill has a more 
dominating core than the capitol of na- 
tive granite at Austin. It isnobler viewed 
from the head of Congress Avenue two 
or three miles away than from within. 
One of the first acts of each succeeding 
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iS a gift you will be tempted to keep yourself! 


Why NOT give yourself the ultimate in lighters! TOP HAT 
is designed with classic simplicity, precisioned like a fine watch 
for the white-tie set, yet costs no more than ordinary lighters. 
Just flick the knob and the fly-back top gives you instant 
light. New asbestos spiral wick remains upright to absorb more 
fluid without burning down. In high-polished ribbed chrome, 
or brown, red, other leather finishes. These may be personal 
ized with recipient's initials at slight extra cost. Small size for 

ladies. Beautifully packaged. 
NOTE: If TOP HAT is not 


tt to make your-. yet available in your local 

store, send $5.25. You will 
costs self ora loved feccive the model you want 
only one very happy direct from factory. 


MFG. CORP. _DiPI-EN 
541 6th AVE., NEW YORK 11, N.Y, 





Jumbo-size Softenized figs, more 
tender, more luscious than you have 
ever tasted. Freshly packed and 
_ shipped the day you instruct. Foil- 
-< wrapt gift box--your card enclosed. 
RB Wrive To Every box fully guaranteed. 
@— RANCHERO 
-_ * 
— JOSE 
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Holly rma 


Evergreen English Holly . . . jewel 
of festal greens ...comes sparkling 
fresh from our Oregon farms to 
gladden your home on Christmas. 
BERRIED SPRAYS, $5 
WREATH or TREE, each 

Other prepaid packages $2.50 up. 
Send for folder in color showing 
complete listing of Brownell holly 
for gifts and for home decoration. 


BROWNELL FARMS 


BOX 73K - MILWAUKIE, OREGON 











SHOPPING TOUR BEGINS 


On these and the following 
pages, HOLIDAY introduces 
its new advertising section 
for unusual and attractive 
items from all over the world. 
Make “SHOPPING TOUR” 
your personal shopping 
center every month. 
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Golden Fruits 





FROM THE SUN SPOT OF FLORIDA 


Large, luscious fruits from the sunny citrus groves of 


Merritt Island. Golden-ripe on trees before pickin, 
shipped within 24 hours. Sunny sweetness packed ri 
in! Gift boxes deluxe wrapped, greeting card enc 


Gift No. 1 90 Ibs. Finest of all, our proudest fruits: 
DREAM BOX Navels, Pineapple-oranges, tangerines, 
$16.50 pink, white grapefruits, kumquats. Honey, 

spiced ans, candied fruits in lovely 
Gift Ne. 2 erritt Island gift pottery pieces. 


1 uTY 55 Ibs. Same pick-of-the-tree fruits as 
above. Two collector-item pottery pieces. 


23 Ibs. Sized to slip into refrigerator. 
Same golden fruits. Merritt Island honey. 


Hf Ne.4 Specify: Oranges) og “es 
FAMILY GROUP 90 Ibs. $8.50 55 Ibs. $5. 
Economy “4 $7.50 


Order from this ad. Enclose check or money order. 
ing charges. Order before 
Dec. 12th for Christmas. Guaranteed perfect arrival. 


Ca a) 


$3.50 up 30 Ibs. $3.50 





Fidelity Groves $s all shi 


FIDELITY 




















. 
She Perfect Gift! 
PERSONAL MATCHES 
Box of 50—$1.25 3 Boxes for $3.45 
Personalized with name or monogram. Rushed 
to you gaily gift boxed to keep or give away. 
Choice of colors: Biue,Red, Purple, Black, Green, 
Yellow, Brown, or White. Perfect gift for men 
or women! Mail orders filled. 
UNUSUAL GIFTS! Send for large free catalog 
HORACE ANDERSON’S GIFTCRAFTERS 
1238 E. 47th Street © © Chicago 15, ill. 





legislature is to appropriate money for 
having pictures of its members hung on 
the walls. These, together with rows of 
undiscriminating portraits of governors, 
are as depressing as a library composed 
of nothing but genealogies would be. 
Theinterior of theOld Land Office Build- 
ing on the Capitol grounds, where the 
Daughters of the Confederacy and the 
Daughters of the Republic of Texas keep 
their sacred relics, is less debilitating to 
the imagination. : 
Business connected with state govern- 
ment outgrew the state house long ago. 
Ever-growing departments, lagging far 
behind the ever-growing state, overflow 
into office buildings owned and rented 
by the state. Thousands of state em- 
ployees with meager but steady salaries 
help keep Austin business steady. One 
of the anomalies of the state business 
centered at Austin is that there is no Oil 
Commission or Department. The Rail- 
road Commission functions for Oil. 


Merchants and Scholars 


Everybody who does business in Texas 
on any considerable scale comes to Aus- 
tin sooner or later or has his representa- 
tive here. One week the hotels are filled 
with oil people interested in the Railroad 
Commission’s decisions on oil-field pro- 
rations. The next week the hotels are in 
possession of publishers’ representatives 
bidding for state adoptions of text- 
books for free distribution to schools. 

The adoption of a single text 
for a course or grade, as opposed to a 
multiple list of texts, which would 
allow different schools and teachers to 
exercise some choice, would make a 
Texas adoption the biggest plum in the 
American schoolbook market. Many 
contracts have been made, virtually, be- 
hind the scenes before the State Board 
of Education finally passes on adoptions. 
This board is appointive. None of its 
members is a schoolteacher, but several 
are politicians. The Board is often in 
conflict with the State Department of 
Education, headed by the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, who is an 
elected schoolman. Sophistication is re- 
quired for finding, even in a telephone 
book, some of the state departments and 
functionaries. 

But this is no place for an examina- 
tion of the government operating in Aus- 
tin. A person might live in the city and, 
except for sight of the capitol and the 
reading of superficial facts and political 
gossip in the papers, hardly know that 
the government is operating at his el- 
bow. It is more apparent when the leg- 
islature is in session; but even then, as 
with governments everywhere, many of 
the most important moves are hidden. 

What isn’t hidden about Austin is a 
certain charm of life, derived tono small 
extent from the conjunction of nature 
with the dreams of thousands of picked 
youths and the visions of cultivated 
men and women. THE END 
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Don’t these 


CANDIES 


make your mouth water? 


Remember ! — those two-for-a-penny 
candies of childhood days! Well— you 
can still get them — better than ever! 
— packed in traditional New a or 
containers, wonderful for plant hold- 
ers, sewing boxes, cookie jars or what- 
ever, after the candy is gone. ( Your 
choice of stout maple Fiskine—topped 
with a tray of creamy mint and maple 
rosebuds — or a real New England 
earthenware Bean Pot topped with a 
layer of candy Pork and Beans. Sent 
postpaid east of the Mississippi. Else- 
where in United States and Canada, 
add 4oc. Overseas gift shipments a 
specialty. Allow $1.00 for delivery any- 
where in the world. (Send for our free 
catalog — cram full of good “gift ideas”. 
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root balls 
barber poles 







Send check or moncy order to Wiggins Country Store, 14 Town Lane, Northampton, Mass. 


hoarhound drops 
nigget babics 46, 
licorice ro 
jelly beans a 
gum drops ro 
MWwbteakers ‘3 
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& 
8% inch Firkin with about 5 {bs. sweets $4.95 40} 
6% inch Firkin with about 2% lbs. sweets 3.45 2p 
7 inch Bean Pot with about 2% Ibs. sweets 3.25 465 
WIGGINS ® 
COUNTRY STORE 4 
7 
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Goulet 
REFILLABLE SYPHON 
Toast to a 


the Gift of 


turns ordinary 
tap water into 
sparkling soda 
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DIVISION OF KNAPP-MONARCH CO., ST. LOUIS 16, MO. 







Distinction that 


te! eS ie 
Buy them os they come off the 
trees... direct from the fomous 
Faber Dote Ranch to you! Ranch- 
fresh, plump and luscious, with 
more eating-goodness than you 
can imagine. 

















—_ 3 tb. Cin. 

;. ae a — | $3.75 

° oe eo 

The “Candy that Grows on Trees” a Ss. 75 
ot its very, very best. Rich, meaty 
Deglet Noors ond other selected 


ranch-fresh varieties... picked ot 
the precise moment of their sun- 
ripened perfection, and corefully 
packed in 3 Ib. and 5 Ib. cartons, 
You'll love them! 


Special! The ideal answer to yim 
Gift problem. 12-1 Ib. baskets of 
superb quality Dotes individu 
ally wrapped in cellophane to pree 
serve their distinctively delicious 
ranch-freshness! 


money order and mail today to: 





P.O. BOX 100 
RIVERSIDE COUNTY, 


PALM DESERT 
CALIFORNIA 





All shipments prepaid, insured—No C.O.D.’s 
please. Indicate items desired; enclose check or 


FABER DATE RANCH 
















205 E. 85th Street ° 


with Sterling Silver Bands-$10.00 Set 
with 14K rolled-gold Bands-$ 12.50 Set 


ABBOTT PIPES 











WRITE FOR 
oy FREE CATALOG 


Illustrating 70 unusual, 
inexpensive gift items, 
such as this magic 
WHISK OFF, the brush that magnetizes 
itself and picks up dust, lint and hair 
as it sweeps—white plastic bristles, 
black plastic handle and traveling case. 
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Only $1.00 ppd. 
MADISON HOUSE INC. 
Box 703 Madison, Conn. 


The Original Personalized 
Children’s Tumbler Set. 


$1.50 Postpaid. NoC.0.D.'s. 


Tumbler is frosty white > 
tic, hand-painted designs 
pink, blue or red. Matching 


nylon brush. Child's own 
name painted on tumbler. 
Pink, Biue, or Red. 


Will Bend but Can’t Break! 
Tumbler $1 Brush 50c 


La Palette 
Dept. 19 
509 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 











Lord Abbott Matched Pipe Set 


A handsome Matched Pair of magnificently Custom-Made pipes, 
carved from the finest selected Aged Imported Briar; fitted in a 
finely gold-tooled suede Presentation Case. Every pipe is Bench- 
Made and Hend-finished by Master pipe Craftsmen. Truly a 
grand gift for the man who deserves the best. 


$750 "i" 


Gift Shipments made Send Check or Money-Order 


New York 28, N.Y. 











HOW TO GIVE 


CHRISTMAS TOYS 
YOUNGSTERS 
REALLY WANT 





Just send for your 
SCHWARZ CATALOG 


Who knows what goes with children? Schwarz does! 
Schwarz famous toy store selects and tests thousands of 
toys each year — offers hundreds of its leading items in 
this eagerly awaited Christmas catalog. 


Eighty fascinating pages illustrate toys for boys and girls 
of all ages. Of course all Schwarz toys are cleverly, 
sturdily constructed — and competitively priced. Best of 
all, you can buy them the easy way — at home in comfort! 
No more tramping from store to store in the Christmas 
rush, But hurry... Christmas is just around the corner. 
Send for your Schwarz toy catalog today. 





HELPFUL HINTS to puzzled par- 
ents come from youngsters who 
check the toys they want in the 
Schwarz catalog—so that your 
Christmas gifts are sure to please. 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


 SOHWARZ ‘isi 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST TOY STORE FOR OVER 85 YEARS 








CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


F. A. O. SCHWARZ © 745 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 











SAN ANTONIO. 


(Continued from Page 113) 


But it resembles an American Legion 
convention rather more than a courtly 
festival. 

Culture in this city is represented 
chiefly by the excellent San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra, which has a big- 
ger budget than any other musical or- 
ganization in the Southwest. Under 
Max Reiter, its Austrian-born conduc- 
tor, it has introduced a number of no- 
table works, among them a new sym- 
phonic arrangement of the waltzes from 
Der Rosenkavalier, by Richard Strauss. 
Each year the Orchestra sponsors a 
week or two of opera with a company 
from the Metropolitanin NewYork. The 
Symphony is liberally patronized by 
San Antonians, who include a consider- 
able group of music-loving Germans. 

Art also flourishes at the Witte Mu- 
seum and in a number of private gal- 
leries—one of which, the Villita Gal- 
lery, is the only commercial art gallery 
anywhere in the Southwest that exhibits 
pictures and nothing else. Once a year, 
during the Fiesta, San Antonio artists 
show their work outdoors on walls 
and easels along the picturesque San 
Antonio River. The Art Institute is 
financed by Mrs. Marion Koogler 
McNay, whoowns one of the finest col- 
lections of modern French masters in the 
world. She imports painters from Paris 
and California to instruct her students. 

These too are manifestations of San 
Antonio’s love of pleasure. That this 
city is satisfied with things as they are, 
and doesn’t long to bloom industrially 
like Houston or make a big cultural 
noise like Dallas, is shown by the recent 
mayoralty election. One of the contend- 
ers was that owlish figure, Maury Mav- 
erick, a one-time congressman from 
Texas, who, as mayor, for a brief spell 





Election-Night 
Returns 


The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany will present, as a public 
service, complete election- 
night returns over the 500 sta- 
tions of the Mutual Broad- 
casting System. Minute-by- 
minute reports will come from 
Gabriel Heatter, John B. Ken- 
nedy, Fulton Lewis, Jr., Wil- 
liam L. Shirer, Albert L. War- 
ner, Bill Henry, Cecil Brown, 
Cedric Foster, Bill Cunning- 
ham, Robert Hurleigh, Henry 
La Cossitt, Dr. Louis Bean, 
Rex Miller, Bill Slater, Van 
Deventer and other commen- 
tators. The Curtis Publishing 
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RARE CHEESES 


IN A DISTINCTIVE ALPINE BOX 


Postpaid to any 
point in the 


- 


DELUXE BOX, $15.00 


Imported Taste delights from Switzerland, 
Holland and Norway. Included are some 
of this country’s finest varieties, too! A 
colorful Swiss scene tops the package. 


SUPERB 


FRUIT CAKE 


Subtle flavor only the 
finest brandy, rich fruits 
and imported nuts can 
give. Thousands tell us, 
‘There’s none finer!”’ 

2 ibs., in a gay tin, 


Postpaid $3.50 
3 Ibs., $4.95 5 Ibs., $7.95 










Write for our new booklet, 
“Gifts of Good Taste.” 


Send check and gift list or 
2.) oe Sorry, no 
Cc. O. D.’s, 


g, 


4601 Wyandotte 
Kansas City, Mo. 


You can buy Wolferman’s “Gifts of Good 
Taste” in Dallas at Neiman-Marcus, 












COMICE PEARS 


FROM THE R 


$295 a box 


@ Luscious, large Comice Pears, 
creamy in texture, rich in juicy 
flavor, make appreciated gifts for 
family, friends and business asso- 
ciates. These world-famous pears 
are grown in our own orchards, 
carefully selected — individually 
wrapped. Delivered PREPAID in 
colorful gift boxes to U.S. Express 
points. Perfect arrival guaranteed. 
Gift cards enclosed. Send gift list. 
No stamps. No C.O.D.’s. 
DELIVERED PRICES (order by number) 

No. 1—De Luxe Box (10 to 14 pears) $2.95 


No. 2— De Luxe Box (18 to 24 pears) 4.75 
No. 7— Asst. Fruit Chest (about 14/bs.) 5.75 


For Fruit Club Prices see Catalog. 





















ORDER EARLY 


EXPRESS PREPAID 


No. 5—Asst. Fruit Basket (about 18 ibs.) 11.85 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 














‘ . . . aa — << — — 
Please send our copy of your new 1948 Toy Catalog. Company invites y= to listen PINNACLE ORCHARDS 
to your Mutual station for na- 435 = Medford, Ore. 
, l Please 
NAME... tional, ia ond I -_ he (1 Boxes as shown on attached Cift List. 
as well as news direct from the O) Rush Free Color Catalog. 
ADDRESS. headquarters of all presidential 
and vice-presidential candi- 
asta STATE dates. Address 
H FSR Zone. State. 
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TEMPTING 
PRESERVES FROM 


OREGON MOUNTAIN MEADOWS 
-- FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 

No. 2 GIFT BOX. Six asst. 5%4-oz. jars 
Strawberry, Wild Plum, Blackberry, Green- 
gage, Prune with Hazelnuts, English Goose- 
berry. Express Prepaid .. 

No. 3 MOUNTAIN GIFT BOX. Doz. asst. 
5%-oz. jars Strawberry, Prune with Hazel- 
nuts, Wild Plum, Tangerine Marmalade, 
Blackberry, English Damson, Greengage, 
Nectarine Preserves, Boysenberry, Red 
Raspberry, English Gooseberry, Seville 
Orange Marmalade. Shipped Prepaid $5.65 


_ WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 

Bilt JANE AMHERST 
' 1119 N. E. 47th Avenue 
PORTLAND 13, OREGON 








Mexican mountaineers wear “Saguayos"—flexible 
heel, open toe, handwoven, ae. bullhide huaraches 
for trail shoes . . . cool, comfortable, wear like iron. Re- 
fined by native ‘craftsmen to fit American feet. Perfect 
casual shoe for men .. . an attractive houseshoe or 
sturdily handsome with slacks on vacation; a gift sure 
to please any man. $6.50 post . check or money or- 
der. State size (6 to 12) and color (brown or natural). 
Give us pencil outline of your most comfortable shoe. Add $1 for 
overseas orders, Send for FREE catalog of imported shoes. 
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HAND-WOVEN TIES 


tom the mountain people of New Mexico. 
100% fine-spun virgin wool. Worn by over 
50,000 men, including many famous ones, who 
ave discovered these ties give real distinction 
nt less than ordinary tie cost. Supplied only by 
ail. Write for my Rainbow Folder showing 64 
eautiful fall patterns in full color, with a noted 
ist’s suggestions for matching ties and suits. 
ebb Young Trader, Patio 225, SantaFe,N.M. 
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before the war had given San Antonio 
the most efficient administration it ever 
had. Maury is the grandson of a pioneer 
Texan, Samuel Augustus Maverick, 
who served as mayor before him, and 
whose roving cattle gave the word 
“maverick” to the American language. 
As the former head of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, Maverick promised 
to use his experience to lure a few more 
minor industries to San Antonio. He 
promised to provide the town with some 
new cultural facilities: for instance, a 
symphony hall with decent acoustics. 

His opponent was Alfred Callaghan, 
whose chief distinction seems to be that 
he is the son and grandson of the two 
men (both named Bryan Callaghan) 
who ruled over San Antonio’s gaudy 
politics for sixty-six years after it be- 
came an American city. There were 
some other candidates, including the 
incumbent mayor, Gus Mauermann; 
but they didn’t count. Callaghan won 
by a nose. The remains of his father’s 
old machine paced him home. His tri- 
umph was one more demonstration of 
San Antonio’s rough-and-ready indi- 
vidualism. The people of this city will 
not be coerced by efficient government 
or bribed by bigger pay rolls or cajoled 
by promises of culture. What they want 
is a good time, and they know how to 
get it. It is a spirit which visitors find 
contagious. THE END 





TEXAS RANGERS 


(Continued from Page 115) 


Few men stand higher in the role of a 
daring and efficient peace officer than 
Captain McNelly. This slight, mild- 
mannered man and his company of 
about forty Rangers, most of them de- 
scribed as ““beardless youths,” left so 
bold an imprint on the border country 
that people there still talk of ‘“ Mc- 
Nelly’s bloody ride to the Rio Grande.” 
That his company was made up almost 
entirely of non-Texans is a source of 
everlasting discomfort to Texas patriots. 
Ranger captains quickly learned that 
most Texans had relatives, and out- 
lawry was so general that there might 
be outlaws among any man’s relations. 
Having a Texan in the Ranger force 
sometimes blocked justice. McNelly 
therefore filled his company with men 
who had drifted in from Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, other Southern states, and even 
with a few adventurers from England 
and Scotland. 

He was handed the job of restoring 
law and order to the southern tip of 
Texas. Bands of Mexican raiders had 
been crossing into the state, murdering, 
pillaging and driving off cattle. A group 
of vigilantes had been formed to battle 
them, but the vigilantes were soon mur- 
dering and stealing more than the Mex- 
ican bandits, killing innocent Mexican 
ranchmen and taking their cattle. 





The Gift a Man 


Least Expects... 


loubie 
TAPERED FLY LINE 
Finest Silk Fly Line made. Double 
tapered. Plastic-smooth finish for 
— casting. Guaranteed water- 


proof, 
Sizes — HEH, HDH, HCH, GBG. 
30 yard coils; price $11.00. 


ES 


Heat-Stretched 
NYLON CASTING LINE 


No finer line at any price. Greatest 

strength for small diameter. Guar- 

anteed for any kind of water. 2 

ome connected; yards — 

2 test $2.40, 15 Ib. $2.75, 20 
SS. 15, 25 Ib. $3.60. 


Bae 


Cis 


Cuttyhunk 
IRISH LINEN 
GAME FISH LINE 


America’s No. 1 salt water line. 
Genuine Irish flax. For surf casting 
or trolling. Highest thread test. 
Nothing finer ——. 2 spools con- 
nected; 50 py is each, 

27 |b. test 2 50, 36 Ib. $2.85, 45 
Ib. $3.20, 54 Ib. $3.60. 
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And Wants Most! 


Ladies! . . . Surprise him with the 
unexpected . . . a real.gift for his 
favorite sport . . . a Master-Made 
Bevin-Wilcox Fishing Line. Your dealer 
will tell you correct size and style, or 
write for new Guide Book. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, order direct. 


Mr. Fisherman! . . . Just as you would 
appreciate a Master-Made Bevin- 
Wilcox Fishing Line for Christmas, so 
would any of your fisherman pals .. . 
any of the top quality lines shown here. 
All in colorful wraps for Christmas. 


NEW GUIDE BOOK! 
Most complete book of its kind ever 
printed. Tells how to select correct 


rod, reel, line and lures for any 
fo, 


your copy. 





kind of fishing. Shows how to 
select fly line that perfectly 
balances any fly rod. 48 pages. 
Send coupon with 15¢ for, 
SEND THIS COUPON 

The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co., East Hampton, Conn. 

Enclosed is 15¢ for which send your complete 
Fishing Tackle Guide to: 








following Xmas Wrapped Lines: 





(No.) (Name of Line) (Size or Test) 


Lines will be forwarded through your dealer. 
Give his name and address below. 








MeNelly’s first act was to disband 
the vigilantes. He then advanced into 


(: , * the territory frequented by the out- 
ie f . laws. To prevent an alarm from preced- 
J ’ 


TRAVE!I 


s or write BOYLE 362*E*31*ST*N*Y*16 





ing him, he and his men hanged along 
the way those Mexicans they consid- 
ered spies. McNelly andsixteen Rangers, 
only a part of hiscompany, met the out- 
laws at a shallow lake near the coast, not 
far from Brownsville. When the shoot- 
ing was over fourteen Mexican raiders 
were dead. One Ranger was killed. 


Cleanup Campaign 


McNelly and his band of thirty 
moved up the Rio Grande, pursuing 
another group of cattle thieves. The 
thieves crossed the river into Mexico, 
and the Rangers chased them to Las 
Cuevas Ranch. There McNelly attacked 
a force estimated at from 300 to 500 
men; the cattle rustlers had been joined 
by soldiers and rurales (Mexican rural 
police). During the shooting more than 
twenty-seven Mexicans were killed. So 
great was Ranger prestige after this in- 
cident that McNelly was able to-nego- 
tiate a truce in which the Mexicans 
agreed to return the stolen cattle. When 
the cattle were not returned as agreed 
upon, he sent his men across the Rio 
Grande once more. His Rangers forced 
the soldiers who were guarding the 
cattle to drive them across the river. 
The incident came very near involving 
the United States in war with Mexico— 





Daks set a new standard of cut and comfort. 
They're self-supporting, shirt-controlling, and 
leave the body perfectly free. In fine English 
fabrics. 


For nearest store, write — Dept. H2 





Simpson Imports, Inc., 9 E. 38 St., New York 16 


a war which McNelly believed was 
desired by the Federal Government. 
MecNelly lost no more men in this 
comprehensive cleanup campaign. One 
important reason for the amazing dis- 
parity in casualties was the difference in 
weapons. The Texas Ranger was armed 
with the finest guns of the day, the 
Winchester and Sharps repeating rifles, 
and the Colt and Smith & Wesson re- 
volvers. Furthermore, he had sufficient 
ammunition with which to practice. 
The Mexican used what arms he could 
get, and was probably lucky if his 
scanty ammunition fit his gun. It 
should also be remembered that, while 
negotiating a truce with the bandits in 
Mexico, McNellyhad back of him, on the 
north bank of the Rio Grande, a force 
of United States troops—troops anxious 
to invade Mexico. None of these fac- 
tors, however, detracts seriously from 
the heroism and daring of the Rangers. 
McNelly moved from the border, 
which he had “pacified,” into South- 
west Texas, where gangs of Bad Men 
had taken over. Here he found himself 
the victim of a procedure which had so 
often prompted honest officers to take 
the law into their own hands; as fast 
as he arrested the outlaws, frightened 
court officials released them. 
Eventually one of McNelly’s lieuten- 
ants and successors, John B. Armstrong, 
cleaned out most of these Bad Men, and 
much of the cleaning was done with 
bullets instead of court action. Accord- 
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Exclusive, patented cut 
gives these gloves almost muscular 
action, makes them the most comfort- 
able gloves in the world. At better stores, 
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Here’s unique three-dimen- 

sional design, a replica in leather of 
your hand’s own contours for perfect 
fit and complete ease. At better stores. 


W DANIEL HAYS 
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Dieam! 


louth sea lagoons seldom give up handsomer treas- 
ure than this silky-rich, softly-glowing simulated 
pearl — diameter nearly three-eighths inch — set be- 
tween sparkling chatons. Your choice of cast Sterling 
Silver, or gold-filled, ring. Real seashell packet. For 
size, send paper tape, marked with circumference of 
finger. Postpaid, tax included, on a “delight or your 
money back’ guarantee — only $4.00. 


THE WALES WORKSHOP 
113 Oak Hill Ave., Attleboro, Mass. 





DULL-MOMENT 
INSURANCE! 


New, Exciting 


CARROM 
GAMES! 


Be prepared to enter- 
tain at any time, on 
ony occasion . . . no 
matter how many the 
crowd, no matter what 
their ages, there are 
CARROM Games to fill 
the bill. Here are four 
of them: BAGATELLE, 
a pin-ball type of 
game; NOK-HOCKEY, 
@ realistic indoor ac- 
tion game: DRIVE 'N 
PUTT Golf Game, ide- 
al for parties, rumpus 
room; TABLE-TENNIS 
TABLE, with 

plenty of built- 

in “take-it,”’ 
Remember, too, 

the popular 
CARROM.- 
CROKINOLE Game 
Boards, at your favor- 
ite game store. 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, 
Stablist ? > Gleli iegie).| MICHI 
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ing to Ranger Jennings, who worked 
with Armstrong, the latter would de- 
liberately reduce the size of his force 
when attacking a band of outlaws, in 
the hope of inducing them to resist 
arrest. Just what constituted “resisting 
arrest” in those frontier days is amatter 
of opinion. The Rangers achieved little 
fame for actually putting men in jail. 
Jails were few and far between, travel 
slow and laborious, and the due proc- 
esses of the law extremely uncertain. 
Frequently captured outlaws simply 
“escaped” or “tried to escape.” It was 
part of the Ranger tradition— probably 
unavoidable in the frontier days. 

If you gossip long enough with Tex- 
ans about the Ranger tradition, you are 
bound to hear of the lone Ranger who 
dropped into a very tough oil town. He 
looked over the local citizenry, picked 
out the meanest-looking customer and 
chained him to a post on the main 
square as a warning to those of his 
breed. Within an hour the town became 
as docile as a newborn calf. Some tell 
you the town was Ranger, others that it 
was Borger; the place varies depending 
on the storyteller’s home town. 

Actually the Rangers have more than 
once resorted to the practice of chain- 
ing their prisoners. Sometimes there 
was no jail and it seemed the only way 
to handle the situation. During its 
early boom days, one oil town started 
an ingenious local institution known as 
the “trout line.” An old-timer explains 
the practical device: 

“There was no jail, so the Rangers 
had a hard time dealing with drunks. 
What they finally did was string a 
heavy wagon chain between two trees, 
padlocked at each end; then they hand- 
cuffed the prisoners along the chain— 
just like fish on a line. When the drunks 
sobered up, the Rangers turned them 
loose. It worked out all right.” 


Peace Without Bullets 


How the renown of the Rangers 
brought law and order without the 
necessity of battle is illustrated in the 
exploits of Capt. Lee Hall. Hall and his 
men moved into DeWitt County after 
the Sutton-Taylor feud. Transplanted 
from Georgia, where it had flourished 
thirty or forty years earlier, the feud 
had taken an unusually brutal turn 
with the murder of a doctor and his son. 
Captain Hall and sixteen Rangers faced 
more than seventy armed members of 
the Sutton faction in a dance hall and 
browbeat them into submission. Then 
the Rangers protected a courageous 
judge while the law, frontier model, 
brought an end to the interclan battle. 

Sam Bass and John Wesley Hardin, 
two of Texas’ most notorious bad men, 
were raising havoc about this same time. 
Bass wasa train and stagecoach robber of 
the Jesse James type. He fired the imag- 
ination of Texans with mixed feelings of 


fear and secret admiration, and to this 





Vermouth makes the 
cocktail...and CINZANO 

(from Italy and France) 
makes the world’s finest vermouths. 


Ask for these distinguished imports, 


FRENCH 


ITALIAN 
SWEET 


A delicious aperitif 
before meals is 
CINZANO Italian 
straight, iced with 
a twist of lemon. 
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Pennsplvania-Duteh 


SMOKED 


TURKEY 


Cooked to perfection over glowing hickory em- 
bers, these beautiful birds are heavy with luscious 
breast and succulent pearly-pink dark meat, 

Ready to eat, the answer to any gift problem. 


Pennsplvania-Duteh 
BAKED AND CLAZED HAM 


SHERRY CURED 


Studded with arematic cloves, cured and basted 
in rare old Sherry wine, glazed and baked in our 
ovens, they are delightful to look at, delicious to 
eat. Ready to serve, truly a gift long to be re- 
membered. 


HICKORY VALLEY FARM PST SC5 5 Sosy once enclosed Please | 


My check or ‘ : 
Little Kunkletown pon F products checked below; postpaid, gift 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 
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For orders over 25 pieces write for wholesale price list. 
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From the famed Livermore Vineyards come these 
) truly outstanding California Wines. There is no finer 
after-dinner Sherry than CRESTA BLANCA Triple 
Cream ...magnificently full-bodied, velvet smooth to 


your nares taste. 


© 1948 CRESTA BLANCA WINE CO., INC., LIVERMORE, CALIFORNIA 
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day Texans sing a ballad about him. 
From the information relayed by an in- 
former planted in Bass’ gang, Maj. 
John B. Jones was able to lay the trap 
that ended Bass’ career in a burst of 
gunfire. On his tombstone was in- 
scribed: “A brave man reposes in death 
here. Why was he not true?” 

Texas probably never had a more 
cold-blooded murderer than John Wes- 
ley Hardin. Hardin killed men for the 
sheer pleasure of it—killed them on a 
wager, killed them because they snored 
or annoyed him in other ways. When 
the state offered a reward for his cap- 
ture, he fled to Florida. Lieutenant Arm- 
strong went after Hardin, taking with 
him one Ranger, according to one ac- 
count, and four Rangers according to 
another. Armstrong and his men walked 
into a Florida railway coach and sub- 
dued Hardin after killing the man who 
was with him. The Ranger officer virtu- 
ally kidnaped his prisoner, rushing him 
back toward Texas in disregard of state 
laws and without any papers justifying 
the arrest. He was stopped in Alabama 
by state officers, but managed to get 
warrants through and brought Hardin 
on home. The prisoner boasted that he 
had killed twenty-seven men, “not 
counting Indians and Mexicans,” a 
phrase frequently heard in Texas at that 
time. Yet this boastful killer was con- 
victed of second-degree murder, sen- 
tenced to twenty-five years in the peni- 
tentiary and later pardoned after serv- 
ing only sixteen years. Once out of 
prison, Hardin obtained a license to 
practice law, but was eventually killed 
in a saloon by an El Paso constable. 


The Twilight of Glory 


By 1890 Texas was a settled state 
and the frontier, in the conventional 
sense of that word, had practically disap- 
peared. The Rangers had work todo and 
did it, but there was little opportunity 
to add luster to their fabled history. 

They had their last chance to achieve 
fame on a broad scale during the so- 
called Bandit Days along the Rio 
Grande, from 1914 to 1918. Once more 
it was demonstrated that a small force 
of Rangers, men who knew the brush 
country and were flexible in their ways, 
could track dowr a band of outlaws 
when Federal troops could not. But the 
glory of the Rangers was somewhat 
tarnished during this period. The serv- 
ice had been packed with political ap- 
pointees and it became a political foot- 
ball bandied back and forth between 
two bitterly antagonistic governors. Al- 
though the frontier was gone, many 
Rangers refused to acknowledge the 
fact. Some old-timers did sterling work 
during those days when few Texans 
along the border felt safe, but a con- 
siderable part of their work consisted 
of protecting innocent Mexicans from 
fellow officers—Rangers charged with 
killing law-abiding Mexicans. The sen- 
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Americans 


HITCH UP 
AND 


You'll enjoy new 
travel freedom with 
an American Trailer 
Coach-—any place at 
any time. You take 
your living accom- 
modations along. 
You'll have your 
own wide, restful beds; large, airy liv- 
ing rooms; complete cooking and heat- 
ing facilities; and insulation for year- 
‘round comfort...everything for enjoy- 
able, low-cost traveling or semi-perma- 
nent housing. Write for literature on 3 
new ‘48 models. 


AMERICAN COACH CO., Cassopolis, Michigan 
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Ask at leading Infants’ Depts. for 

ComfySAFE AutoSeat, or write H-1148 
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for EPICURES 


Your “special” gatherings de- 
serve these rare Pacific Oysters 
with a crabapple-smoked flavor 
all their own. Just slice on 
crackers and quickly serve. 
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E. H. BENDIKSEN COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 86, OCEAN PARK, WASH. 


Enclosed is check or money order for $. 


Please send me: . 6 Jars — $3.75 
12 Jars — $7.20 


Try one jar. If not ied, return balance for 
full refund. No. C. O. D 
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FINER CHEESES 


FROM THE 


CHEESE CENTER OF THE WORLD 


Ideal for 
Holiday Gifts 


You never saw A GIFT more pleasing . . . our 
“EPICUREAN SELECTION” is the ideal gift for 
the friend or business associate who “‘has every- 
thing”. 7 distinctive and exciting taste treats... 
generous quantity of each. Contains 1 lb. Aged 
Wisconsin Cheddar, 12 oz. Balgique, 1 lb. Aged 
Brick, 4 oz. Camembert, 8 oz. Yorkshire, 4 oz. Blue 
and 1 lb. Mild Wisconsin Cheddar Cheese. $650 
In beautiful ‘““Keystone” Gift Box.... oad 


OTHER POPULAR ASSORTMENTS 
“FIVE FLAVORS.” A selection of rich variety. 1 lb. Aged 
Wisconsin Cheddar, 8 oz. Yorkshire, 4 oz. Blue, 1 Ib. $485 
Aged Brick, 12 oz. Balgique. In “Keystone” Gift Box 48s 
“All-American.” A selection of 1 Ib. Aged Wisconsin Ched- 
dar, 5 oz. Smoke-Flavored Cheddar, 12 oz. Yorkshire $4is 
and 1 Ib. Mild Grass Cheddar. In “ Keystone” Gift Box —_ 

American Type Cheeses our specialty...sold direct 
to purchaser only . . . never sold in stores. When you 
buy direct, you are assured cheese correctly aged for 
perfect enjoyment. ORDER NOW. You'll want boxes 
for all your friends, too. Send check or money order. 
We pay shipping —— to any U.S. address East of 
Rockies. (West of Rockies, add 25c per box.) 


Plymouth Cheese Cotars 
DEPT. 206 - PLYMOUTH, WIS. 


MEN—and Women, too! 












YOUR 
HEALTH 
and 


FIGURE 


* th 
RIDE and ROW THE BATTLE CREEK WAY! 


Enjoy most efficient health-building rowing AND rid- 
ing! Natural HYDRAULIC pull of rowing plus benefits 
of horseback riding—adjusts for mild exercise or stren- 
uous workout as you wish, Rhythmic movement of 
handles, seat and pedals “symmetrizes" and beautifies 
entire figure. EXEROW safely normalizes WEIGHT 
—improves HEALTH and appearance. Direct factory 
price. Write for information TODAY 


Equipment Co., Dept, H-118 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


FISHERMEN 








"Old Jake” Sez: 
“The more you know 
about fishin’, the more oe 
“DPA 


fish you'll catch.” 


ANGLERS’ ALMANAC 


“the fisherman’s handbook” 


JUST OUT—NEW 1949 EDITION 


Tells you “*WHEN, WHERE and HOW” 


This NEW 1949 Edition gives you the real LOW- 
DOWN on 41 Fresh & 43 Salt Water Fish; NEW 
articles on Spinning & Tying; NEW 
“Where-to-Go” pages give best fish- 
ing locations, time & day to fish; NEW 
dope on Baits, Tackle, Tides, Knots, 
Tips & Tricks, Fees, Seasons, Fishing 
Calendar, etc. Profusely, clearly illus- 
trated. PLUS—a new, 
exclusive**Fishing Chro- 
nology of 1948’. Money back if not 
satisfied. At your local dealer, or write to: 


ANGLERS’ ALMANAC 
Dept. N-10, 350 Broadway, New York 13, N.Y. 











timent aroused against the Ranger 
Service when details were.revealed in a 
legislative investigation was so strong 
that it seemed the force would be abol- 
ished. Instead, the organization was re- 
duced in numbers and importance. 
Lean years for the Texas Ranger fol- 
lowed. He was handed the job of en- 
forcing prohibition, and the public re- 
garded him as a man who spent his time 
chasing petty bootleggers. He was sent 
to the scene of strikes, and labor came 
to consider him as simply a strike- 
breaker. He was assigned the task ‘of 
stopping gambling, and thus put in a 
ludicrous position, since pinball ma- 
chines are listed in Texas as gambling 
devices. The spectacle of a Texas 
Ranger, in ten-gallon hat, high-heeled 
cowboy boots, six-shooter draped on 
his hip, carrying a pinball machine out 
of a beer joint is a far cry from the days 
of MeNelly and his ride to the Rio 
Grande. Then in 1935 the Ranger force 
was placed under the Texas Depart- 
ment of Public Safety, along with the 
newly created Texas Highway Patrol. 


From a Different Day 


In the eyes of Texans, the Ranger 
now occupies an entirely secondary role 
in law enforcement. This is the fault of 
the Ranger himself and the men who 
guided his destiny. He stayed on his 
horse too long. He clung to his boots 
and big hat long after Texans had come 
to consider them slightly ridiculous in- 
stead of imposing. Crime had taken to 
the highways, and the highway patrol- 
man was there. The Ranger wasn’t. 

Actually the Texas Ranger Service is 
as good today as it ever was. Its fifty 
men, selected from among the top men 
of the Texas Highway Patrol and 
divided into six companies, are highly 
trained, efficient law officers. They do 
their job as well as did the Rangers of 
the past, with less law violation on their 
own part. It is a really first-rate state- 
police organization. 

But you can’t convince Texans of 
that. To them the glory of the Texas 
Ranger is a thing of the past. They will 
forever associate him with a horse, and 
the horse has little place in battling 
present-day crime. An aged Texan, a 
Ranger of the old school, put it neatly 
recently. “Shucks,” he said, ‘these 
Rangers today couldn’t hold a candle 
to the real Rangers of my time. Why 
they can’t even ride a hoss.” 

In a way it is sad. Texas could have 
preserved the legend intact, with all its 
glory, by abolishing the force entirely. 
Or it might have kept the legend alive 
and growing by calling its highway 
patrol the Texas Rangers. It did neither, 
with the result that the Ranger carries 
on efficiently but without glory in the 
eyes of his fellow Texans. To them the 
real Texas Ranger is a man of a different 
day—the day of the horse, the day of a 
frontier that is gone. THE END 
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4& this new kind 
of portable projector | 


for 16mm. sound motion pictures 






























































































Kevoluitioni d) _sempees ‘dln we 
homes, schools, churches indus 


A new day is here for 16mm. talking pictures. Rental and 
free libraries of 16mm. entertainment, educational, reli- 
gious, training and advertising sound pictures are expanding 
rapidly. And to match this—more popular priced, compact, 
efficient Ampro projection equipment is available—which 
offers: 

1. Amazingly Compact One-Case Unit 

. A complete full size 16mm. sound picture projection outfit 
aie —including projector, amplifier, detachable 8” speaker and 
cord, plus room for extra 400’ reel and film—all in one 
portable case. Measures only 15” x 2114” x 934”. 

2. New Remarkably Quick Set-Up 

Through new, counterbalancing mechanism, in less than ten 
seconds the Ampro Compact is ready to thread, connect and 
operate. Speaker can be instantly removed and set up near 
screen for best sound reproduction. 

3. Full Professional Quality Projection 

The many Ampro quality features, tested in thousands of 
projectors over many years and through millions of perform- 
ances, are fully maintained. Not a new untried unit—but 
rather an ingenious adaptation of a proven 16mm. sound 
projector. Unusually quiet-running. 

Plus New Lower Price and many other new features 
Including a new free flow streamlined cooling system—and 
special cushioning to protect projector mechanism against 
shocks. An ideal unit for both silent and sound projection 
for moderate sized audi- 
ences where compactness, 
ease of set-up, portabil- 
ity, quality of projection, 
are important factors. 

















Send for Booklets eeeeceeseseeee 
@ AMPRO CORPORATION, 


Mail coupon for full details on the new © 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
+ 


Ampro Compact. Also send for interesting = © Please send me full details and price of the new 
booklets ‘The Amazing Story of 16mm. e Ampro Compact Projector. 


Sound Motion Pictures” (the illustrated @ (JI enclose 10c for a copy of the illustrated booklet, “The 
story of how sound pictures are made and @ Amazing Story of 16mm. Sound Motion Pictures.” 
projected)—““A New Tool for Teaching” su! enclose 10c for “A New Tool for Teaching.” 

(the story of sound films in the class- @ CII enclose 10c for “Toward a Better World.” 
room)—“Toward a Better World” (how ad 











- 
churches are utilizing sound pictures). q Name 
These informative booklets will be mailed * 
- e Address 
to you postpaid for 10c each. Ms 
® City. State 
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A NEW CARGO OF écécce/Making 





When You Print Your Own Pictures 


TRADE MARK 


...on Defondes 





Get a copy of this helpful, informa- 
tion-packed booklet, “The Real 
Pleasure in Photography”, from 
your favorite camera store. Only 
twenty-five cents, it tells you how 
to take and to develop and print 
your own pictures. Plans for dark- 
rooms to fit any requirement are 
also included. If your camera store 
does not have a copy, write, giv- 
ing us his name and address. 
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“VELOUR BLACK” 


Pictures add to the pleasure of any holiday 
trip. How much more they can add you will 
realize when you see your vacation scenes 
come to life again on the prints you make 
in your own darkroom. 

Darkroom work adds a heaping measure 
of satisfaction to photography .. . is still 
more satisfying when you make your prints 
on “Defender Velour Black” Photographic 
Projection Paper. An easy paper with 
which to work, its rich, deep blacks and 
clear, brilliant whites add new beauty to 
your best pictures. Ask your “Defender” 
dealer for this great paper... in the 
distinctive blue and yellow package. 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company (Inc.) 
Photo Products Dept. H-11; Wilmington 98, Delaware 


In Canada, Canadian Industries Ltd., 
912 New Birks Building, Montreal, P. Q, 








BOUQUET FOR 
BRUSSELS 


(Continued from Page 70) 


are in Flemish as well as French. But its 
culture is French, and its bookshops are 
always filled with Brurellois leisurely 
reading the stock, for free. In fact, al- 
though the Bruzellois is celebrated for 
his furious industry—he is supposed to 
work harder than any other European— 
to the naked eye it is difficult to see ex- 
actly when all this work is accomplished. 
For if the Bruzellois is not holding a 
picnic in the Bois, attending a féte in the 
Grand’ Place or crowding the book- 
stores, he appears to be either at the 
opera, or the symphony, or sitting in a 
café passing the time of day—or eating. 

Music is a tradition in Bruzelles. The 
famous Conservatoire draws students 
from all over Europe, and although this 
is a city of less than a million the music 
season compares with that in New York. 
There is a permanent opera company 
that plays Mozart as a specialty, and 
all the standard repertoire, nine months 
a year in its own theater. The Bruzelles 
Symphony is superb, its directors world 
famous, its soloists the same names 
which fill the New York auditoriums. 
The Bruzellois takes for granted a civi- 
lized passion for music, just as he takes 
for granted a formidable concern with 
official red tape, radio without advertis- 
ing, a café on every corner and “la 
bonne cuisine bruzelloise.” 

As for the red tape, of course we are 
foreigners, and it may be that we have 
suffered slightly more than the citizens, 
but I doubt it. Here, as in Paris, life is 
regulated by the official document. 

Richard and I have decided, in case 
starvation sets in, to make a try for the 
rubber-stamp concession in Belgium. 
There must be, in Bruzelles, literally 
thousands and thousands of meek, ami- 
able little men sitting behind high, 
worm-eaten wooden desks, stamping 
bits of paper with esoteric insignia. The 
Bruzelles civil service staggers the im- 
agination; clerks must comprise an im- 
mense section of the local population. 
This preoccupation with the document 
is a Gallic tradition but, oddly enough, 
there is nothing brutal or oppressive 
about the bruzellois red tape. In 
order to rent a house, get the tele- 
phone turned on or send the children 
to school, we had to acquire innumer- 
able bits of paper, each stamped with 
five or six different seals. 
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At first, we tried to escape our fate, 
But then, like any other good Bruvel- 
lois, we resigned ourselves. Now, once 
or twice a month, we collect various 
documents in the household which must 
have a fresh rubber stamp and, armed 
with a good book to read between sé- 
ances, we depart for the world of the 
black sateen cuff and the file case. It 
wastes time, but what-would-you? It is 
life. Besides, the civil service in Bruz- 
elles is charming. 

It hurts me to mention this darker 
side of Gallic civilization, so I will 
rapidly pass on to the Bruzelles cafés. 
There are more cafés in Bruzelles than 
in any other city of its size in the world. 
I don’t know why this should be, ex- 
cept that the Bruzellois is a convivial 
soul. 

There is a café on every block in 
Bruzelles, and downtown, there are 
four cafés on every corner, ten on every 
short block. The neighborhood cafés 
are vast places with a vaguely Vic- 
torian décor and very quiet; down- 
town, on the Boulevard Anspach, there 
are mirrors and jazz orchestras and lots 
of refinements. In summer, the café 
keepers put their tables and chairs on 
the sidewalk, but this is not the home 
of the open-air café—the climate is too 
cold. For the most part, the Bruzellois 
has his glass of beer or carafe of wine 
inside, with a game of cards, the evening 
paper or a talk with his neighbor. The 
Bruzellois drinks wine, if he can pos- 
sibly afford it, with his evening meal, 
and beer afterwards. For, so far as I 
know, this is one of the few countries in 
the world with a strict prohibition law, 
a law which has lasted since 1919. 
Nothing stronger than wine or beer is 
sold in any public place. Spirits—co- 
gnac, whisky and the like—can only be 
purchased in what we would call a 
“package” store and the law says that 
two liters must be bought at a time. 
That is, if you want a taste of cognac, 
you must buy two bottles; and cognac 
is relatively expensive in Bruzelles. 


An Aleoholic Wonder 


We have a friend who studied medi- 
cine in the university here. She told us 
that cases of alcoholism were so rare in 
Bruzelles that when her professor hap- 
pened across one victim of delirium tre- 
mens the unhappygentleman was traded 
around among clinics for weeks until he 
was quite exhausted by all the atten- 
tion he received from fascinated teach- 
ers and students alike. ‘‘Imaginez!”’ 
Mademoiselle Jeanne told us, shak- 
ing her head, “he drank twenty liters 
of beer a day!” Richard and I gaped. 
The famous alcohol addict, then, was 
no spirits drinker after all. “I re- 
member him well. He was a beer-truck 
driver, and after his wife left him, 
he became unhappy and began drink- 
ing the deliveries.” 

(Continued on Page 140) 
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URUGUAY boasts fine hotels and miles of sandy beach, such as Pocitos (above). There are night clubs with good orchestras in the 
city of Montevideo . .. Good steaks, fresh fruit and the famous empanadas (meat pastries). All within a day and a half of the U.S.A.! 


A Two-Week Vacation i» Purple Land’ 


Only Pan American offers daily service 
to MONTEVIDEO —the “City of Roses’”’ 


NEW YORK 


More and more North Americans are discovering that the 
Republic of Uruguay is one of the greatest winter playgrounds 
in the western world . . . And that its capital city, Montevideo, 
is now close enough by Clipper for a two-week vacation! 
Bathed in warm sunshine when the North is sheathed with ice 
and snow, the “Purple Land”’ takes its name from its wild flowers 
... In November—(Uruguay’s spring) —the prairies are carpeted 
with blossoms as far as the eye can reach! There’s wonderful 
riding, fishing, tennis and golf. For a FREE 64-page descriptive 
book, illustrated in color, write Dept. 248, PAN AMERICAN 
Wor_p Airways, P. O. Box 1111, New York 17, N. Y. 


Clipper, Trade Mark, Pan American Airways, Inc. 
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When it’s winter in the States, it’s summer in Montevideo! You can stroll along 3 
the picturesque shore drive named after President Wilson and reach the beautiful " Cie 
Parque Rodo (above)...take off your coat and row ’round the fresh water lake. Vi / D BW, AVS % 
In this park are the Museum of Fine Arts, rgse-filled gardens, an open-air theatre, 5, coast 


the casino of a famous hotel and—just outside—the 57-mile-wide River Plata. , 
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(Continued from Page 138) 

I should add that The Lost Weekend 
played here to baffled audiences. No 
amount of French subtitles could ex- 
plain Ray Milland’s troubles to the 
Bruzellois. “Barbare,” everybody said, 
shaking his head, “ sauvage!” 

The Bruzellois may not spend his 
earnings on‘liquor, but he’ll buy-butter 
no matter what it costs. Butter and 
whisky are both extravagant, but the 
butter, in a bruzellois household, goes 
to make a superb sauce for the entire 
family’s Sunday dinner. And after all, 
the cuisine is at once the great preoccu- 
pation and the superb popular art of 
Bruzelles. Perhaps it is reckless, but the 
Bruzellois of all classes squanders a big 
part of his ready cash on his “ nourri- 
ture.” Bruzelles is, at the moment, the 
last, and only home, in a wretched Eu- 
rope, of the great cuisine. Here cooking 
is a creative art. Tradition, talent, ex- 
perience go to make a good cook. Some- 
times a bruzellois chef may be tempted 
to New York and high wages, or toa big 
Swiss resort hotel. He usually returns, a 
broken man, to his native heath. For 
good cooking is only an art when it has 
a truly serious audience; and nowhere 
else in the world does a chef have as ex- 
acting a public as in Bruzelles. 


The Art of Eating 


A casual visitor to Bruzelles has no 
opportunity of dining in the home of a 
good Bruzellois,. which is a pity, for 
Richard and I have eaten chicken en- 
cased in paté de foie gras, sole with a 
sauce to melt the heart, a chocolate 
mousse to make connoisseurs swoon, all 
in the homes of our bruzellois friends. 
But the restaurants of Bruzelles are 
numerous, and offer a wide choice of 
price and specialties. The only really 
poor restaurants are situated in the big 
hotels which cater to tourists, and Eng- 
lish and American businessmen. 

Our favorite restaurant in Bruzelles is 
a place called the Astrid. Not far from 
the Belgian Senate, it is patronized by 
senators—large, dignified men with 
white shovel beards and black morning 
pants. It is a small restaurant with no 
distractions such as fancy decorations 
or piped-in music. The chef is the owner, 
he cooks everything himself, and only to 
order. After the waiters bring in the 
main plate, the chef can often be ob- 


_ served peering anxiously from the 


kitchen, regarding the effect of his latest 
triumph. Now and then he rushes out of 
the kitchen, overcome by emotion; 
once he got into a frightful argument 
with a senator who demanded more salt 
on his sole grand’méte, a Bruzelles spe- 
cialty which combines the delicate fish 
with white wine and mushrooms and a 
bouquet of small vegetables. 

At noontime, the Astrid has a set 
lunch, at 60 francs, about $1.38. The at- 
mosphere at midday is serious and mas- 


PANEL 
PATTERNS 


The Newest fashion note in 


SUSPENDERS 


Can't skid off your shoulders 


You’re right in style with these 
handsome new “Paris”* Sus- 
penders, colorfully designed to 
match the most popular neck- 
wear patterns. Millions of men 
prefer the lasting comfort of the 
exclusive swivel-action back, 
which entirely eliminates the 
slipping and skidding you find 
sO annoying in ordinary sus- 
penders. See these latest styles 
at your favorite men’s store. 
Select several pairs today — 
priced at $1.50 to $5. 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.—-A Product of A. Stein & 
Company — Chicago - New York - Los Angeles 


culine. The Bruzellois work hard, to be | |PARIS BELTS « SUSPENDERS * GARTERS 
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A Great New Additicn to the 


ALLIGATOR 


Rainwear Family 


Z 
ro 


Extra Fine Texture 
Extra Tight Weave! 


A completely new all-purpose coat! 
Luxurious lightweight fabric, special- 
ly spun and woven from fine combed 
and carefully selected genuine pima 
yarns, then processed the Alligator 
way for complete water repellent pro- 
tection. Smart, comfortable. A real 
value in flattering single breasted and 
trench models. See it now! 

There’s an Alligator for you... wide 


range of popular prices, styles, colors... 
in water repellent and waterproof fabrics. 


ALLIGATOR 
Seansea, 


because... IT’S SURE TO RAIN 
The Alligator Company, St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles 





sure, but every business institution 
shuts down for two hours at noon so 
that the staff can eat a leisurely, satis- 
factory déjeuner. The worthy senators, 
who allow themselves an extra half 
hour or so, turn up at the Astrid about 
12:30. Most of the clientele has the set 
lunch—it is swanking a bit to order 4 la 
carte at noontime. Still, the day’s menu 
is considered with heavy pondering. 
The waiter stands around making sug- 
gestions, throwing out brief descriptions 
of the sole, or the soufflé, remarking on 
a new wine Monsieur le chef has just ac- 
quired. Finally, when the good senator 
has settled on the set lunch, selected his 
wine, dispatched his waiter, he settles 
back, tucks his napkin in his vest but- 
ton and waits—tensely. 

The bruzellois diner does not ap- 
proach his nourriture in a lax, or languid 
fashion. He is nervous as a filly; he 
fears; he is both happy in anticipation 
of the riches to come, and troubled at 
the thought the chef may somehow fail. 

The Astrid set lunch may begin with 
a plate of exquisite soup; or a fresh little 
tomato stuffed with tiny shrimp and 
served with a perfect mayonnaise; or 
perhaps cold fresh salmon. The waiters 
are neither hurried, servile, nor rude. 
They are amiable, and absolutely ab- 
sorbed by the cuisine. 


Before the First Bite 


As each plate comes in, cooked to or- 
der separately for each customer, the 
waiter rushes it, steaming hot, or crisply 
cold, to the diner, and displays it with a 
flourish. At this point, amateurs are 
likely to cry, ‘‘ Magnifique!” or “ Splen- 
dide!”’ But the senators peer; sometimes 
they seize a knife, and poke. If every- 
thing seems to be suitable, they grunt, 
or remark, “H’m-m?” with a rising, 
questioning accent. If the diner gives 
the go-ahead signal (and I have seen 
senators loudly send back the salmon, or 
reject the omelet because it is just a 
shade not brown enough) the waiter 
now rolls up the serving table, turns 
back his cuffs, and sets to work. 

This serving is a fine art in itself. 
Sauces are composed, sole is filleted, 
shrimp are arranged in artistic patterns 
around the tomato. 

Finally, the salmon is dressed with its 
mayonnaise, the shrimp are lined up 
just right, the wine is poured, the waiter 
puts your plate before you, and the fatal 
moment has arrived. You lift your fork. 
Everybody—especially the waiter and 
the senator at the next table, who has 
ordered the same dish—holds his breath. 
Will you like it? You taste. You nod. 
“ Splendide!”’ I usually cry. The waiter 
breathes again; he turns slightly and 
signals through the window—the chef 
has been hanging around to get the first 
word on the shrimp. Across the aisle the 
senator sighs and relaxes. 

If lunch began with a tomato crevelle, 
as they call the shrimp dish, it might 





Labeled in the lining 
fo®those who seek the 


Finest in Footwear 


« 


The PRINCETON 


The WESTBURY 


ASTERLY design and fine craftsmanship deserve admiration 
M wherever you find them — in statues— or shoes. In Stetsons, 
it’s the clean sweep from toe to heel of the Princeton . . . the bold 
texture of the Westbury’s rugged Scotch grain. Men value Stetson’s 
finer shoemaking, too .. . skillfully fashioned and expertly sewn 
top-grade leathers that mean extra miles of supremely comfortable 
wear. Dealer’s name on request. The Stetson Shoe Company, Inc., 


South Weymouth 90, Massachusetts, 


shoes by STETSON 


MORE BY THE PAIR...LESS BY THE YEAR 
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SHERATON PLAZA 


nr DAYTONA BEACH WAS 
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The Sheraton Plaza — winter social cap- 
itol of America—situated directly on glori- # A 
ous sun-drenched Daytona Beach — invites G} 
you to its fun and relaxation... its superb 7~ 
appointments and cordially sincere service 
.. its beautiful new swimming pool, cabana 
colony and ocean bathing ... its social and 4 
sports divertissements .. . and above all, its () 
unexcelled cuisine. 
Early reservations are suggested. For 
further information, rates, folder and the 
like, contact your nearest Sheraton hotel in 
the 22 cities below or write directly to 
J. WADE LINDER, Gen. Mgr. 
Sheraton Hotels in 
Boston Detroit Chicago 
Proyidence Buffalo St. Louis 
New York Rochester New Britain, Ct. 
) Newark Pittsburgh Brookline, Mass. 
* Philadelphia Springfield, Mass. Annapolis, Md. 
Baltimore Worcester, Mass. Augusta, Ga. 
Washington Pittsfield, Mass. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
— Rangeley Lakes, Me. 
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FOR CAREFREE MOTOR VACATIONING 


JOIN THE (WW 


ONLY $5.00 


PER YEAR 





Know before you go! TourClub answers your questions ahead of time. . . 
shows you the shortest routes, what to see on the way, where to spend the 
night. Planned motoring is twice as pleasant, and cuts your costs. 

When you travel the TourClub way, you spend each night in a reserved 
room at a recommended first-class motor court, where you'll find comfort, 
privacy and convenience for the whole family. No parking problems, no 
tipping, no searching through city traffic for a place to stay. 

As a member you may write for special information about your trip— 
routing, points of interest, etc. TourClub gives you the benefit of an experi- 
enced travel organization. 

Here’s what you receive, along with your membership card, in a handy kit: 
1. Streamlined U. S. Highway Guide, a new and different map (TourClub copyright 1948), 


simplified to show mileages, highway numbers and cities at a glance. Helps eliminate question 
about which route to take. 

2. Selected Motor Court List, an invaluable guide showing recommended high-class motor 
courts along your route. You can have complete confidence in TourClub recommendations. 
3. Two-Way Reservation Cards. Mail these as directed and know that a room awaits you at 
the end of each day’s traveling. 

4. Points of Interest described so that you may plan ahead to see famous historic, scenic and 
other attractions. You see more on a well-planned vacation! 

S. ‘Tips for your Trip’’ prepared by TourClub’s staff of veteran travelers to answer your 
questions about what to wear in various parts of the country, how to pack, what to carry, etc. 
6. Trip Diary—a handy Daily Log for a record of your expenses, experiences and adventures 
—a souvenir you'll enjoy afterwards. 





PERSONALIZED ROUTING 
AND COST ESTIMATING 
FREE WITH MEMBERSHIP 


With TourClub material you can easily work 
out a vacation to suit your taste or, upon re- 
quest, we will outline a trip and estimate cost. 








TourClub of America, Inc. 
751 Government St., Mobile, Ala. 


I enclose $5.00 for my TourClub membership for one year. I understand that if Fam not 
satisfied [ may return your material within five days and you will refund my membership fee. 


Name: 


Address: 








(city, zone, state) 
FOR FREE ROUTING AND COST ESTIMATE enclose a memorandum stating where you 
plan to go, number of days for trip, number of persons and make and year of auto. 
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progress to beefsteak with sauce Béar- 
naise, pommes friles bruzellois, a little 
green salad, the whole followed by 
crépes, peasant style. The French-fried 
potatoes are a great specialty, very 
small, delicate, and lightly browned. 
The steak is always the filet, charcoal 
broiled, of course, but rushed to the 
table over the flame of a chafing dish, to 
keep it hot. The bruzellois eat their 
steaks rarer than even Richard and I 
approve, and usually with a magnificent 
sauce; even if the steak is accompanied 
by no special sauce, it always arrives 
garnished with thick slices of parsley 
butter. 

Incidentally, it is expected that you 
will lick up every bit of the sauce with a 
piece of bread, and the waiter attacks 
the platter with a teaspoon to serve the 
last drop of the delicate mixture of meat 
juice, butter and parsley seasoning. 


The Sweet Conclusion 


Astrid desserts are awaited with great 
excitement. French meals often finish 
with fruit, or a little cheese, but the 
bruzellois scorn such as a windup to a 
decent lunch or dinner. Cheese and 
fruit are all very well—after the dessert, 
which may be crépes—tender, cooked 
just a minute before by the chef himself, 
served with a great flourish from the 
chafing dish; or possibly the dessert is 
the famous Astrid specialty, a sweet 
omelette soufflé. This comes to the table 
in a little individual iron frying pan; it 
is light as a dream, delicately sweet, and 
has on the bottom a crust of caramel 
sugar and butter. Even the senators 
assume a joyful expression while wolf- 
ing down this lyrical mirage. 

Of course I have by no means ex- 
plored the Bruzelles dessert situation. 
Another superb confection is a choco- 
late mousse, thick but a little runny, 
light (it is composed of beaten whites of 
eggs) and tremendously rich; this 
mousse is poured over vanilla ice cream 
in a great silver goblet, and the whole 
decorated with ground-up nuts and 
whipped cream. Or, in season, the Astrid 
serves fresh little raspberries, or straw- 
berries with a bowl of créme Chantilly. 
This cream is a mystery to me; it is 
thick, perfectly smooth, the least touch 
sweet and the least touch sour—not 
sour cream as we have it in America, nor 
yet whipped cream, but a sort of combi- 
nation of the two. 

The Astrid is only one of literally 
hundreds of superb restaurants in Bruz- 
elles, and besides regular restaurants the 
bruzellois favor, for a late snack, after 
an evening of café sitting or perhaps 
for lunch on a warm day, establishments 
advertising “ buffet froid.’’ The cold buf- 
fet is no mere sandwich-and-salad af- 
fair—a standard plate is chicken in 
mayonnaise with a delectable sauce, 
with fried potatoes on the side; or oys- 
ters on the half shell, with salad and a 
fruit tart for dessert. 
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The bruzellois preoccupation with 
the cuisine does not stop with restau. 
rants. The candy in Bruzelles is an art 
in itself; the pastry, especially the 
pastry with whipped cream, is a special 
department; and to skip around, prob- 
ably hysterically, from one bruzellois 
masterpiece to another, the vegetables 
in the grocery stores are grown by the 
Flemish farmers in their hot-water irri- 
gated fields, under acres of hothouses, 
especially for the Bruzelles market. 
There are carrots no bigger than a little 
finger, so sweet they have become a fa- 
vorite even in our family, where carrots 
were formerly considered strictly rabbit 
food. 

These carrots are not insulted 
with a pot of boiling water; Julia, our 
cook, would scorn such barbarism. They 
are slowly, carefully cooked in a shallow 
pan with melted butter; not fried, but 
simmered into tenderness. The bruz- 
ellois asparagus is also miniature, pure 
white, and delicate beyond dreams. 
And the fruit ! The cherries! The pears! 

At this point I fear that I have made 
my beloved bruzellois seem gross, more 
concerned with the table than with the 
spirit. The bruzellois love eating, to be 
sure, but their taste is refined in this, as 
in all things. 

This is a mannered life. Even the 
dogs, who ride on the streetcars with 
aplomb and frequent the department 
stores along with their ladies, are well 
behaved. Dogs and children, in Bruz- 
elles, add to the quiet charm of the city. 

There is only one considerable mote 
in the beam of the Bruzelles sun, and I 
mention it because the unwary visitor 
may pay with his life, or at least with a 
leg. The bruzellois is the world’s most 
reckless automobile driver. Only the 
very rich can afford cars, which are usu- 
ally big, brand new, and of American 
make. However, there are plenty of 
taxis and many trucks on the Bruzelles 
streets, and the American is warned he 
crosses a bruxellois avenue definitely at 
his own peril. There are, or seem to be, 
practically no traffic laws, no traffic po- 
licemen, and absolutely no common 
sense, so far as Belgian drivers are con- 
cerned. Cars whiz down narrow, 
crowded streets at forty miles an hour, 
the horn sounding, and hoi polloi scat- 
tering like chaff before the wind. The 
bruzellois, apparently new to the gaso- 
line age, gets definitely power drunk be- 
hind the wheel of a car. Paris drivers, 
long fabled in America as a menace, are 
mere timid, rabbity creatures compared 
to the mad characters who infest the 
Bruzelles avenues. 

But traffic is only a detail. For the 
rest, from the pretty children, the 
charming avenues, the smartly dressed 


girls, the beautiful Grand’ Place, to the © 


great cuisine—for the rest, Bruzelles is 
a lovely city, quiet, and mannered, and 
civilized. 


Bruzelles, je €aime! THE END 
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WORLD'S FINEST FISHING tf 















id the 10,000 
islands of Florida’s West Coast, 
pn? spon’ club atmosphere. Boats, 
foci and tackles arranged for guests. 
cellent food. Non transient. Reser- 
vations only. 

N. Y. Office: BR. F. Warner Associates, 
11 West 42nd Street, BRyant 9-6347. Or 
phone Collier City 5321. 

E. F. Woodall, G Gen, Mgr. 
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PLACES TO STAY— 


Fine accommodations in a 
variety of locations and price 
ranges ... Pages 142 to 145. 


SHOPPING TOUR— 


Gift suggestions for all 
occasions including Christ- 
mas. Unusual items for you 
and the family ... Pages 
130 to 131. 








SKYTOP CUB 
$3—— 


“High in the Poconos” 













Crisp fall air and congenial 
surroundings set the 
mood for a relaxing, 
refreshing vacation. Deer -. 
hunting on 5,500 acre , 
yg Season opens 
ov. 29). Late season é 
golf, riding, dancing, ° 
indoor games. Celebrated 
for superlative food. Write 
for further information. 


SKYTOP CLUB, Box 2 
Skytop, Pa. 


HONEYMOONERS 
PARADISE 


MARINE S,® 
TERRACE sw yore 


D \vsimere Refined, Home-like. Directly on 
Ocean Front and 27th oe, Lorge Pri- 
vate Beach. Ideal year ‘round Vacation spot. 
For information write John 8. Reid, Mng. Dir. of 
{ call your local travel bureau, American Express, 
* Thos. Cook & Sons or Ask Mr. Foster Travel Service. 


Ro Af DEFINITE RESERVATIONS NECESSARY 


MIAMI BEACH 


FLORI 
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MOUNTAIN 
BUS DRIVER 


(Continued from Page 78) 


At Big Walker’s crest a sign gives the 
elevation: 3400 feet. Johnnie goes into 
third for the run down the west slope 
and then sees a bus approaching, Win- 
ston-Salem bound, with headlights and 
foglights on. That’s a signal for Johnnie 
to stop. He slows down, lets the other 
bus go by a hundred feet, pulls to the 
side, cuts his engine, twists the front 
wheels toward the inside embankment, 
pulls on the hand brakes. While Johnnie 
walks back to get a message from the 
other driver about an extra bus being 
put on at Bluefieid, a trim young Negro 
gets out. He’s wearing a dark blue suit 
with a discharge button in the lapel. 
The swishing around the mountain 
curves has made him sick. Johnnie 
comes back, speaks quietly to the boy, 
advises him to sit on the step near the 
door. Johnnie hands him a handker- 
chief to sit on and heads down Big 
Walker. At the bottom the bus runs for 
a few minutes through rail-fence coun- 
try, then winds up and down Brushing 
Mountain. Kids stand by their moun- 
tain cabins, waving at the bus the way 
kids wave at trains. Johnnie gives them 
two toots. A passenger car, which can 
negotiate the curves faster than the 
bus, comes up behind and _ honks. 
Johnnie responds with two toots to let 
the driver know everything is clear. 
Johnnie comes into Bluefield at 3:54 
right on schedule. The station has a 
narrow tunnel-like approach, but he 
squeezes in, with less than three inches 
between “Seventeen Sixteen” 
another bus. Leaving Bluefield, Johnnie 
spots two children at play, running to- 
ward the street. He slows, alert, ready 
to stop if they don’t halt at the curb. 
In the outskirts he pulls over on a hard 
shoulder and an ambulance slips si- 
lently by. It hadn’t sounded horn or 
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You Men Will 
Never Win— 


If you try to convince women 
readers that Hoxmpay isn’t 
written for them as well as for 
you. 


What woman won’t be inter- 
ested in such coming features 
as these: travel wardrobes, 
orchids, lingerie and evening 


clothes! 


That’s what makes Hotipay 
so popular with more than 
800,000 men and women, 
That’s why we suggest that 
you renew promptly when you 
receive notice that your sub- 
scription is running out. That’s 
why we'll welcome a subscrip- 
tion, for you or as a gift to a 
friend. Money-saving prices, 


2 yearsgfor $8; 1 year for $5. 
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This winter, relax in luxury 


.-- for amazingly little... at 


Boca Raton, Florida... 





“COMPLETE HOTEL FACILITIES 











Ocean beach, cabana club, two sea-water pools... 


golf and tennis, with pros Tommy Armour x 


deep-sea and inland-water 


= a fishing ...and every meal 


a Lucullan feast! 


2 Opening December 10th — For reservations 


and special Holiday rates, write Desk 11-H. 


between Palm Beach and Miami 


GASTON LAURYSSEN, General Manager 
New York Office—730 Fifth Avenue—Circle 7-7610 


and Fred Perry ... private boats for 


Boca Raton, once the world’s most fabulous private club. 
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Rumpelmayer’s and the Club 








bath and radio... 


ON-THE-PARK 


Charles G. Taylor, President 
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and you'll get a real thrill, too, 
stopping at this distinctively different — 
hotel. You'll enjoy the marvelous =m 
cuisine in the Cafe de la Paix, bs 
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Continental. In the spring and summer, 
there's the famous Sidewalk Cafe 
right on the park, where the world 
passes in review. 1000 rooms with 
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Got any little people with big imaginations? 
Let ’em roam their range and rope their 
steers in Acme Cowboy Boots. Kids from 
Cape Cod’to Coronado will sleep tonight with 
their Acme Cowboy Boots right beside their 
beds—in case those Indians come whooping 


back for another attack. 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


For boys and girls: $7.95 to $10.95 
For men and women: $10.95 to $16.95 
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© Acme Boot Mfg. Co., Clarksville, Tean. 


ACME—WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF COWBOY BOOTS 
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siren, but Johnnie had seen it in the 
rear-view mirror and _ instinctively 
moved over. 

Now Johnnie is following the Blue- 
stone River, winding around a little 
cornfield. He is climbing another ridge 
of the Alleghenies, in second, behind a 
big red truck and trailer. Each minute 
Johnnie is losing time and at one point 
it looks like he can pass. But the truck 
driver signals him to stay back and 
two cars roar toward us from around 
the curve. Then the truck driver starts 
moving over to his right and waving 
Johnnie to come on. Johnnie steps on 
the accelerator, and the bus picks up 
like a spurred horse. The truck driver, 
leaning out of his cab, gets two toots 
of appreciation from Johnnie’s horn. 

Three miles farther on, another big 
truck and trailer is stopped in the road, 
with red flags out and the driver under 
the engine. Johnnie stops, learns the 
trouble is in the fuel pump, offers to 
take a message into the next town. 

“T believe maybe it’s going to 
work,” the truck driver says. 

“Anyway,” Johnnie replies, ‘‘there’s 
another bus right behind me. Stop him 
if you want anything.” 


A Near Accident 


Johnnie is now ten minutes behind 
schedule. In Beckley, where a street is 
under construction, he loses two more 
minutes. Now it’s twilight in the Coal 
River Valley where the highway is 
squeezed between waters blackened by 
coal washing and gray rock cliffs half 
covered with green growth. Ahead is a 
light truck, racing along with a few 
pieces of lumber. One end of a long two- 
by-four has worked loose and*is soon 
jutting out diagonally from the left side 
of the truck —right where it could hit an 
oncoming car. It’s no hazard to the bus, 
but Johnnie sees the danger to others 
and begins trying to get the truck 
driver’s attention. He switches his head- 
lights on and off, toots the bus’ little 
horn, sounds the big one, again and 
again. A professional truck driver would 
know that Johnnie is signaling about 
something, but the lumber truck races 
on, picking up speed. Johnnie picks up 
speed, too, keeps working his horns 
and headlights until the truck pulls to 
the side of the road. Johnnie points to 
the loose two-by-four, the driver nods 
and gets out to straighten it. We move 
on and a few hundred yards ahead 
meet a dark red sedan—the driver will 
never know what might have hit him. 

The canyon deepens, twilight changes 
to dark. Every few miles the bus is 
flagged by coal miners going to work 
and girls headed for Charleston. Now 
Johnnie begins making up lost time. 
He slips into Whitesville, Seth, Racine, 
right on schedule, then into the edge of 
Charleston. He stops at a grade cross- 
ing, opens the door, looks out and sees 
a switch engine slowly pulling half a 
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The ‘Yukon Lady” 
about $50. 

Others from 

$45 to $100. 


SPORTSWEAR 


Weather-proot 
and smart. In 
covert, serge, gabardine 
or whipcord .. . deep 
pile linings. Mouton 
or Laskin Lamb 
collars. Water 

repellent. Tan, 

other colors. 





The “Cavalier” 
about $65. 
Others from 
$45 to $100. 


At better stores or write: 
B. W. HARRIS MFG. CO., Park Square, St. Paul, Minn. 
Write Dept. H for Free Fashion Folder. 
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‘DEAF? 


-Here’s Good News! 


Thousands are regaining the joy and hap- 
piness of hearing with a revolutionary 
new and amazingly economical hearing 
aid that’s ready to wear without indi- 
vidual “fitting.” Costs half or less than 
half the price of others. Operates at less 
cost (34 of a cent per hour battery cost) 
than any other single-unit hearing aid of 
equal power. It has the acceptance of the 
American Medical Association, Council 
on Physical Medicine. 

This new, light-weight, single-unit hear- 
ing aid is the product of the Zenith Radio 
laboratories, world-famous for their 30 
years of research and leadership in radi- 
mics exclusively. 

Anyone who wishes to try this amazing 
new hearing aid can do so for 10 days—at 
home, at work, anywhere—on a Hear Bet- 
ter or Pay Nothing (money-back) offer.* 
If you want to delight family and friends 
who want you to hear and enjoy life with 
them, just drop a postcard to the Zenith 
Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Divi-- 
sion, Dept. HL118, 5801 Dickens Ave., 
Chicago 39, Illinois, for full, free infor- 
mation about their Hear Better or Pay 
Nothing offer. Made by the makers of 
world-famous Zenith Radios. 


*Trial offer available on direct sales by Zenith 
Radio Corporation or its subsidiaries. 
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Relax and enjoy pleas- 
ant living amid lakes, 
orange groves and 


dy” flowering shrubs. 
$50. Ideal year around 
irom climate. Excellent fish- 
100. ing, boating. golf and other 


sports. Make your Florida home 
in a happy community where 
your neighbors are friendly and 
life is good. 

FOR FREE LITERATURE, write: 
H. STUART JOHNSTON, Scy.-Mgr. 
ORANGE COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
83 County Court House, Orlando, Florida 
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HOLIDAY Homes 


There are more than 800,000 of them 
throughout America—homes of people 
who like to travel, or read about it in the 
pages of this magazine. HOLIDAY makes 
agrand gift at these 1948 prices: 


| one-year gift—$5; 2 one-year gifts—$8; each add’l—$4 


HOLIDAY 


Box 788, Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 
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800 foot spot, or handy 
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INDIES 
Perfect sea-bathing... ‘the finest cli- 
mate in the West Indies”’...and reason- 
able living costs. All sports. Excellent 
hotels, guest houses. Frequent steamer 
or air transportation. Ask your Travel 
Agent or write for free booklet. 


BARBADOS PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


(UNDER BARBADOS GOVERNMENT AUSPICES) 
Dept. 8H, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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dozen empties. Most motorists would 
go on, but Johnnie’s bus is twice as 
long as a car. He waits to see if the 
switch engine will stop. Then the red 
lights on the grade-crossing signal begin 
blinking and the switch engine comes 
on. Johnnie cuts his motor, pulls on the 
brakes, gets out and lights a cigarette. 
He stands there smoking while the min- 
utes pass—each one putting him that 
much more behind schedule. Then the 
tracks clear and Johnnie moves on, 
crossing the Kanawha River and glid- 
ing along Washington Street past West 
Virginia's floodlighted capitol dome. 
Due at the bus terminal at 8:50, John- 
nie pulls in at 9:02. When he swings 
open the door another driver is stand- 
ing there on the platform, to tell pas- 
sengers for Columbus that their bus has 
been held for them. 

Johnnie goes into the terminal, signs 
his trip ticket, returns to the empty 


. bus and drives it around to the com- 


pany garage. The last block is a narrow 
back street, both sides lined with parked 
cars, 

“Here,” Johnnie says, “is where 
you have to watch out. Scratch one of 
these parked cars, just scratch it, and 


you lose your safety pin.” THE END 





OPERA ON A 
SHOESTRING 


(Continued from Page 97) 


again. Often the population would turn 
out to the last man, woman and child, 
rattling up to the “op’ry house” in 
carts, buggies, dog sleds and, later, 
tin Lizzies. During one week end 
the company raked in all the ready 
cash in Jackson, Mississippi, selling 
$11,000 worth of tickets. The mayor, 
bursting with pride over the cultural 
tastes of his town, informed Gallo that 
no further business could be transacted 
there until the bank opened on Mon- 
day. About the only adverse criticism 
to be heard in those trail-breaking days 
was made on linguistic grounds. “ Can’t 
them furriners sing in English?” was 
the way an Ohio matron put it. As a 
matter of fact, most of the singers are 
and were, despite their names, Amer- 
icans, the cost of importing foreigners 
having intimidated Gallo. He took the 
criticism to heart, however. Today his 
repertory always includes at least two 
operas in English. 

The San Carlo’s initial means of 
transport had a brave air of improvisa- 
tion about it. Rarely was Gallo able to 
arrange bookings for the tour in ad- 
vance, as he does now, but had to pick 
them up as he went along, using such 
routes and conveyances as the region 
provided. From Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado, to Las Vegas, New Mexico, the 
San Carlo once traveled, scenery, props 
and all, by mule and stagecoach. Con- 
ditions were sometimes rugged. In 
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© 24 ALWAYS holiday Time «6 
isn the EVERGREEN PLAVLAND! 


A fascinating Pacific Northwest realm of all-year 
vacation thrills —that’s the Evergreen Empire of 
British Columbia, Washington and Oregon. Here 
are spectacular international playland settings — 
snow-tipped mountains ...sparkling rivers, water- 
falls, lakes...a Pacific coastline of wide beaches, 
rugged headlands, sheltered inland seas, fishing vil- 
lages... thriving harbors... deep evergreen forests... 
rich farmlands...open plateaus. Modern highways 
and accommodations make traveling a delight. Put 
the Evergreen Empire first on your “must-see” list. 
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Moose Jaw, Canada, where the San 
Carlo staged an Aida which stunned 
the population, Gallo’s nose was frost- 
bitten. In Texas, he twice suffered sun- 
stroke. Many communities were so 
overpopulated that the troupers had 
to be farmed out among private homes 
and public buildings. In Austin, Texas, 
they slept in the state capitol. In Palo 
Alto, Stanford University let them use 
a dormitory. For a time the San Carlo 
not only lived but performed on a Mis- 
sissippi River showboat. But the night’s 
lodging which left the deepest imprint 
on Gallo’s memory was offered to him 
in Medicine Hat, Alberta. Arriving 
after dark, he was bedded down by the 
sheriff in an unlit room that had a feel- 
ing about it of stone, vast dimensions 
and asepsis. Too travel-weary to ask 
questions, he fell into a profound sleep. 
He awoke toward dawn to find him- 
self in the county morgue. 

The San Carlo’s reception was not 
uniformly friendly. In some areas Gallo 
had to overcome an unfortunate im- 
pression established by unscrupulous 
impresarios who had preceded him. 
These sly fellows would advertise the 
appearance of a Caruso or a Nellie 
Melba only to announce, just before 
the curtain rose on a packed house, 
that the star had fallen ill and would be 
replaced by an understudy. At least 
one such swindler was ridden out of 
town on a rail. Gallo’s record in this 


Binders for 
Your Holidays 


N response to many sub- 

scriber requests, we now 
have red_ imitation-leather 
binders which will hold six is- 
sues (one volume of Hoxmay). 
Binders are stamped with the 
name of the magazine on front 
and backbone. Also on the 
backbone, a label holder in 
which you may mark the se- 
quence of your issues. Binders 
are offered at cost, $2.50 each, 
postage prepaid. Order from 
Hotimay Information Service, 
Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 


respect, however, remained immacu- 
late. ““ Poppa,” testifies an employee of 
long standing, “never failed to give an 
advertised performance or to present 
an advertised artist, never owed a 
penny when he left town, never broke 
a promise to his singers and never ex- 
pected them to walk home.” One time, 
in Texas, though, the San Carlo did 
fail to open on schedule. The train 
carrying the artists jumped the rails, 
shaking everybody up pretty badly. 
Gallo, who had lingered behind in the 
last town, wired: “ Is the scenery hurt?” 

Once I visited Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, where the San Carlo had booked 
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You'l} Want ~ 


a U-DRIVE 
in these 

Wide-Open 
Spaces ve 











...and Tanner GRAY 
u LINE has them for you 
in principal cities in 
Southern California, 
Arizona and Nevada. 
... Limousines with guide drivers, 
too, by the hour, day or week...and 
don't forget to plan on sightsee- 
ing tours throughout this gorgeous 
country, via Tanner Gray Line de- 
luxe busses and limousines. 








Ask your 
Travel Agent for free folders, or write 


TANNER GRAY LINE 
a S. Beaudry, Los meee 


YOUR Pleasure is OUR Business! 
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SHIP & AIR TICKETS 


To all parts of the world. No 

service charges. Free sailing infor- 

mation and passport requirements. 
Write at once to 


FRED L. HASKETT TRAVEL SERVICE 


Dallas Athletic Club Building 
5 CSS OST 211 N. St. Pout St = Datias, Texas , 


Christmas Shopping Early? 


Turn to 


HOLIDAY’s | 


*‘Shopping Tour’’ sec- 
tion on pages 130 and 131 
for many attractive and 


unusual gift suggestions. 
Bhi sete eel 
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Loew’s Poli Theater for a one-night 
stand of Aida. Waterbury is a factory 
town with a population of some 100,- 
000, about half of it Italian, a circum- 
stance which promised a good house 
for Verdi. Loew’s Poli, which normally 
dispenses film fare only, has a capacity 
of nearly 3500 and by late afternoon 
half of the orchestra and all of the 
gallery had been sold. 

The company didn’t arrive until 
seven, or an hour and a half before cur- 
tain time, having performed Aida so 
many times that even warming up with 
a few mi-mi-mis didn’t seem essential. 
They arrived in two chartered buses 
direct from Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
where twenty-four hours earlier they 
had performed La Bohime in Ma- 
sonic Temple. Hungry and stiff, they 
promptly deployed among the neigh- 
borhood cafeterias. In one of them I 
found the title singer, Miss Selma 
Kaye, a strapping brunette, who told 
me, as she dug into a steak and French 
fries, that she had been a featured 
soprano at New York’s Radio City 
Music Hall before joining the San 
Carlo in 1940. 

By the time I got back to the theater 
a sizable crowd was milling around a 
billboard in the lobby. It proclaimed: 
“Verdi's spectacular opera. Company 
of 150 great stars. Grand-opera orches- 
tra. A metropolitan production exactly 
as presented in New York City.” 


Schoolboy Supers 


Backstage a familiar crisis was brew- 
ing. The crowd scenes in Aida can ab- 
sorb an unlimited number of Egyptian 
warriors, high priests, handmaidens 
and courtiers, but only two high-school 
boys had reported for duty—Dick, 
aged sixteen, an athletic type, and 
Charlie, fifteen, chubby, freckled and 
wearing glasses. The stage manager, a 
wizened man with the calm of des- 
peration, commanded them to dash out 
and find reinforcements. By 8:20 they 
had snared five schoolmates. All were 
thrown into Egyptian regalia, hurriedly 
daubed with grease paint, and the per- 
formance went forward. 

In many respects it was a unique 
evening. At one point the conductor, in 
his zeal, fell off the podium. A bored 
and aged member of the chorus of 
priests kept passing wisecracks to his 
colleagues. Dick and Charlie forgot to 
remove their wrist watches, an anachro- 
nism which added interest to the grand 
procession. In the main, however, the 
company rode Verdi’s old war horse for 
all the excitement there is in it and the 
audience liked it fine. 

By midnight the buses were rolling 
again. Dick and Charlie were in bed, 
dreaming of ancient Egyptian grandeur. 
Next day, in New York, Gallo observed: 
“I gamble on Waterbury. She pay off 
fi’ thousand, fi’ hundred dollars.” 

THE END 
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Start refreshed... back on the job, or back on 
camptis...with a batch of new smartly styled 
y Quadrig¢a Shirts to give you that ‘‘RIGHT out 
of Esquire look”. RIGHT with wide-spread, 
long or short collars. With bold stripes, rugged 
slub effects and figure designs that please. 
RIGHT cut for comfort and daylong freshness. 
RIGHT for the tub, certified washable by Amer- 
ican Institute of Laundering. RIGHT for your 
pocket: E& W Quadriga Shirts are oa - 
money’s worth’’ from the world’s largest dry 
goods manufacturers, converters and distributors. 
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TRAVEL ENSEMBLES 


- 


CAPES make a wonderful travel item. Wrapped snugly around on cold days, they 
give ample warmth; worn loosely on warmer days, they are both elegant and flatter- 
ing. This cape is reversible—plaid on one side; monotone purple tweed on the other— 
forming an ensemble with a matching purple tweed single-breasted tailored suit. 
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CONTI ENSEMBLE; BREWSTER HAT; KORET BAG; MADEMOISELLE SHOES; NAPIER BRACELETS; MARK CROSS GLOVES. 


New autumn clothes 
include many variations on 


the adaptable ensemble 


by TONI ROBIN 


OMEN who travel a great deal know 
that there isn’t anything so positive as 
the one proper costume for traveling. What 
you wear depends upon such variables as where 
you are going, how you are going, and how you 
want to look. Still, there are some styles of 
clothes which lend themselves easily to the all- 
around requirements of travel. Of these, the 
ensemble is perhaps the most useful. 
Traveling women like ensembles for very 
practical reasons: they simplify packing be- 
cause they do not require the variety of acces- 
sories of an unplanned wardrobe. Then, too, 
they are a good starting point on which to 
organize a complete travel wardrobe. It is al- 
ways simpler when the same-colored shoes, bag 
and gloves can go with everything. Stores have 
available many co-ordinated colors, fabrics, 
plaids and tweeds that run right through a 
whole series of styles, making it possible to add 
further matching clothes to a basic ensemble. 


Photographs by Plucer 





ON ARRIVAL in the city, the same cape- 
and-suit costume shown in the photo (left) 
can be properly citified by wearing the cape 
tweed side out, with the plaid as a lining. 
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TAKE OFF the box coat 
(left) and you have a trim 
gabardine dress which 
looks more like a suit. 
Wear with it the match- 
ing stole and you have a 
finished costume that is 





both elegant and practical. 


ONE OF THE HEADACHES for women who travel, particularly 
businesswomen, is the busy day when an important date follows work 
with no free time between. The answer: this velvet dress worn with its 
black-and-gray jacket ...asuit by day, a dress by night. (See sketch, left.) 


TRIGERE ENSEMBLE AND HAT; SCHIAPARELLI STOCKINGS; DAVID EVINS SHOES; MAXIMILIAN FURS. 





DAVIDOW ENSEMBLE; LUSTERMAN SELDIS UMBRELLA; AMELIA EARHART LUGGAGE ; LESCO BAG; SPEARE GLOVES. 

A BOON to women travelers who like to keep things simple and cut 
down on extra accessories is this perfectly matched three-piece ensem- 
ble. It consists of a royal-blue wool loose box coat and separate stole and 
the double-breasted gabardine dress shown in the sketch (right). 


OFF COMES the striped 
jacket (right) and the 
black velvet jumper be- 
comes a formal dress for 
cocktails and dining out. 
Itcan be worn withitsown 
orange ascot, or as shown, 
with a jeweled choker. 
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LEFT, ANTHONY BLOTTA. RIGHT, ADLER AND ADLER; KAUFMAN AND VENDOME LUGGAGE; HANSON GLOVES. 

OFF for a country week end you wear rugged winter coats with match- 
ing suits (see sketch, right). Left is a black-and-purple tweed which has 
front and backfullness from the shoulders and extra high collar. Right, 
a brown-and-black plaid belted tweed with wide collar and cuffs. 


AFTER THE GAME, 
the rest of the football en- 
semble goes on view. The 
skirt (left) belongs with 
belted coat, which has 
matched lining and blouse. 
The gabardine suit (right) 
is worn under the full coat. 
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THE DRIVE to the coun. 
try is over and coats come 
off, showing the matching 
suits. Left, a purple-and- 
black, single-breasted 
tweed; right, a brown 
monotone tweed pairing 
with the brown plaid coat. 





POLO COATS have become almost a uniform at football games. The 
classic coats have an extra something and are more practical when they 
are part of an ensemble. The camel’s hair (right) has a skirt to match; 
the full coat, a matching gabardine, well tailored, single-breasted suit. 


LEFT, ADLER AND ADLER; JEANNE TETE HAT. RIGHT, CLAIRE MCCARDELL; PHELPS LUGGAGE: ALAN MILLER BAG. 
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IT CAN GET WARM in 
the fall. You'll be glad 
to peel off heavy coats 
and have your dressor suit 
match the same accesso- 
ries. Left, the tweed dress 
worn with cape; right, the 
tweed suit minus coat. 


COATS and the clothes they cover ought to be of equal importance. 
The fitted charcoal-gray tweed coat (right) has black corduroy collar 
and cuffs which match the skirt (see sketch right). The short tweed box 
coat (left) covers a trim single-breasted matching tweed basic suit. 


LEFT, JOSELLI, RIGHT, BRIGANCE; WHEARY, OSHKOSH AND ALEXANDER DE MARKOFF LUGGAGE; ARIS GLOVES. 


ENSEMBLES ARE PRACTICAL; they form a basis for a travel 
wardrobe. They can be worn as a unit, singly (see sketch left), or wich 
other clothes. The tweed coat and cape (left)shas a matehing dress. The 
Persian-lamb-trimmed tweed coat has a matebving jacket and black skirt. 


THE GIRL on the right 
wears a tailored single- 
breasted suit, matching 
the tweed coat. Her 
friend’s black corduroy 
skirt, with its buttoned 
jersey blouse, belongs 
with the fitted gray coat. 
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enith Shatters all Previous 
Value Standards in'lable Radios! 





THE NEW ZENITH “TOURNAMENT” 


A masterpiece of smart modern styling, with new, 
exclusive Zenith “Consoltone’’ circuit for “big- 
console’ tone, with improved Wavemagnet, Alnico- 
Dynamic Speaker specially buile by Zenith, Flexo- 
Grip handle for carrying ease, illuminated “"Z’’ on- 
off indicator, rich Roman Gold trim. Walnut or 
black plastic cabinet, or white plastic cabinet at 
slight extra cost. 





THE NEW ZENITH “ZEPHYR”t 


A superb musical instrument of exceptional sensi- 
tivity. Super-powered for long-distance, highly se- 
lective performance. Extra-large Alnico-Dynamic 
Speaker specially buile by Zenith. Exclusive Zenith 
“Consoltone” for big-set tone richness and volume. 
Improved Wavemagnet. Flexo-Grip handle for con- 
venient carrying. Roman Gold trim. Walnut or 
black plastic cabinet, or white plastic cabinet at 
slight extra cost. 


EN! TH 
fn osmoRADIO 


OVER 30 YEARS OF ‘‘KNOW-HOW"’ IN RADIONICS EXCLUSIVELY 
ALSO MAKERS OF AMERICA’S FINEST HEARING AIDS 


GOPR. 1946, ZENITH RADIO CORP., CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 





Tres. uv. s. rar. oF 


Models from $19.95 to 
$675. West Coast prices 
slightly higher. . . . Prices 
subject to change without 
notice. 











HOLIDAY QUIZ 


NEED A GUIDE? 


by Paul Norton 





AW 


If a globe-trotting friend asked you to meet him at a famous place, 


would you need a guide to help you keep the rendezvous? In the left 


column is the meeting place. At which city listed on the right would 


you join him? A score of 15 indicates you know your way around; 10 


is good; less than 10 means you should travel more—with a guide. 


Meet 


I. 
2. 


i. 
12. 
133. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

“18. 


me at the— 


Corner of Kearney and Pine¥ a. 


Longest bar in the world / b. 


Taksim Square . 
Bank Club d. 
Leaning Tower ~w e. 
Are de Triomphe © f. 
St. Mark’s Plaza x. 
Baranof Hotel h. 
Great Banyan Tree i. 
Little Church Around the j. 
Corner 

Boardwalk 4 * k. 
Wailing Wall 1. 
Common +4 ~~. 
House of Tiles n. 
Limehouse © “O. 
Rock _~A P- 
Kremlin 4. 
British Empire’s tallest, ~- r. 
building vy 
Shepheards Hotel 


. 


Unter den Linden ¢ t. 


Caleutta, India 
Cairo, Egypt 

Berlin, Germany 
Mexico City, Mexico 


Moscow, U.S. S. R. 





London, England 


é 
i 


Wh 


Istanbul, Turkey 
Shanghai, China 
Jerusalem, Palestine 


Juneau, Alaska 







Venice, Italy 

Reno, Nevada 

Pisa, Italy 

San Francisco, Calif. \\ L 
Paris, France ye 
Boston, Mass. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Gibraltar 


s. Toronto, Ontario 


New York City 








ANSWERS 
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